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F the five great continents which in the main form the habit- 
0 able world, Africa is the least known. Itis true that books ot 
travel have, from the days of Herodotus, been written concern- 
ing the progress of discovery in that vast but shadowy land, but 
they have simply been books of travel—records of individual 
adventure or exploration, and little else. Of the political state, 
domestic economy, and social conditions of the several African 
communities, it may safely be said that English people as a rule 
have the faintest knowledge and the most confused ideas. It is 
not many years ago since a useful little publication called the 
“Statesman’s Year-book,” while supplying very full and accurate 
statistics regarding different countries and peoples, wholly 
ignored Africa. The geography-books of schools are compara- 
tively reticent in conveying information about this part of the 
earth’s surface. It matters not that Africa can claim nearly a 
fourth of that area, nor that the history of a part at least of its 
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territory dates back to the earliest known periods. Neither 
magnitude nor antiquity will alone suffice to attract the interest 
of modern ages to a land from whose shores the sceptre of 
empire long since passed away. For centuries all trace of 
African greatness has been but a memory; the name of Africa 
has called forth no sentiment but that of pity; mystery and 
ignorance have enveloped the continent in their gloom, and the 
great current of civilization as it sweeps around the world, would 
never have left a trace upon these shores had not stray eddies 
been sometimes caught and diverted by the ports | settle- 
ments along the northern and southern coasts. 

It is chiefly from these two points that the restless forces of 
European colonization are gradually working on towards the 
regeneration of the continent. Along the northern coast we 
find in Algeria and in Egypt the evidences of rapid progress and 
of industrial advancement. In the first-named country the 
French are fast displacing the vestiges of Moorish sway, and are 
transforming a healthful and fertile country into a lesser France. 
Where the Christian was for five centuries excluded ; where man 
has brooded so long under the cold shade of the Crescent—not 
far from where heathenism flourished at Carthage, and on the 
very spot where a power that menaced Europe and conquered 
Spain held rule thereafter—a prosperous community, great in 
the elements of strength, is now established. Algeria has a large 
European population, and a trade worth many millions sterling. 
The presence of the French there, and the operation of their 
vigorous colonizing system, are inestimable benefits to that part 
of Africa. In Egypt, too, the torpor of Orientalism is rapidly 
yielding to the quickening influences of western enterprise and 
example. The extension of railways, the construction of the 
canal, and the development of cotton culture there, are alone 
sufficient to give a new chapter to the history of the most 
venerable of lands. Steam traffic already exists upon the Nile, 
and in all probability ere many years are over a line of railway 
will follow the course of that river. The fine natural capabilities 
of Abyssinia brought to light by the recent expedition, will 
soon attract enterprise in that direction; and if the rulers of 
Egypt are true to their own interests,.a future lies in store for 
the land of Misraim far greater than the stateliest era of its past. 

Between the northern and southern shores of Africa spread 
about seven million square miles of comparatively unknown 
land. Upon the character of this region numberless speculations 
have been spent, and the exploration of it has been the work of 
ages. Little by little the veil has been lifted, until we now 
have caught glimpses which, though fitful and partial, are yet 
‘plain enough to give us a general idea of the country and its 
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peoples. That idea involves an entire subversion of the tradi- 
tions held by our fathers. By them the interior of Africa was 
considered to be a “howling wilderness,” as one described it, or 
a “death-stricken morass.” Now we know that those secluded 


_ regions are more or less fertile, often of rare productiveness, 


possess many charms of scenery, and are by no means insalu- 
brious. The stigma of unhealthiness which attaches to Africa, 
strictly speaking is deserved only by the coast, and that only at 
points. Near the shore the deltas and lagoons of rivers, long 
stretches of marsh, mangrove swamps and decaying forests, 
exhale the deadly malaria, which under a tropical sun has struck 
down so many of our countrymen. By these dread forces has a 
large portion of the continent been barricaded against the 
approaches of civilized man. It would seem as if by a mere 
natural barrier Africa has been kept through so many ages a 
sealed book, in order that it may give scope for the expansion of 
man’s finer faculties, trained by a long experience, and guided 
by the fuller light of advancing knowledge, to a better fitness for 
the work of dealing with the huge difficulties of nature. What 
art and science have done elsewhere they can do in Africa. 
Drainage and cultivation may convert those miasmatic swamps 
into productive and habitable fields. Railways may bring the 
higher and healthier regions of the interior into close connexion 
with the coast. For the world knows now that Africa is not the 
desert-country it was so long deemed to be. The western shores 
north of Walwisch Bay, give ample evidence that a wealthy 
country lies beyond—a country rich in minerals and vegetation, 
and poor only in the means and agencies of industry. Liberia 
shows us of what the western shore is capable when occupied and 
improved by men suited to the climate and the work. Even so 
near-the Equator as the Cameroon mountains we find within 
reach of the coast a district enjoying a climate so genial that. 
Captain Burton recommended it as a desirable place for a 
penal settlement. On the other side of the continent we have 
the eastern section of that vast depression which is believed, 
and indeed may now be said to be known, to intersect Africa 
longitudinally from the Equator to the Cape—that wonderful 
lake-land whose inland seas, fringed by the palm growth of the 
tropics, are overshadowed by the peaks of the mystic Mountains 
of the Moon. Here we have at a high altitude above the sea, a 
country where the climate is so moderate that Captain Grant 
walked through the whole of it in woollen clothing, and slept 
every night between blankets. Seven hundred and fifty specimens 
of plants, brought away by that traveller and his lamented com- 
rade, attested sufficiently the luxuriance of vegetation there, and 
the fertility of the soil, Asin most other parts of Africa, so in 
x2 
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this equatorial region, the natives lead an easy and somewhat 
gluttonous existence in the rude enjoyment of nature’s ready 
gifts. According to the last accounts from Dr. Livingstone the 
country southward bears very much the same character. The 
cotton plant grows abundantly throughout the valleys and river 
plains north of the Zambesi, and the whole territory down to the 
Cape of Good Hope will bear comparison for fertility with any 
other part of the world of like extent. 

This rapid glance at the general features of the northern por- 
tions of the African continent will have shown that there, no 
less than in the south, elements of wealth abound, and openings 
for industrial activity exist, which sooner or later must lead 
to vast social changes—changes which cannot be too closely 
borne in mind by all who take an interest in the civilization of 
savage lands, the spread of European influences, and the general 
improvement of mankind. Our chief purpose now, however, is 
to present as clearly as we can a view of the present position and 
prospects of the southern section of the continent, and especially 
of those countries which come under the appellation of South- 
eastern Africa. For some time past events have been transpir- 
ing, and discoveries made there, which, though beyond the pale 
of public observation here, possess much intrinsic interest as 
well as local importance. Various reasons have combined to 
make South African subjects unpopular, and to keep English 
people in the dark concerning the progress of our settlements at 
the Cape of Good Hopg. The wars which up to the year 1852 
were so frequent and so costly made the name of “the Cape” 
distasteful to British taxpayers. Little good moreover has ever 
come out of the country. It has, so far, had no golden magnet 
to draw people to its shores. Its commercial progress has been 
far behind that of our other colonies. Its name has been popu- 
larly associated more with wild beasts and wild races than any- 
thing else, and the literature it has given birth to, though not 
inconsiderable as to extent, has been principally represented by 
the records of mighty hunters and the narratives of adventurous 
explorers. The time, however seems now to have arrived when 
a new era of progress is to be entered upon, and when it will be 
well on many.accounts to become better acquainted with the 
true circumstances of the South African states. 

Perhaps no part of the world in modern times—and cer- 
tainly no part of the British dominions—has made less pro- 
gress in proportion to its size and capabilities than the Cape 
colony. Under that designation are included two vast districts, 
known as the Western and Eastern provinces, extending from 
Table Bay at the south-western extremity as far as the Orange 
River and the Kei to the northward. Except where those 
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rivers—flowing west and east respectively—form the northern 
frontier, the whole of this territory is skirted by the South 
Atlantic on the one hand, and the Indian Ocean on the other ; 
and although it is larger than any European country except 
Russia, its inhabitants do not exceed in number 600,000 alto- 
gether. Originally a Dutch settlement founded in the seventeenth 
century, the Cape colony became a British dependency in the 
year 1806. For a long time it was a favourite refuge for the 
Huguenot emigrants, and although the French language has 
ceased to be spoken, the names of many of the older families 


. bear witness to their descent. Intermarriage with the Dutch 


settlers, and the gradual adoption of their language, led to a 
complete fusion, and the “Dutch” element in the Cape popula- 
tion has been dominant for generations. As a rule, these people 
have been devoted to farming pursuits. Wine-making was the 
favourite occupation in the districts around Cape Town until 
the disease which attacked the vines some years ago put a tem- 
porary stop to the industry. Latterly, however, the cultivation 
of the vine has been resumed, and wine-making is again in the 
ascendant. The dogged conservatism of the producer has yielded 
to the dictates of necessity and experience, and the wines now 
made at the Cape are of excellent quality. The wretched com- 
pounds vended in England as “South African,” have no more 
claim to the name than the vile gooseberry mixtures sold cheaply 
as “champagne” have to the honoured brand of Cliquot. Good 
Cape wines bought from respectable dealers are as wholesome 
and pleasant a beverage as a man need care to drink. 

Until the Suez route diverted passenger traffic through Egypt, 
Cape Town enjoyed a glorious time commercially as the calling- 
place for the Eastern shipping. Old residents there look back 
regretfully to those days when the bay would be graced by many 
a stately Indiaman which had put in for supplies. The harbour 
is better fitted now for such a purpose than it was then. A 
massive breakwater has been constructed at considerable cost, 
and vessels of large tonnage already find shelter either behind 
its friendly cover, or in the dock that has also been formed, and 
nearly completed. Unlike its rival port, Alyoa Bay, Cape ‘own 
has a great charm to people who live there—its brilliant atmo- 
sphere, its genial climate, its beautiful vegetation, and it may be 
the majestic influences of the grand old mountain which broods 
over the whole place, combine to make this great buttress of the 
Southern world a most attractive residence. 

But a small section of the community, comparatively, live in 
Cape Town, or are engaged in wine-growing in its neighbour- 
hood ; the bulk is spread over both provinces, and engrossed by 
the ordinary pursuits of farming. A Dutch farm-steading is 
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much the same in its general features’ from Cape Town to the 
Limpopo. Nearer the larger ceritres of population there will be 
greater comfort in domestic surroundings, and: more complete- 
ness of detail in the arrangements of the farm; but a family 
likeness pervades the whole. The houses are usually one- 
storied, gable-ended, with rooms in the roof, which in the better 


class of dwellings is varied by an extra gable over the doorway, . 


and in the lower class, is entered by a steep ladder outside. A 
favourite arrangement in many places is to have a large central 
eating-room, into which open four or more bedrooms. Outside 
these will be the kraal, an enclosure for the cattle at night. 
In wilder districts this will be made not of stone, but of 
branches of trees piled up on end in a circle. An orchard of 
apple, peach, pear, and orange trees is sure to be near the house ; 
and probably a garden for vegetables will not be far off. The 
fields—of wheat, oats, barley, and maize—will be situated near 
or away from the house as the exigencies of irrigation may 
require. With all their primitiveness, the Dutch farmers of the 
Cape colony show considerable wisdom and skill in this matter. 
On some farms may be seen river-dams and watercourses which 
show no little practical knowledge of one branch at least of 
engineering science, although if the constructor were questioned 
upon the principles and theory of his work he would probably 
be utterly at fault. That great local institution, the family 
waggon, is sure to be close at hand. No farm, not the poorest, is 
destitute of that indispensable appendage ; it is a long, cumbrous 
machine, destitute of springs, but of great strength, as it needs to 
be. A white canvas “tent” or covering, well lined within, pro- 
tects the interior from the elements. In front is a “ waggon-box” 
which acts as tool-chest and storeroom. Within is a frame of 
ox-hide, called a “cartel,” upon which the inmates stretch their 
bedding. An awful whip, with a long handle of bamboo, hangs 
at one side, its lengih being in proportion to the length of the 
team of fourteen oxen, yoked in pairs, by which the whole 
machine is moved at an average speed of, say, fifteen miles a 
day. We are thus particular in describing this waggon, as its 
existence and peculiarities are typical of Cape circumstances and 
character. For more than two centuries have the farmers de- 
pended upon this rude mode of transport, and been content with it. 
How was it possible for a country to advance—for its industrial 
capabilities to be developed—so long as produce had to be carried 
from distant points to a market or a port by such slow, inade- 
quate, irregular, and costly means? For the ox waggon is remark- 
ably dependent upon circumstances. Oxen may break down, or 
get lost ; pasturage may be scarce ; rivers may be flooded and im- 
passable ; or the vehicle itself may get into difficulties and need 
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repair. As a pioneer agency in a country of rough surface and 
bad roads it has done its work well; but as an agency of traffic, 
it is wholly behind the wants of a prosperous country. Such 
as it is ‘the farmers have been satisfied with it. It enabled 
them to carry to market once or twice a year as much corn, 
butter, and other farm produce as would provide them with 

roceries, clothing, and other imported necessaries, for the year. 

or the rest they were independent. Their farms, of 6000 and 
8000 acres each, supplied them and their families with whatever 
else they needed in their simplicity of life. Such a condition 
of things obviously bespeaks social stagnation, and explains 
why itis that the Cape has lagged so long and so far behind the 
world. 

The Eastern province of the Cape colony differs in scme 
respects from its Western neighbour. In 1820 four or five thou- 
sand settlers from Great Britain located themselves in the dis- 
trict of Albany, near Algoa Bay, on the south-eastern coast. 
Their presence and operations have Jed to a much more vigorous 
development of the land’s resources, and to a higher measure of 
outward prosperity, than have been attained in the other province. 
These early settlers underwent privations which will make a 
thrilling story for some future historian to narrate. At one time 
their destitution was such that Government had to grant sup- 
plies to save the people from starvation. They had to bear the 
brunt of successive Kafir wars, and time after time have seen 
their flocks swept away and their homesteads ravaged by the 
wild hordes of the northern barbarians. Scant justice has been 
done to the frontier settlers of the Cape colony by their fellow- 
countrymen in England. For many years the mischievous mis- 
representations of men whose calling should have taught them 
better, led public opinion at home to regard the Cape farmers as 
the robbers and persecutors of the native tribes, and the fomen- 
tors of wars for their own mercenary ends. A terrible record of 
losses suffered and lives lost in those early days shows how 
groundless such stigmas have been, and how much sympathy 
was due from the English people for men and women of their 
own race who were carrying on the work of colonization and ex- 
tending the limits of the empire under difficulties and in the face 
of sacrifices and perils of which it is impossible for a distant 
observer to form a just conception. 

The great centre of these Albany settlers—few of whom now 
_ Temain—was and is at Grahamstown, a charming little city 

of 8000 or 10,000 inhabitants, situated about eighty miles from 
Algoa Bay. The latter port is also a flourishing place, where 
in the season such long trains of wool-laden waggons pour in 
from the interior as would startle the simple minds of the 
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pioneers of forty years ago, who found what is now the hand- 
some town of Port Elizabeth a sandy wind-swept plain. Their 
descendants have now spread over the land far to the west and 
north. Before the encroachments of their industry the native 
tribes have either receded or subsided into locations where they 
no longer are the formidable menace they once were. Sheep- 
farming is the one grand occupation throughout all this part of 
Africa. Not only near the coast, but in the remote interior, 
wool-bearing flocks have multiplied for many years past; but 
amidst the strange succulent bush-herbage of the Karroo they 
seem to thrive the best. Improved varieties of sheep have been 
introduced, and the wool of the Eastern province, like the wine 
of the Western, is likely to vie successfully with the more popular 
products of other countries. Large quantities of corn are also 
grown in this district, but not more than is required for home 
consumption. Horse-breeding is also a favourite pursuit. Agri- 
culture has not advanced as it might have done had pastoral 
pursuits been less common. At this moment efforts are being 
made to extend the cultivation of tobacco and silk, both of 
which might be produced largely. Nor is there any reason 
why cotton should not be grown in a country so well fitted for its 
culture. 

Two years ago what was known as British Kaffraria was 
formally annexed to the Cape colony. Before that, this little 
dependency had enjoyed a separate government of its own, and 
it protested loudly against absorption into its larger neighbour. 
This territory has been made historical as the seat of successive 
Kafir wars. Within it rise the celebrated Amatola mountains, 
a natural stronghold where so many British lives were lost, but 
which is now traversed by roads and harmonized by peaceful 
and prosperous settlements. There is to this district a small but 
very precarious port—East London, of which the less said the 
better, and also a capital town—King Williamstown, where the 
military element largely preponderates. Several native locations 
have been formed here, and among them that of Sandilli, the 
terror of the frontier in 1851, now a fat and rather bibulous 
stipendiary of the Government. British Kaffraria has enjoyed 
the services of some remarkable men, whose knowledge of the 
Kafir character has only been exceeded by the confidence 
reposed in them by the natives, and by their zeal in promoting 
peaceful relations between the two races. Foremost among these 
stands Mr. Brownlee, on the occasion of whose removal to a more 
honourable, though not more important office, last year a most 
extraordinary demonstration of attachment and respect was made 
by the tribes over whom he had ruled for a generation’s length 
of years, 
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Throughout the whole Cape colony will be found at long dis- 
tances from each other scattered townships of varying degrees of 
importance. Few, if any of these, exceed in size and population 
the limits of a small market-town in England. Some are beauti- 
fully situated, embedded amidst high and craggy mountains, 
and embowered in oak, orange, syringa, and willow trees. Each 
is socially and politically a Little Peddlington in its way. Its 
market, its church, and its court of justice presided over by a 
stipendiary commissioner or magistrate, serve the needs of a vast 
tract of country around. 

On the north-western boundary of the Cape colony we find 
Namaqualand, which so far has been the sole scene of mining 
operations in South Africa. Here for many years lucrative 
copper mines have been and still are worked. Here too silver 
has Jately been discovered in quantities large enough to justify 
hopes of extensive deposits of that mineral. The only other 
mining resource of this part of South Africa that has yet been 
turned to account, is the very valuable one of diamonds. About 
the reality of this recent discovery there cannot now be any doubt. 
A list of the gems, found in most .cases by ignorant natives, 
has lately appeared with the names of one or two high and 
responsible officials attached thereto. It is believed that these 
precious stones have been brought down from a mountainous 
district in Basutoland, where the Orange River takes its rise. 
Many of them have been pronounced by competent judges in 
this country to be of great purity and value, and there is no 
reason to doubt that further discoveries will be made, and a 
remunerative diamond-field opened out. Of the other mineral 
discoveries in the more northern districts we shall speak in the 
proper place. 

This rapid survey of the Cape colony may have been enough 
to suggest a general idea of the social aspects of that dependency. 
In physical contour the country is diversified. In many parts 
high mountain ranges are met with ; in others immense plains are 
outspread. Rivers are few, and, except in the rainy season, shal- 
low. Here and there along the coast choice bits of scenery exist, 
such, for instance, as at the Knysna, the scene of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s elephant hunt. In British Kaffraria wood enters 
more largely into the landscape; rivers are more frequent, and 
the ground is more generally hilly. Periods of drought at times 
affect the whole country, and prove very injurious to the farming 
interests. No ancient builders have provided South Africa as 
they have in India with colossal tanks where stores of water can 
be kept in readiness for times of need. It would be easy enough 
in many districts to make such useful provision by walling up 
gullies and gorges, as well as to promote rain supply by the more 
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abundant and systematic planting of trees. In the western and 
central portions of the country the juicy-leaved sugar bush 
already mentioned affords a nutritive food during the dry season 
to the flocks of the farmers. Perhaps no land can boast a 
healthier climate than that of the Cape colony, and the large, 
vigorous frame which is a physical characteristic of the people 
gives so far no indication of probable degeneracy. 

It is north of the Orange ee however, beyond the limits of 
the Cape colony, that we find at this moment so many points of 
special interest. Here we have a country, or rather a series of 
countries, which, with the exception of Natal, is comparatively 
unknown land to the European public. Two of these states are 
scarcely noticed in any branch of literature, and the rest have 
only received notice in the pages of obscure or thinly circulated 
publications. The whole of these territories may be said to 
come properly under the style of South-eastern Africa, and 
it is to them that we wish now more particularly to draw 
attention. 

Following the coast line, which here turns more directly to the 
northward, we shall find between the Bashee River and the 
Umtamfuna, which are the northern and southern boundaries 
of the Cape colony and Natal respectively, a long and narrow 
strip of country lying between the Indian Sea on the one hand, 
and the Kahlamba range of mountains on the other. Perhaps 
it may be as well here to say that this great chain of hills is to 
South Africa what the Andes is to South America. It runs 
more or less parallel with the coast at a distance varying from 150 
to 200 miles, and on its eastern side is found the choicest 
portion of the southern céntinent. The tract of independent 
territory thus hemmed in between the mountains and the sea is 
occupied entirely by native tribes, amongst whom a few mission- 
aries and traders dwell. At the extremity nearest the Cape 
colony the great chief Kreli, with his tribe the Amagelaka, still 
resides. Beyond him come the Amaponda, ruled until last year 
by the chief Faku, who, through all successive Kafir wars and 
over a period of fifty years, remained the staunch and friendly 
ally of the British Government. This old chieftain could bring 
25,000 fighting men into the field, and was continually at war 
with one or another of the many minor tribes in his neighbour- 
hood. He died at the age of eighty, about eight months ago. 
His son so far exhibits the friendliest disposition, but whether 
his tenure of power will be as secure and unbroken as was his 
father’s, is a matter of doubt. Amapondaland can boast of a 
river, the St. John’s or Umzimvubu, which is accessible by small 
vessels, and navigable for a few miles from the mouth. On either 
side of the entrance rise steeply up two imposing hills to a height 
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of twelve hundred feet, and the view of these from the sea is a 
most impressive spectacle. 

The natural features of this last stronghold of independent 
barbarism on the South African coast are varied and attractive. 
When first seen by travellers its many beauties elicited most 
hearty admiration. It is hilly and well-wooded. Numerous 
rivers wind down deep valleys to the sea. Long luxuriant grass, 
rich in flowers, swathes the slopes and the hollows. Near 
the mountains more level tracts present breadths of breezy 
pastureland. Rugged heights sometimes break the prospect 
and tease the traveller. Droves of rough, hardy little horses, 
and herds of fat cattle abound, and near the kraals of the 
natives flocks of goats will be seen. Upon its northern borders, 
in a district governed by a Griqua chief or captain, Adam Kok, 
copper has recently been found, and it is believed that mines of 
this metal will be opened out there, equal in richness to those 
on the western shore. It is in all respects a goodly and a 
pleasant land, and it is to be regretted that the British Govern- 
ment does not formally lay claim to the entire seaboard, not 
with a view to immediate territorigl annexation, but as a 
measure of precaution against the possible encroachments of other 
powers. The existence of this break of independent coast line 
between the Cape colony and Natal, subject to no customs , 
regulations, and open to the approaches of any one, is an obvious 
source of complication in the future. It is believed that the 
Imperial authorities do recognise their claim to the seaboard up 
to the 26th parallel of South latitude, but the absence of 
any official and public notification of the fact leads to constant 
uncertainty and misunderstanding. 

Something more may be said about Griqualand and its ruler. 
Ten years ago Adam Kok and his people, who are not pure 
Kafirs, and affect a certain degree of civilization, occupied a dis- 
trict in the northern frontier of the Cape colony, which it was 
deemed expedient to incorporate into the colony. Under Sir 
George Grey’s auspices their present abode was offered in 
exchange and accepted, an arrangement very much to their 
advantage. Their new land consists of about two million acres 
of the finest sheep country in South Africa, lying immediately 
under the Kahlamba mountains, and possessing great capabilities 
for the growth of corn. Here these hybrid people have organized 
themselves as a settled community, and live in square houses, 
which, by the way, is supposed in Africa to be one of the 
elementary evidences of civilization. As the generosity of the 
English Government has secured for them a territory far in 
excess of their requirements, the ruling powers are making a good 
thing by leasing farms to English settlers. The Griquas, how- 
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ever, are too small to livé independently. They are in constant 
collision with their native neighbours. Any clever European 
adventurer can get their chief men under his thumb. Much 
insecurity for property, if not for life, exists there ; and it would 
be a boon to the people were the British Government to com- 
plete its good work, only half done so far, by constituting the 
Griquas British subjects. 

Griqualand is succeeded by Natal, which is, for various reasons, 
the best known district of South Africa. Not only has its name 
been made notorious in connexion with affairs ecclesiastical, but 
more has been said and written concerning it than of any of the 
other states there. When, in 1838, the great expatriation of 
Dutch farmers took place from the Cape colony, a large number 
of those self-exiled people settled down in what is now Natal. 
They entered the country from the interior, and to their eyes and 
minds, tired of long wanderings in untrodden and pathless wilder- 
nesses, the fair scene which spread before them from the top of 
the Kahlamba mountains must have seemed like a Promised 
Land. Not long, however, did they enjoy the country of their 
choice. Events which need not be recapitulated here led to the 
despatch: of a British force to the new settlement, and to hosti- 
lities which resulted in the annexation of the territory to thé Cape 

_colony in the year 1843. Having thus lost their independence, 
a large number of the Dutch settlers again migrated to the 
northward, and founded what is now the South African or 
Transvaal Republic. The only other epoch in the brief history 
of this young colony is its constitution as a separate and inde- 
pendent government in the year 1856. This separation was 
effected by Royal Charter, which also created a legislative 
council consisting of sixteen members, twelve of whom are elected 
by the European colonists. 

Natal is not much larger than Scotland, but its products 
represent the world. Perhaps no country can boast so wide a 
range of resources as this small South-east African state. Amongst 
her exports we find sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and arrowroot, 
by the side of wool, barley, oats, beans and peas, butter, bacon, 
fruit, potatoes, soap, tallow, hides, and spirits, and in conjunction 
with such purely local products as ostrich feathers, wild beast 
skins and ivory, which are brought from the far interior. The 
manifold and somewhat incongruous character of these resources 
can be traced to distinct physical causes. In the first place the 
land rises from the sea to the mountains in a series of terraces, 
the increasing altitude of which sensibly modifies the climate ; 
and, in the second place, the coast-belt is subject to the humid 
influences of the warm Mozambique current, which washes the 
Natalian shore, and does for that country very much what the 
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Gulf stream is said to do for these islands. Thus it is that, 
although Natal is seven degrees beyond the Southern tropic, the 

roducts of the torrid zone are so largely grown there, and that 
a land which produces sugar and coffee yields also within less 
than a hundred miles corn and wool. 

It is not odd that persons who are told of this unusual diversity 
of producing power should ask why it is that a land so richly 
endowed has made such scanty progress—scanty, that is, when 
compared with the advancement of other colonies. After twenty- 
five years of existence as a British colony the European popu- 
lation of Natal only amounts in the aggregate to 17,000, and its 
trade, taking the returns for 1867, is only represented in value 
by 269,580/. for imports, and 225,671/. for exports. When we 
contrast these figures with the returns from the Australian and 
North American colonies during the same period, the African 
colony seems almost to have been standing still. Such a com- 
parison, however, would be most unfair to the latter, were the 
different circumstances of the several communities not taken into 
account. From 1843 to 1849 Natal was an unknown territory. 
In the last-named year a speculative scheme of emigration, started 
in this country, brought the place into notice, and threw upon its 
shores several thousand settlers, few of whom had any practical 
knowledge of agriculture, and none of whom had the experience 
of preceding pioneers and settlers to guide them in the difficult 
work of establishing new industries in an untried field. After 
a year or two's duration this badly organized project collapsed, 
and the accounts sent home by the disheartened and disappointed 
emigrants brought the place into disfavour. Then came the gold 
discoveries in Australia, and the attractions of all other lands 
pe before the glittering charms of the antipodean continent. 

rom Natal even a migration set eastward, and that colony may 
be said to have passed into obscurity until the year 1866, when 
a special agent was sent to this country, commissioned to make 
its capabilities known, and to direct emigration to its shores. 
During all these intervening years the handful of British people 
who had identified their fortunes with the place, was steadily at 
work. Without capital, with indifferent credit, with no experience 
to guide them save what they acquired themselves, with no ac- 
cessions to their numbers worth the name, this band of colonists 
struggled on, finding out little by little what the resources of the 
country were, and taught by many bitter disappointments that 
knowledge of local fitnesses and peculiarities which, having once 
been gained, remains for the lasting benefit of all present and 
future colonists, 

Slow as by comparison the progress of the colonists in wealth- 
getting has been, they exhibit a rare attachment to the land of 
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their adoption. The local journals go to almost extravagant 
lengths in setting forth the advantages and in vaunting the 
capabilities of the country. People who have once lived in 
Natal, wherever they may be or may wander afterwards, look 
back, we are told, with a singular liking and longing for the free 
social atmosphere, pleasant climate, and beautiful natural sur- 
roundings of that southern land. The charm of the place, devoid 
as it is of the higher kinds of social attractions and occupations, 
must rest chiefly in the mildness of the sunny climate and the 
general attractiveness of the scenery. From April to September, 
during the winter months, the air, as a rule, is warm and sunny 
during the day, keen and often frosty at night. The summer- 
time is made less pleasant by many days of excessive heat, by 
frequent storms, and greater uncertainty in the weather. The 
winter much resembles that of central Italy; the summer is 
more tropical in its character. In the midland and upper 
districts hail-storms—such as are never experienced in England 
—are common and destructive, while hot, sirocco-like winds 
blow occasionally for a day or two at a time, and cause great dis- 
comfort. But in spite of these perverse moods now and then, the 
Natalian climate, as a whole, may be classed amongst the most 
moderate and genial of those enjoyed by man. 

The scenery of Natal has thus been generally described by a 
local writer : — 


“ Externally the aspects of our land are beautiful and ennobling— 
beautiful all down the sea-swept coast line, where the earth, warmed 
by the humid breath of the Eastern ocean, bursts into a lavish ful- 
ness of leaf and bloom, and where, down its innumerable valleys, flow 
under the shadow of swarthy hills or impending crags, winding tor- 
tuously towards the sea, the sparkling waters of brooks and rivers. 
There is a rare redundance of beauty about the scenery of these 
coastlands. There are unfoldings of sweet landscapes so frequent in 
their succession that the eye, dulled by familiarity, is apt to get 
callous to the natural graces of the earth around us. Nor is this 
beauty confined to the shore belt. It is found in the grand shapings 
of the outspread uplands, where the earth, naked save for the thick 
grass that clothes her, dilates into huge swelling heights which lie bare 
to the winds of heaven, and roll westward in solemn sequence, like the 
billows of the Southern sea. 

“ But there are ennobling aspects as well. Stand on the verge of 
the rent Inanda basin. Below you the ground falls sheer at one 
great plunge, and the scarred rocks around wall in apparent chaos. 
Hills shoot up and down in confused disorder, and cast the shadows 
of their stark frowning crags over the mystic valleys beneath them. 
Round the basements of these shattered eminences patches of glis- 
tening verdure, or of dark bush growth, nestle; rushing streams 
shimmer fitfully whenever sun-lit, but best doth the gloomy shade of 
cloud and rock beseem the savage grandeur of the scene, 
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“Or go beyond all of which I have written, to our land’s western 
marge, where the majesty of mountains mingles its influence with the 
rest. There the Scot finds his native hills surpassed, while even the 
Swiss might feel at home. Above you the ramparts of the Kahlamba 
turn their awful Sphinx-like precipices to the rising sun, and lift their 
gaunt peaks, often snow-swathed, into a yet purer air. Down the 
ledgeless flanks of the mountain summer torrents weave silver tracery, 
while their recumbent slopes are shaggy with the green drapery of 
veteran trees. Beyond those impassive sentinels the plains of Africa 
stretch illimitably, and the savage shares with the Boer republican 
dominion over the land.” 


In Natal several distinct races of men may be found living 
side by side. There are first the aboriginal natives ; of the Kafir 
tribes, who were the original dwellers on the soil, but few remain. 
In the earlier years of this century the wars carried on by the 
great Zulu warrior Chaka, led to the flight, destruction, or ex- 
pulsion of most of the natives of Natal. Since the occupation of 
the country by the British, however, a constant influx of natives 
from other territories has taken place. These were mostly 
refugees from the cruelty of neighbouring chieftains, and they 
have been in most cases allowed to settle on the soil, and enjoy 
the same rights as the older residents of the country. There are 
now probably 230,000 Kafirs living within the colony. Natal 
presents perhaps the only instance that can be cited where a race 
of heathen barbarians is found living amongst and in constant 
contact with a white race without hostility between the two, and 
without a gradual process of extinction on the part of the coloured 
people. In New Zealand and in North America this problem 
has been tried, and has failed. There the two races have never 
coalesced nor intermingled. There feud and bloodshed have 
marked the intercourse of the white man and the black. It may 
be that the natures of the Maori and the Rec Indian differ es- 
sentially from ‘the nature of the Zulu Kafir. It may be, though 
on this point we are doubtful, that in Natal a different policy has 
been carried out. But whatever the cause of. failure may be in 
New Zealand and North America, it is none the less certain that 
in Natal, ever since British rule was established there, twenty- 
five years ago, the most perfect peace has prevailed. It is quite 
true that several reasons may be assigned for this special but 
very happy state of things. Between the several tribes that 
make up the native population of Natal there is little unity and 
concord, and considerable jealousy and distrust. Many of them 
are largely composed of refugees, who are only too glad to find 
and to enjoy a state of peace and security, entirely unknown to 
them under their own rulers. These, however, are only reasons 
why hostile combinations should not be formed amongst them, 
not why peace should be preserved. The latter, after all, are the 
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most potent, and it is but just and well that facts so honourable 
to our countrymen should be properly understood in England. 
The natives of Natal have had no substantial cause for discon- 
tent. They have been treated almost too well by the colonial 
authorities. They have enjoyed privileges and immunities which 
few citizens of a European state can claim. In the early years 
of the settlement large tracts of land were set apart under the 
name of locations for the use of the natives resident in the 
colony. It has been generally considered on the spot that this 
policy was carried out in a mistaken manner; that the lands 
thus appropriated should have been scattered about the country 
in small blocks, easily manageable, instead of in vast tracts 
situated in the most rugged and inaccessible localities, where the 
natives have lived apart, that is secluded from the white settlers, 
and have been massed together in numbers that might become 
formidable. 

The evil results of this arrangement have, however, happily 
been so far only indirect and of a moral nature. Habits and 
modes of life which it would be well to modify and improve, 
have remained in these locations unassailable by the force of 
civilized example. The natives have not given themselves up so 
fully to systematic labour as it is desirable they should do, and 
as they would have done had they not found in their homes too 
tempting opportunities for indulgence in the idle and luxurious 
indolence which is the savage’s normal state of life. In their 
locations they found an abundance of pasture land for their 
herds and of garden ground for the growth of theircrops. Their 
women did the rough work of the fields; their boys saw after the 
herds. What need therefore to engage in those pursuits of 
regular toil by which alone it may safely be asserted man’s 
faculties are kept out of mischief, and his being properly trained 
and disciplined? Idleness and barbarism are synonymous, and 
they who would civilize the savage must first teach him the 
primal law and moral necessity of work. 

No one can charge either the Government or the people of 
Natal with any desire to deprive the natives of their lands. 
Although so many of them have really no claim as aboriginal 
occupants of the soil to a share in its proprietorship, they—that 
is, the adult men—have been treated with a liberality that to 
many might seem indiscriminate. In 1861 the governor of the 
colony announced that he was about to issue tribal land titles to 
the native chiefs throughout the colony. Against such a recog- 
nition of the tribal principle, and such a perpetuation of the power 
of chieftainship per se, the local legislature loudly protested, and a 
battle lasting some years ensued between the governor and the 
representatives of the people. In the end the latter succeeded, 
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by agreeing te a compromise, in getting the principle of indi- 
vidual titles admitted; but a Native Trust, to be nominated by 
the governor, was to be created by law, in whom the titles should 
be vested. The colonial representatives went further than the 
official executive in their readiness to deal liberally with the 
natives. The governor had proposed to charge a sum of two 
shillings an acre as a purchase price for the lands to be alienated. 
To this the legislature demurred. Said they, if the natives are 
entitled to land at all, it is but just to give them it free of cost ; 
and they therefore alienated by legal enactment lands which 
extend in the aggregate to an area of nearly one and a half 
million acres, calculated at the rate of about twenty-five acres 
for every head of a house. 

The free and secure possession of as much land as they want is 
not, however, the only reason enjoyed by the native in Natal for 
keeping quiet. He has not by coming under British rule lost 
his own system of law, and his right to indulge in his own social 
customs. Kafir-law, which in the strictest sense is lex non 
scripta, is always adhered to in cases between native and native. 
The Zulus are wonderfully good advocates, and the ingenuity 
and natural eloquence with which they plead their causes before 
the European magistrates would do credit to Westminster Hall. 
Nor does the Government interfere with their domestic enjoy- 
ments. They are at liberty to marry as many wives as they like, 
and until the other day could bargain for these wives with their 
fathers, irrespective of any likes or dislikes which the girls them- 
selves might have. This form of woman-slavery, which had long 
been denounced in the colony as incompatible with the freedom of 
British subjects, was last year subjected to certain counteracting 
checks by the enactment of laws requiring that all marriages 
be registered, that fees be payable on such registration, and that 
a certain fixed number of cows shall be a legal offer on the part 
of a native bridegroom to the father of the girl he seeks to wed. 
Hitherto it has too often been the case that wealthy old men 
have outbid their younger rivals, and that girls have been forced 
into marriage with patriarchal Bluebeards directly against their 
wishes and their will. 

In one respect the Natal Kafir appears to differ from the 
natives of New Zealand and North America. They have no ob- 
jection to servitude, as such. It has been calculated that 20,000 
of them are at work under white employers at one time or an- 
other during the year. When in service they appear to be quite 
cheerful and contented, and to masters who understand the 
management of them, they are excellent servants. The young 
unmarried men and the boys are chiefly those who seek employ- 
ment. The married men as a rule stay at home, and pay the 
[Vol. XCI. No, CLXXX.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. Z 
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taxes imposed by Government out of the wages of their sons. It 
is no unusual thing, however, for even married men to enter ser- 
vice occasionally, when food is scarce at home, or any special pres- 
sure prevails, There is, on the whole, an abundant demand for 
this kind of labour, but the colonists complain, and with reason, 
that their enterprises and industry are sadly impaired and 
retarded by the capriciousness of the labour supply. No law 
worth the name is in force under which contracts of service 
for lengthened periods can be entered into, nor are the Kafirs 
encouraged by the Government to enter into such agreements. 
The result is that the farmer or planter is often left in the lurch 
at the most critical period of his operations, Natives leave their 
employer whenever their caprice prompts them to return home- 
ward ; and it is significant of the freedom they enjoy that a 
Kafir seldom stays at his work for a longer period than nine 
months. Six months generally suffice to produce home-sickness 
in the native bosom, and when that malady sets in nothing less 
than a few months’ holiday at his paternal kraal will effect a cure. 
So far it has been found impracticable to establish a better and 
more regular system. The home Government looks with jealous 
eye on any attempt to legislate colonially on the question of 
native labour. They see in every such attempt a covert approach 
to slavery. -That perverse humanitarianism which sees a Legree 
in every unoffending colonist, and an oppressed Quashee in every 
“noble savage,” fails as yet to see that the best way to make the 
native truly free is to train him to habits of steady, self- 
reliant industry, to make him a useful citizen, as well as an un- 
fettered man, to teach him that the liberty of the British subject 
means the capacity to work for an honest livelihood, and the ob- 
ligation to uphold the common weal of the State, not mere 
licence to indulge the unbridled propensities of a savage nature, 
nor the right to gratify personal caprice irrespective of the in- 
terests of others. 

These are questions, however, which it may fairly be presumed 
the lapse of time and the pressure of circumstances will solve. 
In their relations with the natives around them during the past 
twenty-five years the colonists of Natal have shown themselves 
worthy to be trusted. That period of peaceful relations and 
industrial progress has seen a new generation grow to maturity. 
The men who would now in the ordinary course of things be the 
chief fighting strength of the native population, know nought of 
war by personal experience. They have listened to the tales of 
bloody strife told by their fathers when basking in the sunshine, 
or when sitting at night round their hut fires, but here ends 
their knowledge of the battle and the fray. Their boyhood and 
youth have been passed under the mild rule and amongst the 
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peaceful pursuits of the white man. And thus living the quiet 
lives of British subjects, they and their fathers have come to 
acquire strong positive interests in behalf of peace. Colonial 
statesmen have not always or often sought -to indoctrinate a 
native population with the true principles of conservatism. 
Possession of property is, we take it, the best surety for a man’s 
loyalty asa citizen. Givea native a direct personal stake in 
the soil he occupies, and he will be far less likely to jeopardize 
the tenure of that property than he would be as a landless 
man. Quite apart from the action of the Government it is no 
uncommon thing in Natal for natives to buy-or to rent farms. 
They are shrewd judges of pasture land, and can well estimate 
the value of a good estate. Considerable sums have at times 
been paid by them for land that they have coveted. Of late 
years the use of ploughs by them has become general. Their 
normal mode of agriculture is to hoe up the ground roughly with 
a kind of pick made specially for their use. This work is done 
mostly by the women. Now, however, ploughs are being largely 
bought by them, through the instrumentality of the Government, 
which sells these implements on easy-terms, As these ploughs 
are used by the men, a twofold good is thus attained ; the natives 
are accustomed to an improved system of agriculture, and the 
men are led to labour in the fields, instead of lolling idly about 
their huts, or indulging in the pastime of hunts and dances. 

Any notice of Natal would be very incomplete without a refe- 
rence to its mineral resources. It has long been believed that the 
colony was rich in this kind of wealth, but the young community 
lacked both the skill and the capital required first to explore the 
mineral resources of the country, and then to turn those resources 
to account. The geology of Natal forms the subject of an able 
and interesting paper read last year by Dr. Sutherland, Surveyor- 
General, before the Natural History Association of the colony. 
We have not room to make extracts from this pamphlet, but it 
shows that, although this portion of South Eastern Africa is com- 
paratively devoid of those fossil forms of extinct organic life, 
which makes geology so interesting a study in this country, the 
history and relations of its rocks and strata may be investigated 
with keen if not absorbing interest by the intelligent observer. 
The older formations are very prominent throughout the country, 
and give a stern and impressive aspect to the scenery of many 
districts. Until recently it was maintained that coal was not 
likely to be found in a land presenting the geological features 
most common in Natal. This view has been entirely dispelled 
by later discoveries, and by more extended observation. The 
north-western districts of the colony abound in outcroppings of 
excellent steam coal. Seams varying in thickness from a few 
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inches to five and six feet are found to run laterally through the 
mountains. It would appear that volcanic action in remote 
ages had covered up these carboniferous deposits beneath older 
strata. Sir Roderick Murchison has expressed his belief that 
the coal fields of Natal are part of the same great bed whose 
northern outcroppings were first observed by Dr. Livingstone, 
near the Zambesi. Most of the coal seams so far discovered are 
found at a distance of 150 miles and more from the port. Coal, 
however, has been found much nearer than this. About forty- 
five miles north of the port a seam of anthracitic coal crops out 
along the beach, and dips inland. Many years ago, according to 
Mr. Morewood, an analysis and trial of this coal were made in 
England, and the result was that the heating power of the Natal 
coal was set down at 131°14 against 150°5 Yorkshire. The 
usual indications of coal have also been found in localities nearer 
to the port. 

Last year the colonists became so impressed with the value of 
this resource, and the importance of developing it, that public 
meetings were held, and committees formed, with the view of 
urging on measures which might lead to the establishment of 
mining operations. The subject was brought before the local 
legislature by Mr. Robinson, who moved the following resolutions, 
which were carried unanimously. As the question is really one 
of national importance, we make no apology for reprinting these 
resolutions at length, more especially as they give succinctly a 
bird’s-eye view of the matter ; they are as follows :— 


1. That in the opinion of this House the existence of workable coal 
mines in the colony of Natal is a direct and material advantage 
to the Imperial interests, and cannot fail to conduce to the 
naval supremacy of the mother country. 

2. That in support of this opinion the following reasons may be 
urged :— 

a. The South African seaboard presents the only available ports 
of call for the ocean traffic to Australia and the East. 

b. Up to the present time no available coalfields have been dis- 
covered in South Africa, except those lately opened out in 
Natal. 

c. That according to the reports of the Surveyor-General and 
Colonial Engineer, not only are the coalfields of Natal of 
great extent, and the natural surface outcroppings of coal 
seams many and extensive, but the quality of the coal has 
been proved by trials made on board the port steamer and 
H.M.S. Hydra, to be equal in many respects to that of 
English steam coal, and to be well fitted for use in steam- 
vessels. 

d. That Sir Roderick Murchison, Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has expressed his opinion, based upon state- 
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ments made and specimens submitted to him, that “there 
is beyond all doubt in the colony of Natal a much greater 
development of coal than in any part of Africa yet explored.” 
e. That beyond the confines of the colony coal of good quality 
crops out in many places, and is used by the settlers. 


f, That indications of coal have been found in other districts 


of the colony than those from which coal is ordinarily taken 
at present, more especially on the coast, where seams of 
anthracite coal up to sixteen inches in thickness crop out 
along the seashore about forty miles north of Durban, and 
that a thin vein of similar coal has also been lately found 
within a few miles from the seaport. 


g. That it is highly desirable that a thorough survey of the 


whole colony should be made as recommended by, and in 
the words of, the Director-General, namely, “that an intel- 
ligent and experienced mining engineer should be sent to 
Natal without delay, to report not only upon the amount 
and character of the coal, but also upon the cost of extrac- 
tion and of transport to Durban by railroads that have 
yet to be made.” 


h. That the present depressed state of the colonial revenue, 


necessitating as it does large measures of retrenchment, 
together with the inability of the colonists, for the time 
being, to bear fresh taxation—now that they are only 
beginning to recover from a prolonged period of commercial 
depression and financial embarrassment—renders it most 
difficult for the colony to bear such a heavy additional 
charge as this important survey would involve. 


j. That apart from the undoubted advantages which would 


accrue to the commerce of the United Kingdom by the 
establishment of an abundant supply of cheap coal at the 
seaport of Durban, the advantages secured to the Imperial 
government would be no less considerable, seeing that one of 
the first objects of an enemy, in the event of a war with 
any naval power, would probably be to seize outward bound 
colliers, and to cripple as far as possible the foreign coal 
supply of the mother country. The possession of available 
coal mines in South Africa makes the Imperial govern- 
ment independent of such a policy, while it secures for 
H.M. cruisers and transports, even during times of peace, 
an economical supply of fuel at the half-way calling place 
of the Southern Ocean. 


k, That the colony of Natal has aiready out of its own unaided 


and scanty resources, erected a first-class lighthouse at its 
seaport, and is carrying out works for the improvement of 
the harbour entrance, which are already pronounced to 
have had a beneficial effect. When completed, these works 
will enable vessels of considerable tonnage to obtain con- 
stant access to the safe anchorage of an almost landlocked 
harbour. 
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8. That upon these grounds the House is strongly of opinion that 
the Home Government should be urged to contribute towards 
the cost of the proposed survey, and to assist by its guarantee, 
or in any other way that may be deemed expedient, the con- 
struction of the railway which will be required in order to 
transport the coal from the mines to the coast. 


Subsequently other resolutions were also passed, declaring the 
willingness of the little parliament to vote half the cost of the 
survey, provided that the Imperial Government would defray 
the rest. Are we wrong in expressing a hope that a plea so 
moderate, and backed by arguments so strong and practical, will 
receive a favourable hearing in Downing-street? The sum 
immediately involved is a trifle when compared with the 
amounts frittered away yearly in costly naval experiments. 
England has never been at war with a naval power able to meet 
her fairly, since the supremacy of steam upon the seas was 
recognised. The blockading of the Russian ports during the 
Crimean war shut out any prospect of menace from that quarter. 
There have not been, therefore, opportunities of estimating the 
probabilities of action should such a calamity occur as war with a 
ates whose command of the seas might be indestructible. So 
ong as naval operations are entirely dependent upon steam as a 
motive power, and so long as steam is dependent upon coal for 
its production, so long will the unlimited supply of that com- 
modity in all seas navigated by British cruisers and transports, 
be indispensable as a naval auxiliary. Of what use would be 
the ironclads and steel guns, which now absorb such a large share 
of the Imperial revenue, were the want of coal to paralyze their 
strength, and neutralize their capabilities? Surely then it would 
be wise policy on the part of the mother country to help in 
making available for commercial purposes these coal mines on 
the South African coast. There, whatever might happen, she 
could depend upon a supply of fuel for her vessels. There, 
without the cost as at present, of transporting it thither, coal 
could be cheaply obtained half way on the track to her vast 
Eastern possessions. It has been estimated that the coal required 
at Capetown for the Abyssinian transports cost nearly 75,000/., 
at least three times as much as it would have cost had the mines 
in Natal been worked. It may be said that the opening out of 
these coal-fields isa matter for commercial enterprize. So it would 
be in an older and a better known country. But Natal is young 
and obscure, as well as poor, and cannot without help undertake 
such an extensive work. She now asks the Home Government 
to aid her in ascertaining the true nature and extent of a resource 
which will be a boon to the world, and it seems to us that it 
would be wise policy, and in the end sound economy, to 
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hearken and accede to that request. It is more than probable 
that when once these Southern coal-fields are made available, the 
shipping trade round the Cape will undergo a revolutionary 
change. The expediency of constructing very large steamers 
adapted to make the voyages to India and Australia in forty or 
forty-five days has often been discussed. Given a cheap and 
abundant coal supply on the South African coast, and this pro- 
ject would at once become practicable. 

In addition to coal Natal possesses iron, which from early 
times has been smelted by the natives. This useful ore is also 
found in close vicinity to the coal-fields, so that the two minerals 
which have made England so great may yet play an important 
part in the destiny of Africa. Copper has also been discovered, 
but the want of capital has prevented adequate mining operations. 
Traces of other metals have been found. During the last six 
months minute particles of gold have been discovered in con- 
siderable number in two parts of the colony, and prospecting 
operations are now going on in districts and amongst geological 
formations, that are very much akin to those near the northern 
gold-fields as well as to those prevailing in Australia. Whether 
the precious metal will be found in quantities to pay for digging 
or working, remains yet to be seen. In some of the Natalian rivers 
garnetiferous sand abounds; rock crystals are very plentiful ; 
agates, cornelian, and other pebbles are common, and interesting 
masses of petrified or silicified trees are frequently met with. 

Still keeping to the coast we come beyond Natal to the 
country that is known as Zululand. Like Natal, it is washed 
on its eastern boundary by the Indian Ocean, and like Natal, 
too, its western frontier is formed by the Kahlamba mountains, 
which in some parts sink more gently towards the east, and in 
others assume an almost impassable character. Delagoa Bay is 
generally regarded as marking the northern limits of this territory, 
upon which the Boers of the Transvaal Republic have cast 
longing eyes for many years past. About half way between 
Natal and Delagoa Bay occurs what is known as St. Lucia Bay, 
a long reedy lagoon, intersected by deeper channels running 
northward behind a sandy ridge of land for about forty miles. 
Few countries have had so little written or published concerning 
them as this. The wilds of the Zambesi and of equatorial Africa, 
the wastes and marshes of the western coast, almost every section 
of the African shore, have formed the staple of many volumes ; 
but Zululand would seem to be too near the confines of civili- 
zation to be interesting to the lovers of travel-lore. Although 
visited yearly by large numbers of British traders, one hears far 
less of it and its affairs than of the regions near the sources of 
the Nile; and yet the country is large, rich, and tempting—few 
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lands present a wider range of productiveness, few enjoy such 
capacities for supporting a large population. 

Zululand seems in many respects to be but a modified 
counterpart of Natal; it lies nearer the equator, and has a 
somewhat warmer climate. Were it not for the fact that its 
south-western corner is cut off, and forms the republican district 
of Utrecht, the country would be a pretty regular parallelogram 
between the mountains and the sea. As in Natal, the land rises 
in three terraces from the sea-level ; that nearest to the shore is 
said to be not only more fertile, but more capable of cultivation 
than even the coastlands of Natal—in many places you might 
put the plough in and drive the furrow in a straight line for miles 
without meeting an obstacle. The climate of this region is moist, 
and not over healthy, In some parts—near St. Lucia Bay, for 
instance—fever is endemic; lurking in the vapours exhaled by 
the marshlands, or bred amidst the thick vegetation that clothes 
some of the seaward valleys. The next terrace is very hilly, but 
well fitted for the grazing of cattle. Here also the plough may 
in many parts take possession of the soil. Beyond this midland 
tract the surface is also broken and mountainous, but occasionally 
it stretches inland into expansive plains, dotted over with little 
conical hills. These, of course, are also grazing ground, but are 
probably fitted for agriculture as well. There are here, too, 
what may be called valley-plains, covered with a thick but useless 
description of bush, In these situations tropical fruits may be 
reared ; but they are by no means healthy spots as residences for 
white men. Rivers run through them, and marshes are frequent. 
Nor is the vegetation confined to a useless growth of jungle: 
eight extensive forests are familiar to the few residents there ; 
yellow-wood and other valuable trees are known to be abundant, 
but there may be others unknown to fame as yet. From time 
to time tales reach the colony of rare and curious trees that have 
some special properties, but they literally “waste their sweetness 
on the desert air.” Game also continues plentiful. Many bands 
of white and native hunters have carried on their raids year 
after year. The noble pursuit of sport has been reduced to a 
trade. Vast numbers of the finest class of game—eland, buffalo, 
elephant, and leopard—have been shot down, not for the love of 
excitement, but for the sake of their saleable skins or tusks. And 
yet so thickly have these forests been occupied by the wild 
creatures of the wilderness that in many more sequestered 
localities game may yet be found in abundance. But this, alas, 
will not long be the distinction of Zululand. Rifles are getting 
so numerous in the hands of Europeans and natives, especially 
of the latter, that the extermination or dislodgment of these 
noble animals is a mere matter of time. 
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Many valuable products will flourish in Zululand : sugar-cane 
and arrowroot, together with other tropical plants, have already 
been grown there. Sugar must in course of time be largely pro- 
duced upon the rich alluvial lands of the coast-belt. In former 
years, before pleuro-pneumonia ravaged South Africa, Zululand 
was famous for its herds, and even yet large numbers of cattle 
are brought into the colony from thence. The area of the 
country may perhaps be rather more than that of Natal, and 
has been eh iw estimated at 22,000 square miles. We have 
already shown that it is broken and hilly. It is also well 
watered; rivers and running streams are numerous, and the 
mouth of the Umhlatusi, about fifty miles from Natal, has been 
often pronounced navigable. The largest of these is the Umvo- 
losi; it enters the sea at St. Lucia Bay, and it is in fact partly 
the cause of that harbour. The valleys through which these 
rivers run are often clothed with mimosa bush, amongst which 
buffaloes are commonly found. One must regret that so little is 
known of the geology of Zululand: that branch of observation 
would not appear to have been much pursued by the hunters 
and traders who have visited the country. 

This beautiful country—for it really is such—is gradually be- 
coming depopulated ; in some districts you may travel for miles 
without seeing a kraal, or other vestige of human life, Such a 
state of things must be attributed to the political condition of 
the country. A despotism pure and simple reigns there. For 
many years life was held as cheap as it is in the most savage 
parts of Africa, whether it be Dahomey on the western shore, or 
Uganda on the equatorial lake. The nominal and paramount 
tuler is Umpande. This old chieftain, who is famous for his 
obesity, succeeded his brother Dingaan in the year 1840 ; he is 
also a younger brother of the renowned warrior Chaka, to whom 
allusion has already been made. He came into power as the 
friend and ally of the Dutch Boers, when they first settled in 
Natal, and after so many of their number had been cruelly 
slaughtered by the Zulu tyrant, Dingaan. From that period 
Umpande has always kept on good terms with the white people. 
He, like Eli, has had sore trouble with his sons, of whom he has 
@ goodly number, as may well be supposed, when we say that 
the old king numbers his wives by the hundred. His children 
look forward to the time of their father’s death, and severally 
aspire to the heirship. The succession has been as fruitful a 
source of hostility and heartburning among them as it has often 
been among more civilized people. In 1857 the quarrels of the 
sons came to a crisis, and resulted in a terrible massacre on the 


- Natal frontier, more than three thousand people falling victims 


to the ferocity of the victorious son, Cetywayo. This young man 
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is a Kafir of rare endowments and of kingly presence—a Zulu 
Alexander, who, in quest of supremacy, sticks at few scruples, 
but who, having got the power, has the shrewdness not to abuse 
it. Having effectually silenced his older brothers, for some time 
at least, and secured the submission, if not the love, of his father’s 
people, he has since been the recognised heir to the throne, and 
to a great extent ruler of the nation. In the year 1861 he was 
formally acknowledged as the futare chieftain of the Amazulu, 
by an official representative of the Natal government. He pro- 
fesses to place a high value on friendly relations with the English, 
and is much guided by the advice of English counsellors, All 
persons entering Zululand have now to obtain a license to trade 
or shoot from him, and he has established a kind of custom-house 
upon the frontier, which acts as a great restriction upon com- 
_™merce. But the change for which Cetywayo deserves the highest 
credit is that of putting an end to the indiscriminate slaughter 
of offending persons. Until within the last year or so blood was 
spilt in the most reckless manner; cases of violent death on 
charges of witchcraft were so common that scarcely a week passed 
without its own specific butchery. Seldom was there only one 
victim, generally speaking a man was put to death along with 
one or two of his wives. The diminution of the population was 
also attributed to that well-known law of life, common, we believe, 
to all animal kind, that where the females lead hard and perilous 
lives, where nature is unfriendly and food is scant, male births 
preponderate ; at any rate it has been so in Zululand, where the 
girls and women have had to toil after their lords and masters— 
literally and really such—on their warlike expeditions, as carriers 
of food. It may be mentioned as illustrating this singular fact, 
that in the cases of twenty-eight families, it was some few years 
ago found that seventy-six boys and only fifty-one girls had been 
born. In the neighbouring colony of Natal, where peace prevails, 
the numerical relations of the sexes are believed to be more equal, 
if not reversed. 
It is a noteworthy fact that both Umpande and Cetywayo in 
some sort recognise the paramount supremacy of the British 
Government. It is their common practice in cases of political 
difficulty to ask the advice of the colonial authorities in Natal. 
It was through the good counsel they got from that quarter, 
combined with the influence of the many excellent missionaries 
in Zululand, that they were induced to discourage the reckless 
disregard of human life. They speak of the Governor of Natal 
as their father, they take constant opportunities of sending him 
presents, or tokens of their friendship, and two of these in the 
shape of enormous tusks of ivory formed a conspicuous feature 
in the exhibition of South-east African products at the Paris 
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Exhibition. Much of this good feeling is due to the wise and 
able diplomacy of Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, who for nearly 
twenty-five years has had charge of native affairs in Natal, and 
whose knowledge of the native character, not exceeded by that 
of any other man in Africa, has been acquired by a lifetime 
passed among them in the service of his Queen. 

Beyond Zululand we reach the region of Portuguese settle- 
ments, which are among the earliest vestiges of civilized man’s 
presence in Southern Africa. Vasco di Gama’s discoveries along 
this coast at the close of the fifteenth century were at once 
followed up by several ventures of colonization and conquest on 
the part of the Portuguese. Attention was directed to these dis- 
tant and almost mythical shores by the reported existence of 
gold in great quantities, and more than one expedition was fitted 
out on a gigantic scale for the purpose of searching for and taking 
possession of the reputed El Dorado. Most of these movements 
failed. The ravages of fever, the want of food, and the hostility 
of the natives, were obstacles that were never surmounted, and 
the traditionary Ophir was never reached. Gold, however, was 
obtained from the natives, and down to the present time it has 
been brought down from unknown regions in the interior, stowed 
away in quills, for use as a medium of barter. In due time the 
Portuguese found a surer source of wealth than any fabulous 
city of gold, in the slave-trade, which being sanctioned by a 
Papal bull henceforth became the grand traffic of the East African 
coast. Little by little the Portuguese have abandoned all 
attempts at colonization. The traces of their settlements cease 
within a few miles from the shore, save where the slave- hunting 
parties organized under their auspices leave behind them in 
depopulated lands and wasted homes, sad tokens of their pre- 
sence. It is not saying too much to assert that Portuguese 
domination has been the blight of East Africa. It has all but 
sealed the coast to everything but the rapacity and brutality of 
the men who have made the name of their so-called country a 
byeword in these seas, and prostituted to the vilest ends the 
monopoly they have enjoyed. Testimony on this point is 
abundant. Time after time have attempts made by the British 
colonial communities of the South to open up legitimate trading 
connexions with the Portuguese ports failed. Vessels have been 
seized, trading parties stopped, property confiscated, and even 
Englishmen cruelly imprisoned or detained, at these centres of 
lawlessness. It is around these places, too, that the natives will 
be found in a more demoralised and debased condition than in 
any other part of Africa. European vices are engrafted on the 
baser passions of heathenism. Moral and social obligations are 
trampled down, and the white race, which should be the type of 
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.4 higher and purer form of life, is degraded and made hateful in 
the eyes of the aborigines. Upon this point we can never forget 
Dr. Livingstone’s emphatic statement, that while Lord Palmer- 
ston’s efforts to put down slave trade on the West coast, where 
English influence is predominant, had been most successful, on 
the East coast, in spite of the vast expenditure incurred by the 
Imperial Government in maintaining a squadron in those seas, 
they had been comparatively abortive. 

It is true that the class of men chiefly chargeable with these 
melancholy results are not pure Portuguese, but the bastard off- 
spring of a mixed parentage. It is true also, that in some cases 
the men sent out as governors and officials are persons of high 
rectitude and sincerity of purpose. It is, at the same time, to 
be just as much feared that Portugal finds it convenient to wink 
at these outrages on international law, and the principles which 
govern modern enterprise. Doubtless in times past the system 
has brought huge profits to the abettors. During all these years 
of monopoly the Portuguese adventurers have carried on a trade 
of whose extent it is difficult to form an estimate, but which 
must have proved enormously remunerative. Ivory, gums, 
feathers, skins, oil, woods, fibre, and even cotton have been 
exported to Goa, Bombay, and Europe, but in human flesh the 
traffic has been most considerable. The principal ports are 
Lorenzo Marques, on the north side of Delagoa Bay, where the 
Portuguese are in perpetual broils with the natives around them ; 
Inhambane, a port situated a few miles up a deep river, accessible 
to vessels of considerable: burthen; Sofala, Quillimane, and 
Mozambique. Of these places very little is known, as they are 
rarely visited by British merchantmen, except the two first, with 
which a desultory connexion with Natal is kept up. This 
much, however, may be said, that unless Portugal modifies her 
policy and reforms her course of action upon the East African 
coast, there is no hope that that side of the continent will or 
can be civilized and improved by any operations starting from the 
seaboard. 

We now come to that portion of South Africa which presents 
at this moment so many phases of political importance to the 
attention of Imperial statesmen. Beyond the northern boundary 
of the Cape colony, and the western border of Natal, there 
stretch toward the equator two republics, principally though 
thinly peopled by Boer families of Dutch extraction. When in 
1838 the migration of farmers from the Cape colony took place, 
a large number settled on the territory immediately over the 
Orange River, which here forms the Cape frontier. This is 4 
land of vast sweeping plains, with little in the shape of bush or 
tree to clothe its surface or to hide its pastures, and with few 
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hills to break the dead monotony of its flat expanses. Here and 
there, however, table-topped or craggy mountains rise abruptly ° 
from the savannahs, and give a wilder aspect to the scene. As 
may easily be imagined, this is more a country of flocks and 
herds than of fields and plantations. As such it possesses excel- 
lent capabilities. Sir George Grey, the ablest governor South 
Africa has had for many a long year, so far back as 1855 wrote 
as follows to the Secretary of State :—“The territory of the 
Orange Free State forms one of the finest pastoral countries I 
have ever seen. There is no district of Australia which I have 
visited which throughout so great an extent of territory affords 
so uniformly good a pastoral country.” This statement is verified 
by the fact (according to a recent calculation) that there are 
2,500,000 sheep in the country; that it exports yearly 23,000 
bales of wool, valued at 230,000/., and hides, cattle, and horses 
worth 45,000/., and that its annual exports have advanced from 
an aggregate value of 25,0001. in 1854 to 26,5007. in 1868. The 
climate of this region is considered to be the finest in South 
Africa. As the whole territory is severai thousand feet above 
the sea level, it enjoys a remarkably clear and keen atmosphere, 
and there are few rivers and tracts of moist ground to impart 
dampness to the air. Immense herds of game, consisting of 
elands, quaggas, wildebeests and other antelopes still course over 
these limitless plains, although it is estimated that 37,000 persons 
of European origin are resident in the state. 

England can charge herself with few greater shortcomings 
than her treatment of this secluded inland state. After its 
occupation by the emigrant farmers in 1838, the usual rela- 
tions arose between the surrounding native tribes, and the 
Dutch settlers freed now from the wholesome restraints of 
British rule. Cattle thefts became frequent, and reprisals, with 
interest, were made by the farmers. The latter—never gently 
disposed towards people with black skins, and mindful of suffer- 
ings inflicted during frontier wars—indulged in several acts of 
oppression, which at last led to an appeal for protection made to 
the colonial government by aggrieved native chieftains. An en- 
deavour was made to extend some kind of magisterial control 
over the district. This effort was unfortunately defeated. A 
large number of the Boers who had left Natal, after being in 
arms there against the Queen’s troops, entered the Free State, 
and proclaimed there an independent republic. This rash pro- 
ceeding was followed up by the establishment of a form of 
slavery, and these circumstances, combined with the notorious 
lawlessness of the community, induced the home Government to 
take action. An armed force was sent over the Orange River; 
the farmers who attacked this body when it was on the march 
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were worsted, and the territory was immediately brought under 
the British flag as the “Orange River Sovereignty.” : 

This change gave general satisfaction both to Europeans and 
natives. Those who did not covet the distinction of being Briti® 
subjects, the implacably hostile, receded to the northward, crossed 
the Vaal River, which is the present boundary between the two 
states, and established there the South African, better known 
as the Transvaal Republic. A British Resident was appointed 
at Bloemfontein, the chief town of the sovereignty, and a 
small garrison was stationed there. In 1851 it was declared 
by letters patent to be a distinct and separate colony. Unfortu- 
nately for itself and for Soutb Africa, this independence was soon to 
take a direction which few at that time contemplated. Tempted, 
however, by this extension of British rule, and the security which 
generally comes with it, many colonists crossed the Orange 
River, bought, or acquired by grant, farms, and laid out large 
sums in the purchase of stock and the erection of buildings, 
Then came the Kafir war of 1851-2, during which the “ British 
Resident” became embroiled with the Basutos, and experienced 
reverses and disaster. To quote the words of an ably written 
“ Memorial,” lately presented and we are glad to say very favour- 
ably received at the Colonial Office, 

“This mismanagement produced several complications, and the 
then Governor of the Cape colony and High Commissioner, Sir Harry 
Smith, was superseded in his government before he could apply a 
remedy. Sir George Cathcart succeeded to the Government, and 
with the avowed object of sustaining the prestige of the British name, 
he marched into Basutoland and attacked the Basuto army.” 


Although the “Memorial” does not say so, this movement was 
also a failure, and this fact, together with its cost, induced the 
home Government, already sickened by the great expense of the 
Kafir war, to send out Sir George Russell Clerk, “to ascertain 
whether it was practicable to make arrangements for the aban- 
donment of the whole of that territory.” This extraordinary 
procedure, perhaps the most undignified act of which any British 
ministry has been guilty, was carried out, we must presume, by 
the Commissioner in the spirit of the instructions given to him. 

“ Professing to be guided in his decisions and report by the opinions 
of those most interested—the residents themselves, meetings were 
called throughout the sovereignty for the election of delegates, through 
whom the public voice was to be expressed. The expression of public 
opinion and feeling thus gained through these twenty-four delegates 
was clear and unmistakeable. It was that on every consideration of 
right, honour, and expediency, the British Government could not 
abandon the sovereignty.” 

Sir George Clerk, however, was commissioned to arrange for 
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he abandonment of this territory; and abandoned it must be. 
After some further parley, finding that the delegates would never 
listen to what to them was an appalling proposition, he dissolved 
them as a representative body ; and although they expressed the 
feelings and desires of a vast majority of the people of both 
colours, he listened to the suggestions of a small clique of men, 
with whom, on the 23rd of February, 1854, he entered into a 
convention, handing over to them the territory as a Free State. 
Before this convention had been executed the delegates had 
already despatched to England their chairman and another gen- 
tleman to bring their case before the Queen’s Government ; and 
it was fully expected that Sir George Clerk would have awaited 
the result of this mission. He did not, however. Notwith- 
standing a solemn protest from the delegates, he signed the con- 
vention between himself as Special Commissioner and the men 
who for their own purposes had palmed themselves off as “repre- 
sentatives of the people.” This document would be worth re- 
printing had we room for it; but it is enough to say, that it 
“ cuarantees on the part of Her Majesty’s Government the future 
independence of that country and government.” It however 
further provided “that this independeice shall without unneces- 
sary delay be confirmed and ratified by an instrument promul- 
gated in such form and substance as Her Majesty shall approve, 
finally freeing them from their allegiance to the British crown, 
and declaring them, to all intents and purposes, an independent 
people.” This instrument, be it remarked, was never promulgated, 
and, in point of fact, the people of the Free State have never yet 
been formally absolved from their allegiance, and in law are 
therefore British subjects. 

It is impossible to describe the panic and indignation caused 
by this act. People had relied so fondly and confidently upon 
the good faith of the English Government, that the idea of being 
thus cruelly abandoned had never occurred to the minds of most 
of the settlers there. Meetings were held in the chief centres of 
population, and the resolutions passed at them will give some 
notion of the feeling that prevailed. Read now after the lapse 
of fifteen years, they seem strangely prophetic. The slighted 
delegates said that Sir George Clerk’s proceedings were “ certain 
to involve the country in irretrievable anarchy, confusion, and 
misrule,” and that he had “ made himself answerable for the in- 
security of life and property which must inevitably ensue.” <A 
large gathering of citizens held at Bloemfontein, the chief town, 
said that their allegiance “ has been always, and up to this moment 
is, entire and undivided.” A yet more enthusiastic meeting at 
Smithfield, another town, “resolved not to be deprived of the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen,” and wound up with the 
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following quaint and somewhat gushing, but very significant 
declaration :— 


“Resolved, that this meeting, before separating for the day, do 
with heart and lungs nurtured and invigorated by the untainted air of 
freedom, and with right true loyal feelings, join devotedly, first in our 
most beautiful and sacred National Anthem, and then sincerely and 
vigorously in three hearty cheers for our beloved Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria, and may her reign and that of her children be long and 
permanent, happy and glorious, over the Orange River Sovereignty.” 


Alas! for the good people of Smithfield, all these loyal aspira- 
tions were unavailing. The British authorities vacated the 
sovereignty, the British flag was pulled down, and this young 
struggling community which had been created under the foster- 
ing wing of British rule was left, sorely against its own will, to 
assume the responsibilities of a mature state. The sequel may 
soon be told. All that had been predicted as likely to ensue has 
since come to pass. The settlers have done their best to carry 
on government after a fashion. A representative assembly has 
been formed, and a President elected for a term of years. It 
need scarcely be said that no time was lost in establishing an 
official machinery. Under’such circumstances needy and clever 
men will always be found in search of appointments. The repub- 
lic, however, has been a failure ; it has wholly lacked the prestige 
and force required for efficient government everywhere, but espe- 
cially so in a community composed of such incongruous elements 
as are found in the Free State: English settlers, Dutch Boers, 
adventurous Hollanders, and natives, form a rather inharmonious 
mixture. The home Government moreover left these people to 
their fate at a time when it had not long before been compelled 
to patch up a peace with the Basutos, between whom and the 
Free State there has been enmity ever since. 

Something may now be said about these people, the Basutos, 
who have the distinction to be the last group of subjects taken 
under the royal wing. This so-called “ nation” is in point of fact 
made up of a number of fragmentary tribes, mostly of Bechuana 
origin, who have been now for very many years compacted together 
under the paramount chieftainship of Moshesh, whose sons rule 
over different divisions of this powerful community. The old 
chief is a man of rare diplomatic ability, as his dealings with the 
governments of the Free State and the Cape colony abundantly 
prove. For twenty years he has managed to hold his own 
against successive governors and presidents, bamboozling first 
the one and then the other, and always managing to appear in 
the interesting character of an injured being. He has to some 
extent conformed to European modes of life, lives in a two- 
storied house, and has given to some of his sons an English edu- 
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cation at Cape Town. That he possesses a mind far above the 
average, and in many respects displays a spirit of liberality and 
enlightenment very unusual in a heathen, and not always seen 
" in a European, no one who knows him can doubt. Missionaries 
of all kinds have ever been the favourite subjects of his protec- 
tion. Perhaps no finer mission stations exist in South Africa 
than those which represent the French Protestant and Roman 
Catholic interests in Basutoland. The Boers, who are notorious 
for their dislike to and distrust of this class (not altogether with- 
out reason), regard this preference for missionaries with great dis- 
favour, and attribute, very unjustly, much of their ill-fortune to 
the influence thus exercised. But with all his good points 
Moshesh still remains an adept in the art of deceit. A more 
consummate hypocrite could scarcely be found than this chief 
has shown himself to be. He is never at a loss for a reason or 
an excuse, and after every war has generally succeeded in making 
it appear that he was the aggrieved and not the aggressor. 
Basutoland consists of a territory compactly and roundly 
shaped, bordered on the north and west by the Free State, on 
the east by Natal and Griqualand, and on the south by the Cape 
colony. Moshesh has thus been fairly shut in by white commu- 
nities. But nature has doue much for his country ; it is broken 
in every direction by detached mountains whose flat summits 
afford ample area for towns and villages, and whose steep, craggy 
sides are only to be surmounted at one or two narrow and easily 
defended points. Between these fortress-like hills sweep large 
and fertile valleys, where corn can be grown and cattle depas- 
tured. Ensconced upon the strongholds made by the action of 
natural forces in remote ages, the Basutos for many years defied 
their enemies in the Free State, and from time to time made 
forays upon the plains beyond them, carrying off the stock of 
the farmers, and keeping up constant and bitter animosity. We 
may be sure that the farmers were not slow in retaliating, and 
as robberies became more numerous, and hostile frays more fre- 
quent, the Boers, exasperated by pillage, grew less and less scru- 
pulous, until in their deeds of violence they have often vied with 
their heathen opponents. In judging of their actions, however, 
we must not lose sight of the circumstances in which by the 
action of the British Government they had been placed. The 
act of abandonment was in itself a confession of weakness, which 
naturally encouraged the Basutos to view with disdain a people 
cast off so summarily by a stronger protecting power. Then 
came the robbery of cattle—which on the Cape frontier was ever 
the precursor of war—and to the bucolic mind of a Dutch Boer, 
or indeed of any pastoral farmer, the loss of his herds or flocks 
is the sorest aggravation. 
[Vol. XCL. No. CLXXX.]—New Sznzzs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. AA 
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Thus came it to pass that from the’ time of abandonment in 
1854 up to last year war after war has been waged between the 
Free State and the Basutos, Every successive conflict found the 
combatants more embittered towards each other. Neither of 
them were naturally warlike. Tactics on both sides have usually 
presented a Fabian character. Very few encounters in the open 
field have taken place. The Basutos when the Boers approached 
kept discreetly behind their rocks and cairns. The Boers for 
some years confined their operations in the main to reconnoitres, 
to the patrol of deserted districts, and to the seizure of any cattle 
that might come within their reach. During the last two or 
three years, however, a different policy has been pursued. The 
hill fastnesses were found to be less impregnable than had been 
supposed. Hitherto the storming of those places was a feat of 
arms never contemplated. But at last, as familiarity with the 
country and the field reduced the imaginary difficulties, even 
this task was attempted, with the aid of small field cannon which 
have been found very serviceable during the later years of this 
warfare. In 1865 and the following years several of the strong- 
holds were “ stormed” and taken with singularly slight loss of 
life, as the Basutos when fairly grappled with, prudently retire 
from the scene, and leave their foes in possession, A few suc- 
cesses of this sort soon gave the Boers grasp of a large portion of 
Basutoland, that which contained the best cornlands of the 
country. ‘This was declared to be “conquered,” and annexed to 
the Free State. The next act was to turn out the French mis- 
sionaries, to plunder their stations, and deprive their native 
inhabitants of their lands. Nothing can be said in excuse of 
this harsh and wanton measure. The missionaries are excellent 
worthy men, some of whom had laboured in Basutoland for more 
than thirty years. At least 100,000. had been expended by 
the home society in establishing these stations. Many of the 
men thus cast out had acquired considerable property of their 
own. All was recklessly sacrificed to the blind prejudices of the 
misguided Boers. Although a commissioner sate to investigate 
their case, no charge was proved against them, but it was shown 
clearly enough that furniture, books, and other property had 
been savagely destroyed, and that at several stations unoffending 
and unarmed natives had been barbarously shot down. Yet no 
redress has ever been granted for wrongs so gratuitous, unless, 
indeed, permission to occupy their stations again, not as such, 
but as mere farms, and probably under conditions of military 
service, on payment of 100/. for each, can be considered in that 
light. 

“Much of the conquered territory was surveyed and sold. The 
Free State, however, with its weak government, has so far shown 
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itself unable to hold what it may have got. As soon as under 
the pressure of reverses and in the face of prospective famine, 
Moshesh had asked for and obtained: peace, the forces were with- 
drawn from the scene of: their conquests, and as a natural con- 
sequence the Basutos reoccupied their country again, and re- 
cultivated their fields. Then followed more robberies, more 
reprisals, and war again, followed up by fresh attacks upon and 
capturing of mountain strongholds. On this occasion the Boers 
devoted themselves to the wholesale destruction of the growing 
crops, @ measure which in itself seems inexcusable, although 
they say that only by such means can the natives be thoroughly 
subdued. The great mistake made by the Free State has always 
been that it carried its operations too far. The Basutos must 
live, and if deprived of lands and herds they can only have 
recourse to deeds of aggression and violence. 

It was while affairs were very much in this position, and the 
Boers seemed not unlikely to extinguish their old opponents, 
that Moshesh represented his case to the High Commissioner, 
and negotiations ensued which finally ended in the cessation of 
hostilities and the acceptance of Moshesh and his people as 
British subjects. This proceeding, as may well be imagined, was 
bitterly resented by the ruling party in the Free State. They 
declined to enter into any negotiations with Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
indulged in a large amount of “ tall talk,” threatened to seek the 
interference of the French or Russian Emperors, and finally 
despatched to England two commissioners armed with a long 
and emphatic protest against the interference of the British 
representative just when they seemed on the point of reducing 
the Basutos to absolute and unconditional submission. This 
deputation returned to South Africa in October last, having 
wholly failed in their object. They were told that her Majesty’s 
Government approved of all that Sir Philip Wodehouse had 
done in the matter, and had empowered him to take such further 
action as he, with his local knowledge, might deem necessary. 

It will be at once apparent that the acceptance of the Basutos 
as British subjects entails the likelihood of complications with 
the Free State. Unless Moshesh succeeds in curbing the thiev- 
ing propensities of his people better than he has done so far, 
there will be more robberies and more reprisals. What will be 
the position of the British Government then? Is it prepared to 
maintain in Basutoland a police force large enough to keep the 
Basutos in order, or does it intend to see the Boers again march- 
ing into the territory of its new-made subjects, laying it waste, 
and appropriating it to their own purposes? Unless some more 
definite and extended policy be adopted, one or other of these 


alternatives appears inevitable. 
AA2 
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In the Cape coleny and Natal public opinion is very unanimous 
regarding the policy to be pursued. Neither of those colonies 
care to have Basutoland, if one or other of them is to be respon- 
sible for the good conduct of the natives. 

Natal has already suffered directly at the hands of those people. 
In 1865 a large body of Basuto marauders crossed the border 
in pursuit of cattle said to have been driven there by citizens of 
the Free State. The whole colony was agitated; the border 
districts panic-stricken, and a military expedition sent to the 
frontier at a cost—hardly borne by the impoverished colonists— 
of 90001. For this outrage of the frontier no adequate compen- 
sation has yet been exacted from Moshesh. A few lean cattle 
have been received and sold on account of sufferers by the raid, 
but the expense imposed upon the local government has yet to 
be reimbursed. The feeling throughout the colonies, and we 
may add, predominant in the Free State, is that the only way to 
secure lasting peace is to retrieve the error of the past, by re- 
annexing the Free State to the Crown, or rather by extending 
British rule there, as in point of fact the territory has never been 
legally absolved from its connexion. 

Every argument can be urged in support of this measure. 
Common justice requires it ; considerations of prudence and 
economy warrant it; humanity and morality dictate it. When 
England, forgetful of her highest mission as the herald and 
champion of civilization in the dark places of the earth, acting 
on a hasty and ill-considered impulse thrust its own subjects 
away from her, left her children, as they not inaptly say, “out 
in the cold,” she was guilty of one of those crimes which, whether 
committed by man or nation, are sure to work their own retribu- 
tion. She entailed fourteen years of anarchy and confusion upon 
the abandoned settlement. She opened the door to crime and 
bloodshed, the full measure of which will never be fully known. 
She subjected the colonists of her own territories to heavy and 
continuous loss; for during the later years of the war all the 
courts of the Free State have been closed, and no debts have 
been recoverable there. Nearly half a million sterling is due 
from the Free State to merchants in the Cape colony and Natal, 
and the forced worthlessness of these claims has involved the 
mercantile community in both places, and more indirectly South 
African trading interests in this country, in serious monetary 
embarrassment. To meet the emergency a paper currency under 
the style of “ bluebacks” has been indiscriminately issued, and 
as these notes have been legal tender, a ruinous depreciation has 
been the result. 

England has in almost every part of the world presented 
herself under a benign and attractive aspect. In the Free State 
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she has seemed harsh, reckless, and repellant. Her flag has else- 
where been the symbol of justice and right. In the Free State 
it has been the emblem of injustice and wrong. ‘The abandon- 
ment of that territory has led to war, plunder, and misery ; to 
the expulsion of the French missionaries and the ravaging of their 
stations ; to the raid into Natal, and the constant disquietude of 
both our colonial communities ; to the nourishment of the bitterest 
feelings between the white and black races. A speaker in the 
Natal Legislative Council, when strongly advocating the annex- 
ation of the Free State, said that “the war had been most de- 
moralizing in its effects. It had been demoralizing because it 
kept up a constant feeling of antagonism between the white and 
the black races, and led them to regard each other as hereditary 
enemies.” And this demoralization, be it remarked, must in 
course of time extend to the natives under our own rule, upon 
whose minds the spectacle of such a constant strife must have a 
disquieting and pernicious effect. . 

There exists in the Free State a small but compact party, 
known as Hollanders, who are not natives of Africa, and who 
possess more educational advantages than are enjoyed by their 
colonial countrymen. These men are the only people really 
averse to British rule, which would be the downfall of their 
supremacy, and deprive them of all the sweets of office they now 
monopolize. In 1858, when the Basutos had driven back the 
Boers, even such of these men as were there then were in favour 
of annexation ; but in 1863, when 1550 memorialists asked the 
Volksraad to agitate this change, affairs had much altered, the 
Basutos seemed less formidable, and the Hollanders succeeded in 
persuading the simple-minded farmers, who were their colleagues, 
to do nothing. The only journal of any consequence in the 
Free State has advocated most persistently the reannexation of 
the country for years past, and there is, according to the best 
authorities, every reason to believe that the establishment there 
of British rule would be hailed as the highest boon by all but a 
small section of the inhabitants; that section, unfortunately, 
happens to hold the reins of government just now, a position it 
has acquired by the sheer force of greater worldly knowledge 
and superior education. These Hollanders speak the same 
language, and claim the same origin as the Boers whose pre- 
judices they pander to and whose petty vanity they foster, and 
they have naturally greater influence over their minds than have 
= far larger body of English settlers dwelling in the Free 

tate. 

The dominance of this anti-English faction cannot, however, 
long continue, as the law of necessity will prove stronger even 
than their aspirations. H. M. High Commissioner, Sir Philip 
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Wodehouse, in a speech delivered in September last, when pro- 
roguing the Cape Parliament, used these emphatic words,— 
“Speaking entirely on my own responsibility, giving expression 
only to my own opinions, I may say that I regard the measures 
which severed from their allegiance the European communities 
in those regions to have been founded in error, and that it will 
be a blessing for all if, with their general and hearty concurrence, 
they can be restored in a general sense to their former position.” 
In these words fit expression is given to the wishes of all men of 
British origin throughout South Africa, and to most of the pre- 
sent citizens of the iong-suffering Orange Free State. 

We must now proceed to glance at the condition and affairs 
of the last section of European Africa in the South. After the 
British occupation of Natal, and subsequently of the Free State, 
a large number of malcontent Boers found their way across the 
Vaal river, and in course of time established there an inde- 
pendent republic. Before that point was reached many a strange 
and wild adventure must have been experienced by these men, 
who, with their families, were traversing uaknown and untrodden 
regions, where they had to be constantly on the alert against a 
race of barbarians, regarded by them as their natural foe. Nor 
was this sense of antagonism unreasonable. When the emigrant 
farmers first arrived in Natal they were taught distrust of the 
natives, and hatred of a coloured skin, by many a bloody mas- 
sacre and foul surprise. When animadverting, as we shall have 
immediately to do, upon the later proceedings of these people, 
let us not forget the wrongs they or their fathers suffered at the 
hands of treacherous savages in years happily long gone by. 

The Transvaal Republic is one of the largest territorial 
divisions of South Africa, and covers an area of more than 100,000 
square miles, It spreads over six parallels of latitude, runs up 
considerably within the Southern tropic, and is bounded on the 
north by the Limpopo river, which flows into the Indian 
Ocean, just as its southern boundary, the Vaal river, flows 
westward into the Atlantic. The country has therefore the 
advantage of a double watershed within its own limits, and 
you can see there two great river systems leave their sources 
to flow respectively towards the rising and the setting sun. 
This vast tract is broken here and there by ranges of rugged 
hills, the most conspicuous being those of the Rustenberg and 
Waterberg districts, where the scenery is in. many parts most en- 
chanting. The rocky distorted forms of the mountains rise from 
wide and fertile valleys, and their lower slopes are fringed with 


verdant farmsteads, irrigated by the crystal streams flowing from 
their recesses, and are beautified by primeval forests, As a 
general rule, however, the land is more or less level, spreading 
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out in wide plateaux, at a high elevation above the sea. When 
you enter the Free State, on surmounting the Drakensberg or 
Kahlamba mountains, you are 6000 feet above the sea level ; but 
on reaching Heidelberg, a district of the Transvaal, you are 2000 
feet higher still. This fact explains why a country which in 
point of fact is tropical, enjoys so excellent and genial a climate. 
All sojourners and travellers are agreed upon this point. In the 
summer, as in Natal, rains fall and the plains are clothed with 
abundant pasturage. In the winter the weather is dry, the 
grass is burnt up, and travelling becomes difficult, as the Speaker 
of the Natal parliament found it to be when he was winter-bound - 
by the want of food for his oxen, and kept from his presidential 
chair for a whole session. 

The Transvaal, as may be imagined, has a wide range of pro- 
ducts. Its corn-producing capabilities are famous throughout 
South Africa, but the cost of transport to the coast regions, 400 
miles distant, so far puts a stop to the growth of wheat for any 
but home purposes. Sheep farming so far has not been largely 
carried on, but cattle breeding isa popular pursuit. The sugar- 
cane grows well in several localities, and the farmers sometimes 
manufacture it, after a rude fashion, by boiling the juice in a pot. 
Coffee grows luxuriantly, though only a few persons have yet 
tried to cultivate it on any appreciable scale. Tobacco also 
thrives. The farmers of the Transvaal, however, are a primitive 
race, contented with very small things. So long as they have 
produce enough yearly to barter at Natal for the few important 
commodities they need, their wants are satisfied, and their aspi- 
rations have rest. These people present a curious example 
of what a complete state of social seclusion and stagnation will 
do for a race. In the Transvaal we see the Boer in his most 
primitive type—leading a life not many removes in its domestic 
surroundings and usages from that of the native, but most fana- 
tically devoted to his religion—that of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
In his case, alas, as in many others of higher pretension, this 
religion is too generally a profession of words rather than a per- 
formance of deeds. There are, of course, exceptions; Boers 
whose circumstances have given them a taste for greater re- 
finement of life, and whose better education has lifted them 
rather above the common level of their countrymen. But in a 
land of such magnificent distances, where no farm is less than 
6000 acres in extent, and a population of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand is scattered over an area nearly as large as that of France, 
it is evident that the measure of education within reach of the 
people is of the scantiest and most irregular description. Great 
allowance has to be made for these depressing and degrading 
social conditions. If the Boers are narrow-minded, illiberal, 
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rejudiced, and ignorant, they have been made so by the adverse 
influences of a destiny which has sent them into those savage 
wildernesses to be the pioneers of European enterprise, and the 
vanguard of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Not much is known of the mineral resources of this part of 
South-Eastern Africa, but present indications point to the future 
development of mining enterprise in the Transvaal. Lead exists 
in large quantities in one district, and specimens of this ore 
have shown a yield of thirty-six ounces to the ton. Coal out- 
croppings are very abundant, and on the eastern frontier it is a 
common thing for the settlers to use this fuel for their domestic 
purposes, Copper has also been found in several localities. But 
the great mineral discovery of the day is the opening out 
of the gold fields beyond the Limpopo, which have in some 
localities been worked by the natives from unknown ages. 
We have not room to say more regarding this interesting event 
than that there is no reason to doubt the intelligence that was 
received towards the end of last year. To Herr Mauch, the 
German traveller, belongs the credit of this discovery, and to 
Mr. Hartley, the hunter, who first put him on the scent and 
took him to the locality. The existence of these gold-fields is 
believed in so confidently in Natal that many prospecting parties 
of colonists have gone from thence, and according to the last 
accounts one of these had succeeded in finding gold in alluvial 
deposits, as well as in quartz. Before many months are over the 
world will probably know, through the labours of these explorers, 
how far the relative richness of these gold-fields—believed by 
Sir Roderick Murchison to be the ancient Ophir—is likely to 
draw to the shores of Africa a portion of that stream of popula- 
tion and of enterprise which the precious metal invariably 
attracts. 

But we must pass on from the attractive subject of the natural 
resources of this country to the graver questions which spring out 
of its peculiar political conditions. The Transvaal Republic is 
governed by a President with an executive council of five mem- 
bers, and a Volksraad (or legislative assembly) consisting of 
members elected by the people, no qualification being required 
of voters, except that of manhood. This representative body 
meets twice a year; the members receive 15s. a day for their 
attendance, and many of them live during the session encamped 
on the market square of the little capital of the republic, snugly 
domiciled in their waggons. There are three parties in this 
chamber of deputies: the ancient Boer, who believes the world to 
be flat, and would have it stand still as he has done and is doing ; 
the Anglo-Dutch Boer, who has caught the infection of enter- 
prise from the neighbouring colonists, and would fain move on a 
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little; and the Hollander, who plays off the one against the other 
to his own benefit and in favour of his own retention of office ; 
for many of the chief offices of the “state” are held by this 
class, and from them chiefly is resistance to British intervention 
to be expected. The President's principal qualification for office 
is the fact that he is the son of his father, the first and original 
President—the founder of the republic, Andries Pretorius, arch- 
rebel in Natal against the British Government. The son suc- 
ceeded to office in 1854, and has retained it since. In 1856 a 
“constitution” was formed ; the same which exists at present. 
President Pretorius is a well-meaning man, and by no means in- 
disposed to the infusion of new blood, and the adoption of 
schemes for the improvement of his country. Sensible probably 
of his own deficiencies, he is anxious to have education pro- 
moted, and to see his countrymen better fitted to take their 
places by the side of their English fellow-citizens than they are 
now. But he is so ignorant by personal knowledge and expe- 
rience of the art of government as it is known under civilized 
conditions, and so distinguished by the sweet simplicity insepa- 
rable from a life passed in that remote Arcadia, that he falls an 
easy prey to the astute designs or wily machinations of any clever 


European adventurer. 
Under this so-called “ government” the Transvaal Republic 


has for several years past been drifting more and more into 
anarchy and confusion. There is no security there for social 
order, or legal redress, Unscrupulous adventurers—men who 
have fled thither from the neighbouring colonies—fugitives from 
Justice, or outcasts from society, find there a safe and congenial 
Alsatia. The bold, loud-tongued, plausible man, finds it easy 


to step over the quiet, unobtrusive, and peace-loving settler. It 
is true that there are divisional courts of law, presided over by 
Landdrosts, but they are of little avail. Let, however, the 
words of a local witness who, under the title of “A Voice from 
the Transvaal,” has been lately laying bare the social evils of the 
state in the columns of the Natal Mercury, bear testimony on 


these points :— 


“We have no government. There is in the Executive Council a 
chronic want of power to execute the laws of the state. The Volks- 
raad is incapable to make laws ; the Executive too feeble to carry them 
out, and the people on the whole too indifferent to obey them. 
Nothing but confusion, disorder, stagnation.” 

And again :— 

“ach civil and military officer, from the highest to the lowest, has a 
little government of hisown. The president appoints (and disappoints) 
people; gives land, makes conditions, discharges prisoners, and does 
a thousand acts, without authority. A little while ago I saw a Kafir 
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doing his work with a heavy drag chain round his neck. I asked his 
master by whose orders the Kafir was thus punished. The answer 
was, ‘ Well, by nobody’s orders particularly, but my own. It is too 
much trouble to send him to the field-coraet or the landdrost—and if 
I send him he will perhaps be hanged. It is better that I punish him 
myself.’ The Mapoch Kafirs are murdering the Basutos, and robbing 
them, not only within the boundaries of the republic, but within call 
of farmhouses and homesteads. And why? Because our Govern- 
ment is entirely powerless, if not unwilling, to suppress these murders. 
The Kafir has no protection from the Government. I have seen 
things the recollection whereof makes my blood creep. A Katfir may 
be beaten, burned, cheated, mutilated, hung or shot, and his blood 
remains unavenged. I knew a little Kafir girl who was beaten, hung 
by the arms and burned ; the little thing ran away and got another 
master, and that was all. I know of a case where a Katir boy was 
sold by his master because he was in want of oxen. ‘The man 
reasoned in this way: ‘If I do not maintain my household then I am 
worse than an unbeliever. I cannot maintain my family without 
oxen. I have no oxen: nobody will give me oxen: thus I must sell 
the Kafir that I may get oxen to maintain my family, and become not 
worse than an unbeliever.’ Well, he sold the Kafir. The Kafir’s 
new master was a hard-hearted man; the Kafir ran back twice to his 
vld master; the third time his master caused him to be barbarously 
mutilated—and a noise being made about it the Kafir got the land- 
drost (cr magistrate) as I hear—for his third master; that was all! 
Kafirs are hired and not paid. The Rev. Mr. has shown mea 
letter written to him by an Englishman, in which letter a certain 
official is openly accused of having caused one of his Kafirs to be 
murdered by other Kafirs hired for the purpose. I urged upon my 
friend the necessity of laying this letter before Government. His 
answer was—‘ No; not before this Government. What should it 
help me?’ I know of a case where a man was travelling in the 
Zoutpausberg district and outspanned near a reedy pool. He went 
to the pool to get water, when all at once a poor Kafir woman rose 
from the bushes crying out, ‘ Don’t kill me—don’t kill me; take my 
child,’ at the same time reaching her babe to the stranger to be his 
slave. ‘The man—an enemy to slavery—refused to take the child and 
let the woman go, filled with unbounded gratitude. This speaks for 
itself. Slaves are bought and sold almost openly. Nor is there pro- 
tection against Kafirs. A Kafir may do what he likes, and save in a 
few instances, no protection is afforded to the whites. A Kafir girl 
poisons her mistress and child; she is arrested ; confesses her crime ; 
and is imprisoned pending her trial in Utrecht—that is to say she 
sleeps in the gaol there—costs Government 1s. 6d. per diem for food 
in a private house, becomes pregnant in prison, and remains a blot on 
our community, untried now for more than twelve months, not 
because a landdrost is in fault, but because the upper authority takes 
no notice of the case. At Lydenburg a Kafir criminally assaulted his 
widowed mistress; he is caught, but knowing the apathy of the legal 
executive, the good active magistrate has him privately punished, 
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otherwise the scoundrel would go free. Kafirs travel by hundreds 
through this district to Natal. ‘They may and often do steal, murder, 
or outrage; the only thing a man can do is to be his own judge and 
protector. A Kafir may hire himself to you to-day, aud run away 
to-morrow ; may burn your house over your head; may show you a 
gun when you ask for his passport ; may settle on your lands; may 
bring lungsickness amongst your cattle, and in a few cases only stands 
any chance of punishment. The consequence of this is a chronic want 
of labour. I say chronic, for all our disorders are chronic. Hun- 
dreds of Kafirs regularly leave the republic to find work in Natal, 
while they obstinately refuse to hire themselves here. Many a farmer 
has to look after his farm, his sheep, his goats, his swine, his cattle, 
himself, without a Kafir tohelp him. It is useless as they troop over 
his land, bound to the coast, to persuade them to stay. Is it a wonder 
then that if he has a chance of buying the article he is so much in 
want of, and cannot get otherwise, that he gladly avails himseif of the 
opportunity P And what is the cause of this scarcity of labour, and 
the slave-trade occasioned by it? It is the weakness of the Govern- 
ment. Ifa just and strong Government would deal rightly and justly 
between master and servant then there would be plenty of free labour 
and no slavery. If our Government had not issued that miserable 
paper currency, which no Kafir will take, then our Kafirs (assured of 
protection and of proper payment for their labour) would not be so 
foolish as to go to Natal to seek what they could find here abundantly, 
nor would our farmers feeb themselves driven to buy slaves where they 
could procure free labour.” 

We have not space to give further extracts from the very in- 
teresting letters of this writer, who says he is actuated by no 
other motives than the prosperity of his adopted country, “the 
welfare of the Boers, who deserve a better lot than their present, 
the interest of Britain in Africa, and the common good.” His 
disclosures are only some of many. For more than a year the 
Natal and Cape journals have contained communications from 
all sorts of people, of the same tenour as the above. They have 
mostly been made public in the first instance through the columns 
of the Natal Merewry, which was the first journal to take these 
evils up, with a view to the accumulation of such facts and 
evidence as should compel the British Government to take notice 
of the mischief that is brewing, and the wrongs that are being 
endured, on its own borders and in despite of its own treaties. 

For the grand central evil of which complaint is made, is the 
system of slavery connived at for years by the paralytic Govern- 


‘mnent of the Transvaal. This system may be briefly described. 


Armed forces are sent out against some native chieftain with 
whom cause of offence is easily found or imagined. These forces 
consist of levies made on all the able-bodied Kuropean population, 
sustained by supplies contributed by, or exacted from, the same 
people. As no risk to life worth talking about is incurred upon 
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these expeditions, they are rather popular among the undomesti- 
cated riff-raff gathered in the Transvaal. Deserters, loafers, and 
young men without occupation generally find it good fun to 
start on an excursion lasting weeks or months, as the case may 
be, on which they are mounted, carried, and fed at the expense 
of other folks. To young Boers, too, the prospect of such a 
campaign has its allurements. Those who do not go are made 
to contribute in the shape of horses, guns, and provisions; the 
former nominally as loans, although they are seldom seen again. 
The seizure of these articles for such quasi-military purposes, 
together with the summons to serve, is called “commandeering,” 
the whole expedition being, in Dutch parlance, a “ commando,” 
Doubtless, in old times, when the natives were really to be 
dreaded, these movements were necessary enough ; but in latter 
years they have degenerated into mere native-huats. The Boers 
have themselves or the Portuguese to thank if the natives 
amongst them ever are really troublesome. They, the Kafirs 
in these parts, are in the main an inoffensive people, who would 
live quietly enough if they were allowed to possess their land 
and cattle in security. But continual encroachment will exas- 
perate the mildest race ; and it is not surprising that reprisals 
should occasionally ensue; reprisals which are usually the signal 
for a crusade of extermination on the part of the Boers. 

The course pursued by these expeditions is to rout the men of 
a tribe, and kill as many of them as possible, compatibly with a 
prudent regard for life and limb on the part of their assailants; 
to burn down their huts, and let the women go adrift, with, now 
and then, the massacre of a few; and to take possession of all 
the live stock and children that can be got hold of. ‘These latter 
are the highly prized booty of the conquerors. They are nomi- 
nally “apprenticed ” out to employers for a long term of years ; 
but they are, in point of fact, slaves, and form an important 
feature in the commercial transactions of certain sections of the 
community. It has been estimated that six thousand of these 
children are thus apprenticed ; but this can be but an approxi- 
mation. Their local designation is “ black ivory,” and it is said 
that entries of this article often figure in the books of local 
storekeepers. Apologists for the system urge that tho children 
thus enslaved are better taken care of than they would be if 
left at home, and are certainly better off than if they had been 
left. destitute in the field. It is undoubtedly true that many 
Boers treat these “apprentices” with a certain amount of kind- 
ness ; that is, they house and feed them, and, when they need it, 
flog them, all being, of course, for their good. But the fact 
remains none the less incontrovertible, that a form of slavery, 
and a very vile form, does thus exist under the eyes of the 
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British government, upon soil whose independence of the crown, 
legally speaking, is a matter of doubt, and in direct defiance and 
contravention of a treaty entered into between the emigrant 
farmers and H.M.’s commissioners in 1852, which stipulates 
“that no slavery is or shall be permitted or practised in the 
country to the north of the Vaal River by the emigrant farmers.” 

The reader who is sceptical about these matters, or who desires 
further information thereon, would do well to consult an able 
little pamphlet, published by Mr. F. W. Chesson, in the form of 
a letter to Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., who has lately brought the 
subject under the notice of the House of Commons, or the file of 
the Natal Mercury. From papers that were laid before the 
Legislative Council of Natal last year we learn also further de- 
tails. A Bushman girl called Leya describes how she was 
caught over and over again ; how her husband was once shot, 
and how, on another occasion, her child, aged seven years, was 
taken from her by force, “although he held on to me and cried 
very much,” its captors telling her that other persons wanted her 
child as well as herself, and threatening to shoot her if she were 
not still. She also tells how most “of the children that were 
taken from the breast have since died ;” and how another child, 
the babe of a girl who had been shot, was dragged from its dying 
mother’s breast, and the latter kicked by a Boer unto the death. 
It is noteworthy that this girl says she was never flogged, but 
treated well by her master ; but she ran away in quest of her 
child. 

These are but types of a host of cases that might be cited, 
for since the Natal press boldly took the matter up, and inspired 
right-thinking people in the Transvaal with a belief that their 
wrongs were attracting attention and sympathy, communications 
have come in from all quarters. In 1865 Mr. W. Martin, a 
most zealous opponent of the system, brought it, as he 
had personally witnessed it in operation over the Vaal River, 
under the notice of the Natal government. His letter was trans- 
mitted to the High Commissioner at Capetown by Governor 
Maclean, but that functionary determined to do nothing, although 
he fully sympathised in the latter’s anxiety to put a stop to the 
practices described, and although the startling statement made 
by “Leya” had been conveyed to him three years before by 
Colonel Maclean’s predecessor. But upon this point we must 
let the resolutions adopted by the Natal legislature—a represen- 
tative body, be it remembered—speak. They were adopted 
without material alteration on the motion of Mr. Robinson, and 
their more express object was to bring about some change in the 
relations of the colony to the office of High Commissioner, 
which as exercised at present is pronounced to be “inimical to 
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the maintenance of the prestige and influence of Her Majesty’s 
Government among the native tribes of South-east Africa,” 
They proceed to point out that— 


“The High Commissioner, as Governor of the Cape colony, resides 
at Capetown, 700 miles from the frontier of the Eastern province, 
where alone independent native tribes are to be met with ; that Natal 
is surrounded on three sides by large and powerful native tribes, with 
whom the local authorities cannot deal irrespective of the consent of 
the High Commissioner at Capetown ; and that in times of disturbance 
amongst the surrounding communities the Government of Natal is 
deprived of that power of timely and effectual action which it might 
otherwise exercise with great benefit to the interests of peace and 
civilization.” 


The facts regarding slavery we have narrated are then set forth, 
and “the indescribable atrocities and evils” of the system are 
pronounced to have been “fully admitted by persons officially 
cognisant of them at a public meeting held in Potschefstroom, 
the chief town of the Republic, in April, 1868.” This meeting 
was a singular one in many respects. More than one old Boer 
were present at it, who while admitting that they had been pre- 
sent on child-enslaving commandves, confessed that the practice 
was a wrong one; and one went so far as to say that the curse 
of God would rest upon the land until the stain of blood was 
wiped away. Another Boer of a tougher texture, however, said 
that if he could not have the children he caught he would shoot 
them. 

The following resolutions are weighty enough to warrant us in 
reprinting them as they stand :— 


“That the followingreply was sent to Lieut.-Governor Maclean by the 
High Commissioner :—‘ I can assure you that I fully sympathise with 
you in your anxiety to put a stop to what is so strongly described by 
Mr. Martin, but I am really quite at a loss to discover in what manner 
I could interfere with any prospect of success. There can scarcely be 
‘a doubt that the President, if referred to, would strenuously deny the 
existence of such a traffic. A bond jide inquiry would be almost im- 
practicable; and, moreover, it would be beyond the power of the 
Transvaal Republic, admitting it to have the inclination, to put down 
a trade which the Boers must find to be very tempting and profitable. 
Under all the circumstances, I trust that you will, on further considera- 
tion, be prepared to acquiesce in my desire to abstain from addressing 
Mr. Pretorius on the subject. 

“That, as a bond fide inquiry to be instituted by the Government 
of the Transvaal Republic would be, under the circumstanees, ‘ quite 
impracticable,’ it is highly important that H. M. Government should 
take other steps to put a stop toa trade which, however ‘tempting 
and profitable to the Boers,’ isa direct breach of the treaty entered 
into with H. M. Commissioners, is an outrage on humanity and 
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civilization, and is an aggravation of the traffic which H. M. Govern- 
ment has so long sought to suppress upon the East coast. 

“That so long as this traffic in children is suffered to exist, there 
can be little hope for the progress of civilization amongst the native 
tribes living in the Transvaal Republic, while the prevalence of such 
practices in the immediate neighbourhood of independent and colonial 
tribes, has a most pernicious and injurious effect, and tends to lower 
the position and influence of the white race. 

“That it is impossible for the High Commissioner, living as he does 
so far from the scene of these atrocities, to judge clearly and fully their 
character and tendencies, but it would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment of Natal, had it the right to act, to interfere in the matter with- 
out entailing any troublesome or costly complications on the Home 


Government. 

“That the state of peace which the colony of Natal has enjoyed ever 
since its establisament, combined with the constant recognition here 
of all the just rights and claims of the natives, have secured for the 
local Government the confidence of the neighbouring independent 
tribes, and would enable the representatives of her Majesty’s authority 
here, were they freed from the control of the High Commissioner, to 
exercise a most salutary and beneficent influence over the natives of 
South-east Africa.” 


It is a new thing in the relations of Great Britain with her 
colonies that words of appeal, if not remonstrance, should be 
addressed to her, not by missionaries, not by philanthropic en- 
thusiasts, or factious agitators, but by those very colonists who 
have so often been charged in the past with cruelty and oppres- 
sion, concerning the policy she is adopting in regard to the 
savage races she has been wont to take under her wing, and in 
behalf of the heathen people whose well-being she has in times 
past been only too eager to espouse. It should be distinctly 
understood that the present exposure of the slavery practices 
in the Transvaal Republic, and the appeal for redress, proceed 
from South African colonists, and are proofs of the sincerity of 
their desire to promote the welfare of the natives amongst whom 
their lot is cast. Nor is this colonial agitation a partial one. 
Begun in Natal, it has extended to the Cape colony, where the 
press—and the Standard and Argus particularly—has been 
earnest in its denunciation of the Transvaal iniquities. A bulky 
pamphlet, entitled “British Rule in South Africa,” contaius a 
mass of reprinted matter, memorials, treaties, reports, letters, 
leading articles, and the like, which may be studied with ad- 
vantage by persons who seek information. In the Transvaal 
itself many bold and patriotic men have done and are doing 
their best to get their wrongs righted. It would be highly 
unjust to charge upon the whole community there the misdoings 
of a few. A large section of the Boers proper are men who 
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deeply deplore the anarchy which distracts their country, and 
who have no sympathy with the atrocities which are often in- 
flicted upon the natives. But they need the vigour and the 
capacity required to deal successfully with men who make up in 
wit and in resource what they lack in moral scruple and in prin- 
ciple. Many of these latter are of British origin, men born in 
England, and in some cases of good education, who have drifted 
after misspent lives into the lawless haven of that obscure 
African republic. Happily there are in the country other 
Englishmen of patriotic instincts and high character, who would 
fain see their adopted home delivered from the reign of disorder 
and of misrule. Nor must we omit to mention the one news- 
paper published there—the Transvaal Argus, whose courage 
and moral excellence are in an inverse ratio to its size. This 
little journal lives on sufferance, and is constantly being 
threatened with suppression on account of the disclosures and 
the remonstrances that appear in its columns. 

The space left to us will only allow of one more fact illustrative 
of the affairs in the Transvaal. “One Montsiva Tavane, a chief of 
the Baralong,” on the 26th August last addressed a letter to the 
Editor of the Natal Mercury, in which he describes how a week 
before “ Field-cornet Kronge from Schoensprint, with seven 
waggons and about thirty armed men, suddenly fell on a village 
in his country, and carried off men, women, children, and 
cattle into captivity.” Other villages have been treated in the 
same way. “Can you tell me,” says this chief in conclusion, 
“ Mr. Editor, what this signifies, that the lion is thus among my 
children ?” The answer may be found in previous proceedings of 
the Boers. Such, for instance, as that described in the report of 
a Commission appointed by the Transvaal Volksraad to inquire 
into some of these abuses—a document therefore of unimpeach- 
able authority. A commando was got up on a trumped-up 
charge against a certain chief, Magor, who after being allured 
into the Boers’ camp by assurances of safety and protection, 
was murdered during the night, his tribe destroyed, his 
laid waste, and all the women and children carried off. Another 
such commando, with exactly the same results, was, according to 
the same official report, despatched against Tabuna, “a friendly 
Kafir who annually paid his taxes to Government,” and we are 
further told that “by adopting a wrong course of treatment of 
the native tribes at that time both peaceable and subject to the 
Government, many of these Kafir tribes at last became insubor- 
dinate.” 

Here our rapid review of the evidence contained in the 
voluminous papers before us must cease. If facts which are too 
clearly proved to be gainsaid can afford any basis for a judg- 
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ment, then the Government of the Transvaal Republic stands 
convicted of connivance at one of the most atrocious systems of 
slavery devised by rapacious men, and of utter incapacity for 
even the ordinary responsibilities of rule. Under its pernicious 
influence the native races of South-east Africa are getting more 
and more demoralized, and the chance of promoting civilization 
amongst them is growing less and less; the good work that is 
being done in Natal is being neutralized by the conduct of these 
red republicans; the name and prestige of the white man are 
being abased in the eyes of the savage; the seeds of endless 
mischief in the future are being sown, and the progress of a 
country where all the pauperism of England might find a home, 
is being arrested and blighted in the bud. 

Nor does the folly of President Pretorius and his coadjutors 
confine itself to dealings with the natives. It comes in direct 
collision with the interests of British commerce, the safety of 
British subjects, and the territorial rights of the British Crown. 
Almost from the time of its first establishment the Transvaal 
Government has been inspired by a dread of gold being found 
within its limits, A fine of 5001. was. by law imposed upon all 
persons searching for the precious metal. These recent develop- 
ments beyond their northern boundary have caused a great fear 
to fall upon them, but have also aroused their cupidity. It is 
now notorious that an agent of the government, Viljoen by 
name, has been striving to prejudice the minds, first of Mosele- 
katse, and then of his successor, against the English and against 
the diggers, with the view of persuading those chiefs to torbid 
the ingress into his territory of British people. While this man 
was engaged in these intrigues, he was all the time professing 
the friendliest intentions towards the few explorers who have 
found their way to the scene of the discoveries. Pretorius, how- 
ever, took even yet more decided measures. In the early part of 
last year he issued a proclamation—Cesarian in its conciseness— 
by which he extended the boundaries of the republic so as to 
teach the sea on the one hand, and Lake Ngami on the other, 
and adding to it all the country known as the “Southern Gold- 
fields,” and a huge block of territory now occupied by indepen- 
dent chieftains to the westward. Without any prior notification 
of his intention, this powerless potentate quietly ignored and 
rode over the existing border-rights of the British and Portu- 
guese Governments, and of the independent chiefs, M’Pande, 
Matjen, Waterboer, and many others. It is needless to say that 
the declaration caused loud derision throughout South Africa, 
but the fact adds another to the long list of reasons for British 
interference. 

Distasteful as the idea of new territorial responsibilities may 
[Vol. XCI. No. CLXXX.]—NeEw Senirs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. BB 
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be, and is, to the mass of people in this country, there is no — 
escape from the evils we have described except by the extension 
of British rule over the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
Republic. It is said that only moral means should be used 
in the endeavours to bring about a change. .To persons who 
know these countries and these communities, the suggestion of 
such means is almost laughably futile. There are men upon 
whom moral influences would be wasted so long as those in- 
fluences interfered with their own interests and profits. What 
weight can moral considerations have with a man who can con- 
vey to Her Majesty’s Commissioners “earnest assurances of the 
intention of his government to repress slave dealing and slavery,” 
and who a year or two after is publicly declared in press and in 
Parliament to be himself the owner—guardian he might possibly 
style it—of several of these “destitute” captured children. 
What avail will moral persuasions be with a Volksrand whose 
chairman is reported to have said that it “ was right and proper 
conduct to shoot down the miserable Kafirs, that he would have 
done similarly, and that he wished the last Kafir was out of the 
world.” Moral means may be, and happily are, effective in civi- 
lized European countries, but in dealing with degenerate 
Europeans in the wilds of Africa they would be, we fear, thrown 
away. The British Government might, and probably would, get 
promises of reform ; but they would be as little attended to or 
performed as they have been heretofore. So long as the barriers 
betwixt them and the gratification of their selfish ends were only 
of a moral character, these sinners would sin again. 

What the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic 
need, is a strong government ; but that neither State will possess 
unless the British Government give it. The few able and 
educated men who may be there lack the prestige which alone 
could secure command. Both countries are too poor and too 
sparsely peopled to undertake efficiently the whole business of 
self-government. They both want a firm hand at the helm to 
guide them into smoother waters, ere they start fairly as inde- 
pendent states. 

We must again quote from the proceedings of the Natal 
Legislative Council, by whom these questions appear to have 
been gravely and impartially considered. Last session, upon a 
motion in favour of annexing the Free State, the following 
modified resolutions were adopted :— 

“ That the interests of the two South-African British Colonies—viz., 
the Cape Colony and Natal—are in many respects so closely united with 
the republics situated on their respective borders, that a union of these 
under British rule could scarcely fail to conduce to the material welfare 
of the whole, both as a means of promoting an interchange of friendly 
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relations amongst them, as well as of providing, by judicious combina- 
tion, for their adequate security and confidence in time of danger, and 
establishing and regulating commercial intercourse on a permanent and 
satisfactory basis to all parties. 

“That the comparative dependence of these republics on the Cape 
Colony and Natal, together with the similarity of the religion, laws, 
and customs of the white inhabitants to those of the same classes in- 
habiting the two latter colonies, favour the belief that sooner or later 
they will be desirous of coming under the dominion of the British 
Government. 

“That the Council is therefore of opinion, that with a view to fur- 
thering the objects set forth, it would be highly desirable for Her 
Majesty’s Government favourably to consider any proposal which the 
authorities of these republics, being empowered thereto by the inhabi- 
tants, may put forward, affecting their annexation to either the Cape 
Colony or Natal, or embracing suggestions with respect to any other 
form of allied or separate administration deemed suitable by the majo- 
tity of the white inhabitants of such States.” 


It must not be supposed that the policy foreshadowed in the 
foregoing resolutions would entail a fraction of Imperial expen- 
diture upon the mother country. These States would be just as 
able to pay the cost of their own government as they are now— 
far better able, in fact. Give peace and security, law and order 
to them, and they would soon yield a revenue ample for all 
requirements. With a governor over each of them, specially 
selected for the post, having under him officers and advisers 
chosen with equal discrimination, a police system could be 
organized and maintained at the cost of the inhabitants sufficient 
for all purposes. The people ask for neither Imperial troops 
nor Imperial money ; they only ask for that “moral” power in 
the conduct of affairs which British rule confers. 

Nor must it be supposed that.any practical accession of re- 
sponsibility would be thus assumed by the Home Government. 
In point of fact, England is already responsible for the disorders 
of those regions, and directly suffers by them. If no change be 
made these disorders will get worse and worse, until the time 
arrives when interference will become not a matter of choice, but 
of necessity, and cost not the mere exercise of a little statesman- 
ship, but possibly a large Imperial outlay. “ A stitch in time 
saves nine.” It will assuredly do so in this case. For unless 
England is prepared to cast off her other colonies at the Cape, 
as she cast off the Free State, she cannot divest herself of 
Imperial obligations on their account. In the words of a colonial 
writer : 

“She has constituted herself the ruling power in South Africa. She 
acquired the Cape by conquest. She established herself in the Eastern 
Province by military occupation. She took possession of Natal for 
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Imperial purposes, and for the protection of the native tribes, and the 
Queen’s subjects then resident there. She became the mistress of what 
was then the Sovereignty with the same ends in view. If the home 
Government wishes to avoid future complications, it will act wisely in 
helping South Africa as it has helped Canada. There, through the in- 
tervention and good offices of the Ministerial representatives, a group 
of independent states has been compacted into one grand and strong 
dominion. There the mother country has done her best to build up 
an empire whose strength lies in its coherence and its unity. Before 
the Queen’s possessions on the Continent are placed in a position 
where they may be truly independent of Imperial aid, and cease to be any 
drain upon the Imperial exchequer, a similar binding process will have 
to be gone through. Governed by the same people, under one common 
sovereign, and according to the same general principles, the different 
States of South Africa would be strong enough to put down all internal 
danger, and to resist all probable external aggression. Governed by 
different peoples, and owning no uniformity of plan, policy, or rule, 
the same territories will be a continual thorn in the Imperial side.” 


Fourteen years ago Sir George Grey (whose return to office as 
Governor of the Cape Colony would be the signal for rejoicing 
throughout South Africa), in a long and able despatch, sketched 
the outline of such a confederation. In his last sessional speech 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, the present Governor, has wisely and well 
hinted at the same project, in the following words :—*“ What is 
to be hoped for, in my opinion, is the creation beyond the Orange 
River of a large and well-organized government, bound to this 
colony only by a common allegiance, by the ties of kinship, by 
congenial laws, by just covenants, and by a common desire to 
extend the blessings of Christianity, peace, and civilization to 
all within their reach.” Thus we have, both in the present and 
the past, shared in by the best official and unofficial authorities, 
the most positive opinions expressed, that it is to England’s in- 
terest, on all grounds of policy, economy, and social advantage, 
to say nought of moral obligation, to resume authority over the 
territories north of the Orange River. 

Never had a country stronger or beiter motives impelling her 
to a policy advantageous to her own interests and befitting her 
national traditions. We have, first, the distracted condition of 
the two States, in great measure the result of imperial abandon- 
ment. We have the native inhabitants of these countries 
threatened with speedy extinction, if no hand interposes to rescue 
them. We have chiefs of tribes, living far away from our own 
borders, sending in urgent entreaties to be accepted as British 
subjects, and to be allowed to share in the benefits visibly 
enjoyed by the Queen’s native subjects in both colonies. Of 
the four great’ chiefs-paramount of the principal native nations 
—the Amaponda, the Basuto, the Amazulu, and the Amatebele— 
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we have two just dead, and two so old and infirm as to 
make the speedy end of their reigns imminent; and the 
eatly breaking up of these great tribal powers is thus made 
more than probable. We have the prospect of hostile combina- 
tions amongst these tribes in common league against the Trans- 
yaal Government, if the encroachments of the latter are not 
quickly suppressed ; and if once the torch of war on such a 
scale were lighted amongst those passionate barbarians, none can 
say how far the conflagration might spread. Then, turning to 
material interests, we have in the discovery of coalfields in 
Naial, of goldfields beyond the Transvaal, of diamonds and of 
silver in the Cape Colony, a coincident development of mineral 
wealth which must work great social changes in the condition of 
those territories. We have the fact that other European powers, 
aud Prussia more particularly, are said to be looking for colonial 
possessions in that direction. We have in the apathy and ex- 
clusiveness of the Portuguese Government locking up the 
Eastern seaboard from the approaches of legitimate enterprise, 
aspur and direction given to the aggressive forces of Anglo- 
Saxon industry and colonization, as the only true means of ac- 
complishing the civilization and the reclamation of the native 
races. And lastly, we have the more sentimental but surely not less 
powerful motive, that as in so many parts of the world England 
has assumed the high function of being the dispenser and the 
agent of our modern civilization, so she has now in the wide 
field of Africa, without sacrifice or cost to herself, the chance of 
carving out another empire, where men of different colours may 
be found hereafter bearing her name, speaking her language, re- 
producing her institutions, and supporting without antagonism 
the common government of both. 

Anglo-Africa will not discredit her origin. She has, as we 
have seen, all the elements that are required to make a State 
great and independent. Her resources, when properly deve- 
loped, provide for all human necessities. Her one great want, 
the lack of navigable rivers, the plastic power of railway enter- 
prise will easily obviate. Her climate will bear comparison 
with any in the world. Her position in the centre of the 
Southern Ocean is commanding. Her varieties of population 
will cause diversity of character and of enterprise. If England 
will but do her duty by those obscure and struggling commu- 
nities, ere this century be out the world may have reason to 
wonder that it should so long have regarded with contempt the 
then Confederated States of South Africa. 
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The Gladstons Government, being Cabinet Pictures. By a 
TEMPLAR. Hurst and Blackett. London: 1869. 


ELDOM in the history-of Constitutional Government in 
England has an administration come into power with a 
larger share of public favour, more ample opportunities of ad- 
ministrative originality and success, and a more definite field of 
work, than the Ministry of which Mr. Gladstone is the head. 
Unlike many recent Cabinets, the Liberal administration which 
now occupies the Treasury Bench represents with more or less 
completeness and accuracy the various sections into which the 
Liberal party is divided. The Premier too is now, as has not been 
commonly the case of late years, the real as well as the nominal 
head of his party, and the undisputed leader of the House of Com- 
mons. At his back there is a compact majority of more than a 
hundred members, pledged to follow the policy of the Cabinet at 
least on the one great testing question of the day. Behind that 
question there are, it is true, other questions of not inferior im- 
portance, upon which it is only reasonable to suppose that dif- 
ferences of opinion will arise in the Liberal ranks, and even 
introduce elements of discord into the Cabinet itself. Still it is 
not altogether visionary to hope that the well-disciplined army 
which fought and won the battle of religious liberty at the 
General Election of 1868 will not be disbanded before its leaders 
have accomplished some at least of the great measures of social 
reform that they have courageously taken in hand. 

It is worth while to estimate now, before the heat of the battle 
commences, the strength and the weakness of Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet, as compared with former administrations, and the 
prospects of its further improvement. It must be borne in mind 
that when the leader of the Liberal party was called to her 
Majesty’s counsels, and was entrusted with the task of combining 
the dissonant elements of Whiggism, Radicalism, and “ Liberal 
independence” into a firm and coherent ministry, he had to deal 
with prescriptive claims, many of which dated further back than 
his own, and to conciliate traditional pretensions which it would 
have been dangerous to neglect. Inthe Governments of Lord 
Palmerston and Earl Russell, the old Whig element had pos- 
sessed an enormous preponderance, and it was feared by many 
that Mr. Gladstone would be compelled to yield up too much to 
the claims of veteran placemen. In fact, for every office within 
and without the Cabinet that Mr. Gladstone had to give away 
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there were at least two aspirants, who could advance pretensions 
based either on old official experience or on more recent political 
service. In the construction of his*Cabinet and the distribu- 
tion of inferior positions, Mr. Gladstone could not expect to satisfy 
everybody ; and his selections, though undoubtedly open to much 


criticism, are probably the best that for the moment he had it in — 


his power to make. 

When the Queen by the advice of Mr. Disraeli frankly recog- 
nised the abdication of his functions by the former leader of the 
Liberal party, and entrusted to Mr. Gladstone the duty of form- 
ing a new administration, Parliament had riot reassembled, 
though it was on the eve of its meeting after tlie turmoil and 
angry conflict of the General Election. ‘The acceptance of office 
by Mr. Gladstone and his principal colleagues occasioned a 
singular delay in the commencement of public business, for the 
House of Commons was sworn in and went through the brief 
business of its winter session without a single minister being in 
his place on the Treasury Bench, As it happened, however, 
there was no matter of political urgency brought before the 
House, and the Opposition maintained an attitude of studied 
inactivity. Mr. Gladstone was thus enabled to complete the 
internal arrangement of his Ministry undisturbed, and to meet 
Parliament in February with a coherent and comprehensive 
policy of reform embodied in practical measures, for which the 
nation had long and impatiently waited. Above all, he had time 
to mature and elaborate his great scheme for the disendowment 
and disestablishment of the Ivish Church, and to frame a Bill, 
which, for perfection of detail and directness of purpose, has not 
been equalled in the whole course of modern legislation. 

Earl Russell’s withdrawal from the place, which was his by 
prescription, at the head of the reunited and reinvigorated 
Liberal party, furnished a wholesome precedent to other veteran 
Whigs, which they followed, not, it has been shrewdly conjec- 
tured, in all cases without reluctance. Lord Halifax, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, the Duke of Somerset, Sir George Grey, and 
Mr. Charles Villiers, who had all filled prominent places in 
former Cabinets, waived their claims and made way for younger 
men. Mr. Milner Gibson’s defeat at Ashton-under-Lyne, Mr. 
Horsman’s rejection at Stroud, and Mr. Massey’s failure at Liver- 
pool, tended also to relieve Mr. Gladstone from possible embar 
rassments of selection. It is unnecessary to speak of other 
eminent men who were excluded from the House of Commons 
at the General Election. Mr. Mill was not likely to accept 
oftice at any time, and it was in the highest degree improbable 
that under any circumstances Mr, Gladstone would have offered 
place, either in the Cabinet or in the Ministry, to Mr. Bernal 
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Osborne or Mr. Roebuck. The choice of the Premier was some- 
what narrowed by these exceptions, but there still remained 
many more competitors for office than there were offices to be 
distributed amongst them ; and the final disposition of places 
left not a few politicians, we are afraid, in no complacent frame 
of mind. 

When all negotiations had been closed and all arrangements 
completec, Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet was found to consist of fif- 
teen members. Beside the Premier himself and his non-political 
colleague, the Lord Chancellor, it was composed of five peers— 
Lord De Grey, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, and Lord Kimberley, of whom the last was admitted to 
the circle of the Cabinet for the first time—and eight commoners : 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Fortescue, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Childers, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe, four of whom 
had never before held a place in the Cabinet. What is more 
remarkable is that the new Cabinet Ministers in the Lower 
House evidently carry greater weight than their more ex- 
perienced colleagues, and obtained or had got the offer of the 
highest posts. Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Childers, and Mr. 
Bruce unquestionably are the strongest backers that Mr. Glad- 
stone has got upon the Treasury Bench, and Lord Uartington, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Fortescue belong to an in- 
ferior order of statesmanship. The influence of the new blood, 
therefore, is not to be underrated ; and its effect is likely to be 
seen, if it has not been seen already, in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, 

Since the meeting of Parliament in February several members of 
the Ministry have proved their quality either by the introduction 
of reforming measures, or by the exhibition of administrative skill. 
The Navy Estimates have been moved by Mr. Childers, and the 
Army Estimates by Mr. Cardwell ; Mr. Forster has introduced 
the Endowed Schools’ Bill; the Attorney-General has brought 
forward a comprehensive and courageous measure for the reform 
of the law of bankruptcy; the Solicitor-General has attacked 
the sectarian monopoly of the Universities in the Abolition of 
Tests Bill; Mr. Goschen has grappled with the difticulties of 
rating, and proposes to regulate the law of assessment upon 
principles of equality; the Duke of Argyll has brought forward 
a measure for the reform of the government of India, which 
attacks the crying evil of our rule in India—the exclusive ad- 
ministration of the country by Englishmen—by expedients for 
infusing the native element to a considerable extent into the 
services ; Lord Kimberley has assailed habitual and professional 
crime in a Bill, which, however patent the objections to it, 
has at all events the merits of boldness and originality. These 
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and some other measures of almost equal importance have oeen 
presented to Parliament in a brief space of two months; and in 
addition, the House of Commons has been invited to consider 
Mr. Gladstone’s careful scheme of disestablishment. We may at 
least admit therefore that the Ministry has lost no time in set- 


‘ting to work at its task, and has made a fair and encouraging 


beginning. Even the questions with which Mr.Gladstone and his 
colleagues have for the present declined to deal have not been put 
aside in a spirit of indifference ; but the Liberal leader has adopted 
the sound principle of attempting no legislation which he cannot 
reasonably hope to carry to a successful conclusion within the 
Session. Mr. Locke King’s measure for the abolition of succes- 
sion by primogeniture to real estate in cases of intestacy has 
been sanctioned in its principles by the Premier ; and if he has 
not pledged himself at once to follow up the policy of that 
proposal to its ultimate results, it is because he perceives the 
difficulty of dealing comprehensively with the question as long 
as the Irish Church controversy stops the way. So also Mr. 
Forster hesitates for the present to attempt the settlement of 
primary education in England, but -he promises a careful and 
exhaustive plan next year. Mr. Fortescue also pledges himself 
toa reform of the land laws in Ireland as soon as the curtain has 
fallen on the first act of the Irish struggle for justice. Mr. Goschen 
is also engaged, we believe, in maturing a scheme of poor-law 
amendment, and Lord Hartington promises new and striking 
developments of the policy of cheap postage. What we are, after 
these changes, to expect in the way of legal reform and social 
improvement is not so clear, for many of the further measures of 
amelioration which have charms for the speculative reformer 
would to a certainty divide the Cabinet into two or more hostile 
sections, and perhaps overthrow the administration that now 
appears so coherent and so strong. This danger, however, is 
probably exaggerated in our eyes by the mere fact that it is very 
distant, and it would not be easy to calculate the chances of new 
political combinations and movements that may arise in the 
interval, 

In addition to the criticism that was expended on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appointments, not a little was evoked by the exclusion 
from Cabinet office of such men as Mr. Forster and Mr. Stansfeld. 
It seemed inexplicably strange that the member for Bradford, 
with his acknowledged administrative ability, his high position 
in the House of Commons as a distinguished leader of the ad- 
vanced Liberals, and his clear views on the subject of education, 
should be subordinated to a young Whig peer, who in a some- 
what prominent public career has shown a good deal of healthy 
Liberal feeling, but no special capacity for government. Mr. 
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Stansfeld’s exclusion was yet more marked, for his ability, his 
energy, and his reforming zeal when he held the office of Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty had pointed to his selection either for the 
supreme control of that department or for the administration of 
some office of similar importance and dignity. His name had 
been suggested both for the Presidency of the Board of Trade 
and of the Poor-law Board ; but he was elbowed out of the 
Cabinet by the crowd of less deserving but more influential com- 
petitors, and was tendered an office of great labour and small 
reward—the Secretaryship of the Treasury. Considerations of 
health we believe prevented Mr. Stansfeld from accepting Mr. 
Gladstone's offer of this place, the duties of which were subse- 
quently divided, Mr. Ayrton taking the Secretaryship with the 
charge of the expenditure and the task of looking after the 
separate votes in the House of Commons, and Mr. Stansfeld, 
with the title of Third Lord of the Treasury, receiving the con- 
trol of accounts. This arrangement may be practically a needful 
one, but it cannot be accepted in satisfaction of Mr. Stansfeld’s 
claim upon a much higher place and larger power. The non- 
admission of Mr. Layard to the Cabinet was a thing of course ; 
his title to promotion having been amply recognised in his 
appointment to the First Commissionership of Works, where 
his highly cultured taste in art may be made available for the 
public service, while, without a seat in the Cabinet, he will have 
no opportunity of doing mischief to his party either by his 
meee temper or his extreme pro-Turkish views of Eastern 
policy. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, as may be supposed, has not escaped 
the old accusation that has been brought against every Ministry 
in succession which has been formed in this country for twenty 
years past— the charge, namely, of putting the round men in the 
square holes, and vice versd. Nor in the present instance is 
the charge altogether without foundation. That Mr. Bright 
would have filled at least two other places in the Cabinet to 
more general satisfaction than he is likely to elicit so Jong as he 
remains at the head of the Board of Trade is sufficiently obvious. 
As Secretary for the Colonies he would have inaugurated a 
policy of economy and impartiality, which by leaving such 
adolescent communities as Canada and the Australian settle- 
ments perfectly independent would at once diminish the burden 
of taxation in this country and engender among the colonists 
a wholesome and active spirit of self-reliant courage ; as Post- 
master-General again Mr. Bright would have been able, and we 
think willing also, to deal with one of the most pressing necesst- 
ties of the age, the cheapening of postal communication with 
foreign countries, and he would certainly have been more com- 
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petent to the task than any Whig Marquis. It remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Lowe’s undisputed abilities lie at all in the 
direction of financial reform, and whether his policy as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is likely to bring us nearer to the ideal of “a 
free breakfast-table ;’ but it cannot be doubted that at the War 
Office his energy would have had a field equally wide and 
fruitful, and his independent will would have accomplished what 
has proved too much for Mr. Cardwell. 

The book of which the title stands at the head of this article, 
“The Gladstone Government, being Cabinet Pictures, by a 
Templar,” is one of those ephemeral but convenient publications 
which appear abundantly enough at times when the public mind 
isturned with more than ordinary attention to political changes. 
Such compilations are not intended for political students, but for 
that nondescript being, “the general reader ;” and they not un- 
frequently display an ignorance of political events and personages 
that is positively astounding. The Templar’s volume is a 
good specimen of its kind; the writer has a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the politics of the past thirty years, and as a 
general rule his judgments of persons and events are sound 
and fair. The casual reader of newspapers who wants a clue map 
of not too minute accuracy to guide him through the maze of 
contemporary politics may consult the Templar’s book with ad- 
vantage; but it does not go beyond the most rudimentary in- 
formation on any subject, and is not free from blemishes of taste 
and style. The following attack on Mr. Bright is a curious 
specimen of that dismal and unreasoning Constitutional fetish- 
worship which was the prevailing faith with Englishmen in the 
dreary days when Blackstone was accepted as a great jurist and 
Delolme as a political philosopher :— 


“Carried away by his zealous advocacy of some cause, then, it has 
happened, very near and very dear indeed to his heart and his convic- 
tions, Mr. Bright has upon two occasions run the imminent risk of 
striking a foul blow at what we can none of us but regard as the very 
root and basis of the constitution. He, more directly than any other 
man now living, has, at these critical moments, done his very utmost, 
and almost, it has seemed, with the greatest possible deliberation, and 
so to speak, with malice prepense, to bring the two branches of the 
imperial legislature into open and direct collision. Whereas, he ought 
in reason to have borne in mind—what has been nobly expressed by 
Blackstone in his Commentaries in these solemn and most weighty 
words—that ‘The Constitutional Government of this island is so ad- 
mirably tempered and compounded that nothing can endanger or hurt 
it but destroying the equilibrium of power between one branch of the 
legislature and the rest.’ The great Commentator adding, ‘ For if ever 
it should happen that the independence of any one of these should be 
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lost, or that it should become subservient to the views of either of the 
other two, there would soon be an end to our constitution.’ 

“ Beyond which it is worth while calling to remembrance the con- 
sideration that a radical and fundamental change, precisely of that kind, 
according to the philosophic view of Locke, no matter how it might 
have been effected, would result at once in ‘an entire dissolution of 
the bonds of Government.’ That harmonious: combination in our 
administrative system of the usually independent authorities of a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy—which was pronounced to 
be little better than a fantastic day-dream by Tacitus, but which was 
prophetically foreshadowed by Cicero as at once the wisest and directest 
mode of securing to a free people the advantages of an almost perfect 
sovercignty—that exceptional combination in one system of those 
three elsewhere antagonistic powers, is precisely what has been pos- 
sessed here in England during a long series of generations, what is 
among all things human our most treasured inheritance, what con- 
stitutes at one and the same time the glory and the guarantee of our 
liberties, that zgis and palladium of our rights, known the whole 
world over as the British Constitution.” 


Surely while educated men, and men who assume to be political 
teachers, write or talk in this “’Ercles’ vein,” we have no need to 
go to the Elijah Pograms or the Jefferson Bricks of the Great West 
for full-grown specimens of “ Buncombe.” But apart from this 
question of taste, we should like to ask Constitutionalists like the 
Templar whether the consequences of either the sovereign or the 
peers acting upon their undoubted theoretical rights, and vetoing 
or rejecting bills adopted by large majorities in the Commons, 
would not reveal the rottenness of the theory and the sentiment 
by which it is surrounded. The “golden mean” is preserved, 
the “ark of freedom” is kept untouched, because the supreme 
power in the State is now vested in actual fact, beyond revoca- 
tion or limitation by sovereign or peers, in the popular branch of 
the legislature. 

The constitution of Mr. Gladstone’s Government is in itself a 
proof of this. The centre of power under the present administra- 
tion is in the House of Commons; the men whose names carry 
weight with the country, whose decisions determine the policy 
of the Cabinet, are members of the Lower House. The Conser- 
vative leaders command a majority in the Lords; but they are 
powerless, or rather they dare not use their power, lest a worse 
thing befall. At the most they offer a temporary and half- 
hearted resistance, and surrender precisely at the moment when, 
according to Constitutional theorists, the checking power ought 
to come into operation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s elevation to the premiership has probably 
separated him for ever from the field of labour in which he has 
won his proudest triumphs heretofore. It is not likely that the 
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responsibilities of the First Lord of the Treasury and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will ever again be united in the 

rson of a ministerial chief, as was the case with Pitt and Peel. 
When Mr. Disraeli became Premier he gave up the Exchequer 
to Mr. Ward Hunt, and when Mr. Gladstone returned to power 
he surrendered the control of the finances to Mr. Lowe. We 
may therefore look upon Mr. Gladstone's career as a financial 
reformer as now terminated. Its results have been at once solid 
and splendid. They are well summed up in the volume before 
us :— 


“Perhaps no statesman ever for the first time assumed office as 
Prime Minister, having contributed with his own hand so largely as 
Mr. Gladstone has done to the statute lews of the realm. In con- 
nexion with the Board of Trade he had, himself, to do directly with 
all those wonderful fiscal innovations which were adventured upon, be- 
tween 1842 and 1845, by Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry. ‘The transfor- 
mations which were thereby effected led, as we all know, among other 
beneficial changes, to the abolition of the duties upon exportation, to 
the abolition of import duties on the raw materials of manufacture, to 
the removal of the most grinding among the excise duties, to the abro- 
gation of the laws hitherto restricting the importation of corn, and 
to the appreciable diminution at the same time of many of the more 
cruel imposts levied until then upon several other articles of food of 
the first importance to the great mass of the population. 

“Tn continuation of the benign and enlightened policy which was 
thus commenced, other changes of the same character were made, 
other steps in the same direction were taken, by the legislature, in the 
interval which elapsed between the disruption of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government and the beginning of Mr. Gladstone’s career, at the open- 
ing of 1853, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. As illustrative, in a 
single sentence, of the scope of Mr. Gladstone’s labours and of the 
magnitude of his achievements in that vapacity, it has been recently 
calculated by an able contributor to the pages of the Fortnightly, 
that looking at the aggregate amount of the taxation reduced 
within the two intervals—whereas between 1842 and 1852 the balance 
of remission was 7,000,000/., between 1853 and 1866, the period of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘régime’ as a financier, the balance was nearly double, 
was in fact, actually 13,000,000/7. 

“Following Sir Robert Peel’s example in regard to the repeal of 
the duty on Glass, Mr. Gladstone abolished the excise on Soap and on 
Paper. Through a single budget alone, that of 1860, he remitted 
taxes to the amount of close upon three millions,—to be precise, of 
2,900,000/. Simultaneously he has contrived new sources of revenue, 
as, for example, by means of a reasonable increase of the spirit duties 
and by his extension of the succession duties to real and personal 
property. Simultaneously he has, with a daring and resolute hand, 
we are almost tempted to say, perfected that bold revision of the 
tariff upon which Sir Robert Peel was the first to adventure. 
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“Finding the number of customable articles in 1859 to be a little 
over four hundred (419) he, through the celebrated budget just men- 
tioned, that of 1860, reduced their aggregate total nominally to under 
fifty (48), but actually and for all practical purposes to no more than 
fifteen. Were any thesis required at the hands of a new claimant for the 
Premiership, through the brilliant maintenance of which his nomination 
to that high office might be justified, so to speak, by documentary 
evidence of his capacity, it would be enough for Mr. Gladstone to 
produce that well known record of his great achievements as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the simple report of his Budgets which was pub- 
lished a few years back under the title of ‘ Financial Statements.’ ” 


But if Mr. Gladstone has waived his claim to fresh and 
glorious victories over stubborn figures, he has entered upon a 
new career asa reforming legislator with every promise of noble 
and fruitful successes. The Bill for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church has extorted praise even 
from hostile critics and political opponents ; but only those who 
listened to the majestic and spirit-stirring oration in which that 
bill was introduced can thoroughly appreciate the grandeur of 
the scheme as it was unfolded by its author ; and only those who 
have examined the measure, clause by clause, with minute and 
critical attention, can fairly estimate the completeness of its 
detail and the keen desire to do ample justice to every rational 
claim by which it is inspired. Its acceptance by the House of 
Commons is, we may hope, the certain augury of its final 
adoption as Jaw. Of this question it is unnecessary to speak 
at greater length. The judgmént of the civilized world has long 
condemned the Irish Church Establishment as an outrage upon 
every principle of equity and reason, and now at last the judg- 
ment of the English people has been definitively pronounced 
against the remaining relic of sectarian ascendancy in Ireland. 
A new era has commenced for England and for Ireland, and it 
opens with bright hopes and the encouragement of a signal act 
of justice. 

It is right toadd that Mr. Gladstone in drawing up his measure 
was assisted in the intricate details of it by the learning and 
acuteness of the Attorney-General for Ireland, whose name, with 
those of Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Bright, appears on the back of 
the Bill. Inthe present session, Mr. Fortescue’s business will 
be principally that of a lieutenant to the Premier during the 
discussion in Committee on the Church Bill ; for little else can 
be done for Ireland until the pressing question of the day has 
been removed from the path which it obstructs, 

The appointment of Sir William Page Wood to the Chan- 
cellorship, though it had long been discussed in legal circles as 
a probable event, was received with general surprise, not because 
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any doubt was felt that the Lord Justice of Appeal would 
efficiently discharge the functions and would fill with due dignity 
the high place of the Lord Chancellor, but because other names 
of yet more striking pretension had been put forward by rumour 
in anticipation of Mr. Gladstone’s choice. Sir Roundell Palmer's 
claim, indeed, might be considered to be invalidated by his formal 
secession in the preceding year from the Liberal party on the 
question of Mr. Gladstone’s disestablishment policy ; yet hopes 
were entertained that the most accomplished of Liberal lawyers 
might be won back to the party connexions which he had 
abandoned for a trivial and technical scruple. Others, consider- 
ing Sir Roundell Palmer's present conversion to Liberal notions 
of Church policy altogether hopeless, had selected by anticipa- 
tion Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, as the probable successor to the woolsack. That the 
proposal of the Lord Chief Justice’s appointment was entertained 
is, we believe, beyond all question, but it is not easy to decide 
why Mr. Gladstone preferred to confer the honour and authority of 
the Chancellor's place upon the Lord Justice of Appeal. It is now 
notorious that the Lord Chancellor does not need anything like 
a profound knowledge of equity jurisprudence in order to dis- 
charge the ordinary duties of his office with efficiency ; and it is 
absolutely necessary that he should be an accomplished and ex- 
perienced political gladiator. Sir W. Page Wood is an unequalled 
Chancery lawyer, but he is of very inferior quality as a debater, 
and in the case of a difficult debate, turning upon legal techni- 
calities, such as may arise out of the Irish Church scheme, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor will be no match for the crafty 
swordsmanship of Lord Cairns. If Sir Alexander Cockburn 
had been on the woolsack, we might fairly expect that the Tory 
leader of the Lords would meet his match in debate; as it is, 
we look, by no means with equanimity, for the debate in Com- 
mittee of the Peers on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. ; 

Admitting this unquestionable disadvantage, there are certain 
very tangible advantages in Sir W. Page Wood’s appointment 
to be taken account of on the other side. Lord Hatherley, as he 
is now styled, is something of a magnate in the religious world, 
a doctor of the very straitest sect of the Evangelicals, and the 
last man to be suspected of a leaning either to Romanism or 
Rationalism. In the face of the absurd and wicked, but 
damaging outcry raised against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church 
policy as the work of a conspiracy of Romanists and Ritualists 
with sceptics, there is perhaps a good deal of practical wisdom in 
Lord Hatherley’s appointment to the supreme judicial office in 
the State. 

It is also to be noted with satisfaction that the Lord Chancellor 
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has pledged himself most emphatically to the great cause of legal 
reform. Especially in regard to the emancipation of land from 
the absurd and mischievous restrictions of conveyancing, Sir W. 
Page Wood has spoken strongly, and it is to be hoped that Lord 
Hatherley will not hesitate to give a practical effect, as he has it 
now in his power to do, to the sound advice which he gave when 
he was only Vice-Chancellor, and did not count on the possibility 
of ever finding a place in a Cabinet of reformers. If the Lord 
Chancellor will only grapple with the work of promoting the 
unfettered transfer of land, he may win for himself an enduring 
reputation. For the achievement of the greatest and most 
difficult of legal reforms, the codification of the law, we must 
look, it is to be feared, to some younger labourer in the cause. 

The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government are men of decided ability, even outside 
the limits of legal questions. Sir John D. Coleridge is an ac- 
complished orator and scholar, and no one is better fitted for 
his chosen task of emancipating University Education from the 
bonds of sectarianism. Sir Robert Collier is not an eloquent 
speaker, but his Bankruptcy Bill is an encouraging earnest of 
what he can do in the way of legislative improvements in the 
statute law. 

The mechanical doctrine that the strength of a chain is 
measured by the strength of its weakest part holds good toa 
great extent of political combinations; and there are two or 
three places in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration which for the 
security of the whole fabric of Liberal government we could 
wish to see filled otherwise than they have been filled on the 
first arrangement which Mr. Gladstone was able to make. It 
is somewhat invidious to specify the particular cases in which, 
as we conceive, Mr. Gladstone’s judgment has erred, or has been 
compelled to give way to considerations of party claims or par- 
liamentary expediency. It is no secret that the country does 
not repose full confidence in the policy of the ministry in regard 
to the management of foreign affairs; nor is it necessary to 
disguise our conviction that the presence of Lord Clarendon 
at the Foreign-office is the main cause of this mistrust. 

Lord Clarendon is the eldest of the members of the Cabinet, 
having just entered on his seventieth year. He was trained in the 
old school of foreign policy; his associations and education incline 
him to sympathize with the exploded doctrines of the balance 
of power, and to look with suspicion on the young free and 
popular governments which have sprung up in place of the 
autocracies of the Holy Alliance. The only European Govern- 
ment of recent origin with which Lord Clarendon has shown 
any community of feeling whatever is the Government of the 
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Emperor Napoleon ; and Englishmen have not forgotten how, 
on more than one occasion, the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has truckled to the suspicious fears of the im- 
perial faction and compromised the honour of England by ad- 
mitting a controversy as to the right of refuge and the liberty of 
the press. In the Templar’s volume, one of these discreditable 
escapades of Lord Clarendon’s is alluded to; in the tenor of 
the following remarks we can fully agree, though just exception 
may be taken to their style :— 


“The Coalition Government was thereupon, with certain notable 
modifications, reconstructed under the Premiership of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Earl of Clarendon being, as a matter of course, reinstated as 
Foreign Secretary. It was in that capacity, and while he was yet her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for that department, that the 
noble lord, in the added capacity of Minister Plenipotentiary as well, 
signed at Paris, in 1856, as the diplomatic representative of his Sove- 
reign, the Treaty of Peace, by which at the close of a historical Con- 
ference, the great war of the Crimea was formally terminated. 

“At that Conference, it is matter still to this day of profound 
regret, and must always, indeed, continue to be so, that Lord Clarendon 
in one lamentable instance paltered with'his high position—acted as 
ill became his own illustrious antecedents—spoke at the Council Board 
in the presence of the assembled Plenipotentiaries of Europe as it 
befitted no British Statesman to speak, more especially one repre- 
senting as he did at that moment a throne graced by a Victoria, and 
a Government presided over by a Palmerston. The late Count Walewski 
was the wily charmer to whose insidious influence Lord Clarendon, 
then, for the time being, succumbed, to the amazement of the as- 
sembled diplomatists, to the surprise, we should imagine, of the French 
Minister himself, to the indignation of all England, when England, 
a little while afterwards, came to learn the particulars of the incident. 

“Charmed he never so wisely, Count Walewski ought never to 
have been listened to by Lord Clarendon at that Conference, when the 
Liberty of the Press in Belgium was most unwarrantably insinuated 
as a theme for discussion among the plenipotentiaries, and insinuated, 
moreover, with such inimitable dexterity that there was left on record, 
as the result of it all, something very much like a condemnation or 
reprehension of what England at any rate ought unhesitatingly, on 
the other hand, to have sustained, and even eulogized. ‘The incident, 
however, is altogether too painful to be descanted upon any further. 
We pass it by with head averted, adding, in justice to Lord Clarendon, 
nevertheless, while we thus speak of it, that it is one altogether 
exceptional in the history of his otherwise unsullied career as a 
diplomatist.” 

Lord Clarendon has never exhibited that sympathy with the 
union and freedom of Italy, which Lord Palmerston, with all 
his old-world ideas of foreign policy, heartily felt and expressed, 
nor has he manifested any satisfaction at the release of Spain 
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from the Bourbon yoke. To his influence, doubtless, we may 
attribute the omission of the latter subject in a marked manner 
from the Royal Speech. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet can by no means be considered strong 
on the side of its foreign policy until Lord Clarendon has been re- 
placed by some more trustworthy statesman, whose ideas are in 
accord with the progress of political intelligence in England. If it 
be supremely necessary that a Villiers should sit in the Cabinet, 
surely the elevated and not over-worked office of Lord Privy 
Seal, or the Chancellorship of the Duchy might furnish a safe, 
easy, and well-cushioned retirement for Lord Clarendon. Mr. 
Gladstone cannot be at a loss to find an able Foreign Secretary 
even among his present colleagues. Either Lord Granville or 
Lord Kimberley would fill the post with discretion and dignity. 
The former is especially marked out for the place by his 
smooth force of character, and his intimate acquaintance with 
European politics. It may be hoped that the change is not yet 
wholly out of the question. Were it not that the exigencies of 
party-government override thegraverclaims of the Commonwealth 
on the services of England’s ablest men, Lord Stanley would, we 
imagine, have been requested to continue his admirable adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Foreign-office. We should have 
regarded such an arrangement as the best possible; and that 
it would have had the emphatic approval of the public is proved 
by its cordial expression of satisfaction with his conduct as chief 
of that office during the recent Conservative régime. 

Why Mr. Otway, and not Mr. Grant Duff, has been chosen to 
represent the Foreign-office in the House of Commons it is not 
easy to understand, unless a special knowledge of foreign affairs 
was considered a disqualification for the post. It may be, how- 
ever, that Mr. Grant Duff would scarcely have worked in 
harmony with Lord Clarendon, for whose policy or ideas he could 
have no great respect. Mr. Otway is an able man and a good 
Liberal, but he has shown no peculiar knowledge of foreign 
politics—certainly nothing to compare with that of the Under 
Secretary for India. 

Mr. Gladstone’s main source of strength in the House of 
Commons arises from the support which he has there at his back 
in the shape not only of an overwhelming majority, but of the 
able phalanx of statesmen whom he has collected around him 
on the Treasury Bench. Of these, his two most eminent 
lieutenants, though perhaps not the most amenable to discipline, 
are Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe. 

Of the President of the Board of Trade, as an orator and par- 
liamentary champion of advanced Liberal opinions, we expressed 
ourselves at length in our last number. Mr. Bright’s position 
in the House of Commons is assured. As an administrator, 
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however, he has yet his reputation to make; and the office 
which he has chosen gives him little opportunity of doing this. 
His work will mainly be to second Mr. Gladstone in debate, and 
to deal with questions of general policy with the authority of a 
minister. Mr. Lowe also will be found probably most efficient 
in this respect, for we confess that we have some doubts of his 
powers as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whether he succeeds, 
or whether he fails in his financial enterprises, he will always be 
brilliant, and will command the attention of the House as no 
other member, except Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Disraeli, commands it. 

The Home Secretary is a supple official, skilled in calculating 
the changes of the political barometer, and not concerned to 
maintain principles when they cease to be in favour with party 
leaders or influential constituencies. We cannot believe that 
Mr. Austin Bruce will ever win the name of a statesman, but 
his place is one which in ordinary times respectable mediocrity 
is well competent to fill. Mr. Bruce is evenly matched enough 
with Mr. Hardy, and the two are thoroughly loyal to the tradi- 
tions of the Philistine faith. The -Poor-Law Board naturally 
connects itself with the Home-office ; and the action of the depart- 
ments is closely united. Mr. Goschen has shown considerable 
ability in his treatment of the questions of rating and assessment, 
but he will have to grasp his nettle far more boldly than he has 
yet shown any sign of doing, if he means to mark his administra- 
tion of the Poor-Law Board by the accomplishment of large and 
beneficent reforms. 

Lord Hartington is the heir of the house of Cavendish, and 
therefore, of course, a statesman by right of birth. Lord De 
Grey, inheriting the good fortune as well as the name and rank 
of “ Prosperity Robinson,” finds himself—we doubt not to his 
own astonishment—the official superior, as Lord President of 
the Council, of a statesman so respected and so proved as Mr. 
Forster. The latter, we may hope, is merely in training while 
he matures his plans of educational reform, for the inevitable 
and already projected change which will place him in the 
Cabinet as Minister of Education. Lord Kimberley, as Lord 
Privy Seal, occupies a position unworthy of his abilities and his 
experience.. Having held the offices of Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Under Secretary for India, and having 
been successively Envoy Extraordinary to Russia and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Kimberley can show public services 
which entitle him to a more conspicuous and useful place than 
that into which he has been thrust by the over-crowding of com- 
petitors for office in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. 

Turning to what are known as the “great spending depart- 
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ments,” we perceive that the Admiralty and the War-o‘tice 
have been entrusted to two statesmen both entirely untried in 
the offices to which they have been appointed. We see further, 
that the first result of this change is a reform of the administra- 
tion of the army and the navy, which results in a clear saving to 
the country on the estimates for either department of more than 
one million sterling. At the same time, there is a marked con- 
trast between the policy of the Secretary at War and that of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; and the comparison is not to the 
advantage of the elder and more experienced statesman. 

The initial difficulties which meet the reformer at the War- 
office are concisely stated by the “Templar :”— 


“The Secretary of State for War stands intermediately among a 
very important group of our leading administrators—he is a central 
figure among the other heads of departments. Above him, as a matter 
of course, is the Prime Minister. Below him, in one sense, namely, 
as the very groundwork upon which his office especially is built up, is 
the Exchequer, presided over by that financial despot, its Chancellor. 
Around him, to the right hand and to the left, are those other ad- 
ministrative chiefs with whom it is, as it were, an absolute necessity 
to his ministerial existence that he should be incessantly in the most 
intimate accord, bound up together with them by ties of the most 
familiar relationship. Sensitively alive at all times to what might be 
almost spoken of without extravagance as the nervous system of our 
diplomacy ; and keenly appreciating as well everything affecting, no 
matter how remotely, any portion whatever of our vast and widely 
ramified colonial organization—the War Secretary has perpetually to 
keep a watchful regard over the maintenance uninterruptedly of the 
most cordial associations between his own office and the offices, quite 
equally, of the Horse Guards and of the Admiralty. 

“ As yet, in regard to his peculiar functions as, in an especial manner, 
the Ministerial Guardian of the State in its relations with the outer 
world, the Secretary for War is still in a position, it must be allowed, 
almost painfully abnormal. It was not until but very recently, as we 
all know, that the office itself was disassociated from that of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. War and the Colonies went together. 
Why, it would be difficult even to conjecture, and almost impossible 
to determine. Disassociated they have at last been, however; so 
that where formerly there was but one Secretary there are now two— 
the Secretary for War and the Secretary for the Colonies. Neverthe- 
less, standing apart as he does, at length, quite independently, the 
Secretary for War finds himself still hampered by many of those old 
anomalies of our administrative system which yet remain to be cleared 
away, as so many obsolete and utterly preposterous obstructions to 
good government. Looking to the national service, that is, to the 
maritime service, for aid and co-operation, he still discovers there a 
clumsy and complicated association of Lords Commissioners, exercising 
in a cumbrous manner a sort of distributed authority; instead of 
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finding, as he ought to find in the Admiralty of England, a directing 
power holding within a single grasp, so to speak, the thunderbolts of 
our enormous naval armaments. 

“ Looking, on the other hand, to the Commander-in-Chief for as- 
sistance, he actually still discerns in him a nominal chief of our land 
forces, exercising no sway over what may be called our National 
Reserve, that is to say, over the Militia or the Yeomanry, over the 
Enrolled Pensioners or the Rifle Volunteers. Common sense, all the 
while, seeming to dictate, as the one rational means of simplification 
for all these complex absurdities, the gathering together under a single 
rule here of our whole force ashore, there of our whole force afloat. 
Until that obvious and quite possible simplification shall have been 
arrived at, as we cannot for an instant doubt that it will be arrived at 
eventually, the Secretary of State for War must, clearly enough, be 
acting at all periods of emergency under stupendous difficulties, be- 
tween an incomplete organization at the Horse Guards, and a singular 
confused organization at the Admiralty. To the present occupant of 
that vitally important position, the country is now naturally turning 
its regard with eager solicitude—desirous, as it is, of finding in him 
an administrator capable of dealing effectually with these ancient and 
portentous difficulties, of sweeping them away root and branch alto- 
gether, and of afterwards building up in their place a military and a 
maritime system in harmony with each other, though, as a matter 
of course, at the same time, completely and thoroughly independent.” 


The expectations thus confidently avowed have already been 
disappointed by Mr. Cardwell’s expository speech in moving the 
Army Estimates. The Secretary at War refuses to deal with the 
question of the subordination of the Horse Guards to the War- 
office in a manly and courageous temper, regardless of pre- 
scriptive claims, which are incompatible with the efficiency of the 
public service, or of the unconstitutional demands of highly- 
placed personages; and he declines also to attempt the re- 
organization of the reserve forces of the kingdom on a basis of 
firm discipline and governmental control. The army is left un- 
touched in its essential features, overloaded with a useless crowd 
of officers, and disconnected from those subsidiary forces with 
which, on any sudden emergency, it should be trained to work 
in unison. Asa Liberal War Minister Mr. Cardwell has pro- 
nounced his own sentence of failure in the speech which averred 
that there was little or nothing to be done to improve our 
military administration save to minimize expenditure, and alter 
the distribution of troops. 

Mr. Childers has approached his task, which is certainly not 
less urgent and difficult, in a more determined temper; and 
aided by his efficient Secretary to the Admiralty, Mr. Baxter, he 
has already been able to effect very remarkable reforms. He 
has reorganized the constitution of the Board of Admiralty on a 
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basis of divided labour, with a reservation to the First Lord of 
supreme control and responsibility. He has largely reduced the 
expenditure on ship-building in the Governmeat dockyards, and 
has abolished two of those costly establishments, Woolwich and 
Deptford. He has thoroughly reformed the distribution of the 
navy on foreign and colonial stations, and promises further and 
even more radical changes in this direction. He has put an 
end to the extravagant expenditure on untried models of iron- 
clads (with a costly exception in favour of two turret ships, for 
which we are to pay more than half a million sterling); and 
lastly, he has contrived a plan for relieving the Navy List of the 
multitudinous swarms of half pay officers, who lead lives of dis- 
content and uselessness without a chance of service one year out 
of four, and choke all the avenues of promotion for the younger 
and more active men. These are Mr. Childers’ plans, and they 
constitute the policy of an administrator of the very highest order. 

The government of India has tasked to the utmost, since the 
downfall of the Company, the capacity and energy of English 
statesmen, for however Anglo-Indians may murmur, and how- 
ever politicians at home may disclaim responsibility, it is in- 
evitable that, in these times, the centre of administration should 
be shifted from the Government House at Calcutta to the India 
Office in London. This is a transition which follows from the 
increased facilities of communication, from the telegraphic con- 
nexions between Europe and Asia, and from the subordination 
of the military and naval forces in India to the direct control of 
the Crown. Hence it has become of less importance what sort 
of man we have at the head of affairs in India, and of increasingly 
greater importance what sort of man we have at the head of 
affairs at the India Office. It would be an act of fatal trifling ever 
again to make the Indian Secretaryship—as it has been made 
already—an appanage for old Whig placemen, or young Whig 
noblemen, whose unfitness for any office that would subject them 
to public criticism has been recognised by their party, if not by 
themselves. Moreover, under the Tory Governments of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, the Secretaries of State for India 
have been decidedly men of mark. Lord Salisbury showed 
true statesmanlike ability ; and Sir Stafford Northcote proved 
himself a clear-headed and pains-taking administrator, and an 
impartial critic of Indian controversies. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into power, the necessity of placing 
a statesman of first-rate ability at the India Office became appa- 
rent to him, and several names suggested themselves. Among 
these was conspicuous the name of Mr. Briyht, and to the mem- 
ber for Birmingham in the first place the offer of the Indian 
Secretaryship was conveyed. As we have seen, Mr. Bright pre- 
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ferred a position less onerous and responsible, but also less fruit- 
ful in great opportunities of statesmanship. We cannot pretend 
to regret that Mr. Bright has declined the difficult and glorious 
task of governing our eastern empire. His views on some 
questions of Indian policy appear to be altogether visionary and 
impracticable, adopted, as we imagine, on insufficient knowledge, 
and such as an official experience of even very brief duration 
would doubtless materially alter. The proposal to divide India, as 
it were, into a number of independent states connected by a 
federal bond, would be defeated by financial difficulties, even 
though there were no objections of a strictly political nature. 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus is not the for- 
mula by which we can describe the scope, the logical perfection, 
and predestined universality of that form of constitution which 
was accepted by an accident of party controversy in the United 
States. Yet if we are not mistaken, it was the American con- 
stitution that consciously or unconsciously suggested to Mr. Bright 
the plan of a federal government for India. Mr. Bright’s Indian 
policy would be inspired, no doubt, by that noble sympathy 
for human suffering and for oppressed races that glows in every 
spoken word of his: but that it would encounter immense 
practical difficulties we are quite certain, nor is it unlikely that 
on some of them it would have been utterly and perilously 
wrecked. For these reasons we are rather inclined to congratu- 
late Mr. Bright that he has escaped the responsibility of the 
place which he was in the first instance offered by Mr. Gladstone ; 
while, we think, he has himself over-rated the objections on 
which he laid so much stress in his speech at Birmingham on his 
re-election. A theoretical dislike to war can hardly be main- 
tained asa part of his public policy by a statesman without a 
loss of much of his real power, and an uncertainty as to the ex- 
tent to which his conscience will permit him to serve the state. 
How quickly would Mr. Bright’s pacific principles have gone to 
the wall had he been an American citizen during the struggle 
for national unity and freedom against slavery and rebellion ! 
As quickly, we should think, and as completely as did Hosea 
Biglow’s notions between the time when he wrote, “ Ez fur war, 
I call it murder,” and the time when he called for “ pizon-mad, 
pigheaded fightin’.” This, however, is beside the question. 
Whether Mr. Bright was induced to refuse Mr. Gladstone's offer 
of the Indian Secretaryship from an abstract aversion to war, or 
from a fear that he might find it impossible to carry out his 
policy in practice, is a matter of secondary interest. What is 
material is that he did refuse the office, which accordingly was 
offered at once to the Duke of Argyll and accepted by him. 
Next to Mr, Bright, the Duke of Argyll had undoubtedly the 
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most commanding claims to the charge of Indian policy in any 
Liberal government ;.and yet to his appointment also very strong 
objections might have been found. He was known to be the 
champion, one of the few remaining advocates of the Dalhou- 
sian policy of “absorption ;” his essays on “India under 
Dalhousie and Canning,” republished from the Edinburgh 
Review, contain some powerful and ingenious, but sophistical 
pleading for that system of aggressive chicane, which breke down 
so lamentably in India after its last great coup, the annexation 
of Oude, and received its death-blow in the mutiny of 1857. To 
many members of the Liberal party, and especially to Mr. 
Bright, the doctrines avowed and preached by the Duke of 
Argyll were peculiarly abhorrent. We are not sure even now 
but that serious difficulties within the Cabinet may arise if the 
Secretary for India should ever have to deal with such cases as 
those of Sattara, Dhar, Jhansi, and Nagpore. At the same time it 
is right to say, that, according to a report currently believed in 
India, the Duke of Argyll has acknowledged his error, and re- 
pudiated the doctrines of which he has been supposed to be the 
advocate. If so, we shall hear of the change, tor the Duke is 
not a man to disguise his opinions or to disavow their logical 
consequences. As it is, we know that Indian administration is 
certain to be conducted with energetic zeal and honesty of pur- 
pose by the Secretary of State ; only we are not quite sure of 
the direction his policy may take. It may tend to augment 
England’s empire in India with useless annexations, and to load 
“the weary Titan” with a worthless addition to “the too vast 
orb of her fate ;” it may bend its course to fatal complications of 
external politics and still more fatai wars; or lastly, it may turn 
to the beneficent, the practical work of internal improvement, 
to the development of Indian resources, to the education of the 
Indian people, and the gradual concession to them of -full social 
equality, and a share in the government of their country. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India has a difficult and 
honourable task to perform in the House of Commons, where he 
has not only to answer for a policy which he has not initiated, 
but to cope with the special knowledge of experienced Anglo- 
Indiaus like Sir Charles Wingfield and Mr. Wyllie,* to expound 
the intricate finances of India, and to answer perpetual questions 
on every variety of subject connected with the administration in 
India. It would not be easy to find an official better qualified 
by careful study and trained political intelligence for this place 
than is Mr. Grant Duff. The son of a distinguished Anglo-Indian, 





° Siete yy soe this article was written, Mr. Wyllie has been deprived 
of his seat in the House of Commons. 
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the historian of the Mahrattas, Mr. Grant Duff commenced his 
political career as an Indian reformer; ‘his views of Indian 
policy, so far as they can be gathered from a somewhat accurate 
acquaintance with his written and spoken utterances, are clear 
and just, and removed by many degrees from the fanaticism 
which ever springs from “the falsehood of extremes.” The only 
fault we have to find with Mr. Grant Duff's appointment as 
Under-Sécretary of State for India, is, as we have already hinted, 
that we consider him absolutely the fittest member of the House 
of Commons to undertake the charge of our foreign relations, 
There is no member of the Lower House who approaches Mr. 
Grant Duff in the comprehension and intimate knowledge of 
the politics of European states, and of the leading statesmen 
of Europe ; and if promotion went by fitness, it is certain that 
at least the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs would fall 
to him without challenge. 

Whether it is owing to the influence of the Secretary of State 
for India or of his Under-Secretary we have no means of judg- 
ing, but in any case we may take it as a good omen of the new 
policy at the Indian Office, that in the bill recently introduced 
in the House of Lords for the reform of the Government of 
India by the Duke of Argyll, there have been inserted provisions 
for regulating and facilitating the admission of natives to the 
Civil Service. It is impossible to estimate too highly the signifi- 
cance of this change, the importance of which Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote recognised in principle, when they 
controlled the destinies of India, but which they had not the 
courage to apply. The reform which we are promised, and 
which we sincerely trust may become law before the close of the 
year, is but the first step to a long series of changes in the funda- 
mental principles of our Indian policy, by which we may at last 
be enabled to do full justice, without incurring any serious 
danger, to our fellow subjects in the East. 

The charge of the Colonies presents no such difficult and 
perilous problems of policy as those which encumber the path of 
the Secretary of State for India. The Colonial Secretary in 
ordinary times has little more to do than to maintain towards 
the Governments of the colonies an attitude of dignified neu- 
trality, and to keep the mother country clear as far as possible 
of those complications into which the impatient and adventurous 
temper of the colonists is prone to tempt them, and into which 
they naturally seek to drag us. To avoid these hazardous con- 
troversies, to cast upon the colonists themselves to the fullest 
extent that responsibility which ought never to be separated 
from political independence, is the negative policy that it should 
be the chief care of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
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support. At the Colonial Office we hold that the very striking 
abilities, the peculiar experience, and the political ideas of Earl 
Granville are worse than wasted. As we have already sug- 
gested, his proper place is clearly the Foreign-office, where his 
knowledge of European politics, his strong will and supple intellect 
would find a fit and congenial sphere of labour. At the Colonial- 
office, indeed, Lord Granville may possibly do mischief; and if 
we could trust the coarse and unfair criticism of a Templar, 
though written in a strain of eulogy, we should be glad to take 
the able Whig peer out of harm’s way. Professor Goldwin Smith 
is a béte noire of the Templar’s ; and this is the fashion in which 
the author thinks it gentlemanly and argumentative to vituperate 
—we cannot say, even by courtesy, to refute—Mr. Smith’s theory 
of the impolicy of England’s retaining her colonies :— 

“ One dependency we have given up within recent remembrance. A 
goodly cluster of islands, it consisted of : Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, 
Corfu, Ithaca, Cerigo, what not: we handed them all over for absorp- 
tion into Greece. Gibraltar is sorely wanted, just now, to be done the 
like with by the Spanish--which is it ?—monarchieal or republican 
Government. Suppose we meekly do by that to-day as we did by the 
Ionian Islands yesterday ? Suppose,we spike our guns there—sneak 
across to Ceuta—and abandon for once and for all that grand old 
trophy won by our arms, our gold, and our blood; that grim guardian 
of our road to India; that one rocky Pillar of Hercules, from the 
height of which our garrison, like warders on the keep, have held watch 
for a hundred years at the entrance to the Mediterranean. 

“Supposing we do all this, in the name of honesty let us go a step 
or two further. Let us at least be consistent. Let us deal with one 
after another of our various colonial possessions precisely in like manner. 
The arguments applicable to the Ionian Islands, the arguments said 
to be applicable now to the hitherto thought-to-be impregnable rock 
of Gibraltar, are applicable equally to all the rest of our dominions. 
There was Professor Goldwin Smith only a few years agooutraging 
all our feelings of patriotism, all the most cherished among our 
national susceptibilities, proposing that, in plain terms, England— 
this ‘dear, dear England’ of Shakspeare, not of Smith—should cave 
in at once without any more ado, should strip herself of all her world- 
wide territories, should take the sacred fasces and deliberately unbind 

hem, to the end of, first of all, distributing the rods of empire, and 
afterwards, we may presume, submitting herself allegorically to de- 
capitation by the axe. 

“If we are going to give up Gibraltar, why not recall at once this 
wretched Professor Smith and install him permanently in Downing- 
street as our Disintegrating Minister or Lord Paramount? Against 
the advent of the Smithian era, we possess happily at this moment, 
however, one—if only for that reason—most acceptable guarantee. 
We have installed here already at the Colonial Office—at that 
mystical centre of the vast and complicated net-work of our colonial 
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system—a Minister; who like the majority of his illustrious pre- 
decessors in that most distinguished and responsible office, cherishes, 
we believe, very dearly at heart the glory of the Crown and the honour 
of the country, and is himself in his very heart of hearts a thorough, 
downright Englishman.” 


The vulgarity of this attack is only equalled by its futility. It 
is Billingsgate and nothing more. As to the question whether 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s theory ought to be immediately adopted, 
we are not at present called upon to discuss it. The general 
sense of the nation is in favour of retaining the connexion with 
the colonies as long as the colonists themselves choose that it should 
be maintained, and no longer. We are not sure that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith would care to go beyond this point; and we are quite 
certain that Lord Granville or any soberminded statesman would 
feel far more inclined to agree with the temperate reasonings 
of Mr. Smith than with the bombastic folly of such sentences 
as those we have quoted from the Templar’s invective. It must 
not be forgotten that we have already conceded perfect political 
independence to all our great colonies, and that the commercial 
relations subsisting between us and them are quite the reverse of 
friendly. They are protectionists, we are free-traders ; and the 
Canadians, who claim the protection of our fleets and armies, 
without paying a penny towards their maintenance, and the 
privileges of British citizenship without its responsibilities, 
combat us with a hostile tariff, while here the nations of Europe 
have listened to the voice of Cobden, and yielded, to a greater or 
less degree, freedom of trade. We are now breaking the last link 
of material interest that united England to her colonial depen- 
dencies : we are drawing away our troops from colonial garrisons 
and our ships from colonial waters; both Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Cardwell have announced distinctly the end at which we are 
aiming: it is to make the colonists assume the duty and the 
charges of their own defence, for which they have hitherto 
drawn upon the overburdened resources of the mother country. 
When we have thus broken the last material link that joins us 
to the colonies, we shall do well not to calculate too confidently 
on the strength of merely sentimental bonds. 

The leading elements of Mr. Gladstone’s administration are, in 
our judgment, such as we have described them, not disguising their 
points of weakness nor hesitating to indicate personal defects. 
These defects and weaknesses are neither few nor unimportant; yet 
on the whole it is only fair to say that, by comparison with recent 
ministries, Mr. Gladstone’s Government may emphatically be 
called strong. It is strong not merely in the ability of its members 
and in the support of an overwhelming majority ofthe legislature 
and of the constituencies, but also in the character of the policy 
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to which it stands pledged and the scope of the measures 
which it has offered-already to the acceptance of the country. 
Taken by themselves these measures are admirable examples of 
well-considered Liberal legislation; taken as parts of a sys- 
tematic and coherent whole, they show a resolute grasp of prin- 
ciples and a courageous logic in their application which gives us 
the best hopes of the future course of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in the direction of reform. Although much has been done 
already and much more has been undertaken by the present 
ministry, an immense mass of obsolete anomalies and abuses 
remains still untouched by the unsparing hand of the reformer. 
In Church and State there are absurdities that clog the wheels 
of civilized government, and make the name of progress a 
mockery to multitudes of the people. Pauperism, with all its 
degrading incidents and consequences, is, after all that philoso- 
phers and statesmen have said and done, the most conspicuous 
and characteristic feature of England’s social organization. 
Systematic and professional crime has barely been touched by 
our imperfect system of police, and taints year by year a large 
and increasing proportion of the youth of the country. Our 
educational schemes for the most part have failed, and ignorance 
continues to engender poverty in the midst of wealth, and crimi- 
nality in the midst of civilization. The relics of the feudal times 
overspread the country ; the soil of England is monopolized by 
a few proprietors, and a restrictive legal system gives assistance 
and sanction to the custom which prevents its distribution. The 
common law is a chaos of anomalies and contradictions ; and the 
annual aggregation of isolated and inconsiderate additions to the 
mass of the statutes is an evil which begins to exceed the patience 
even of professional conservatism. These abuses and mischiefs, 
and many others as gross and scandalous, await the energetic and 
bold assault of a reforming Government. In Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet we believe there are men equal to a part at least of the 
great enterprise. Let them only put their hands to the plough, 
and they will not, we feel confident, look back, irresolute or 
repenting, until they have done their share of the work, and 
won immortal honour for themselves and happiness for their 
country. 
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. The Queen’s Speech, 1869. 

. Speech of the Home Secretary in Renfrewshire. 

. W. Hepworth Dixon on Freedom of Election. 

. Numerous Tracts and Speeches on the Ballot since 1830. 
. Debate on Mr. Leatham’s Motion, March 16. 


Ye fact that the question of substituting a secret mode of 
voting at the election of members of Parliament, for the 
open one hitherto in use, is being entertained by the present 
House of Commons, induces us to devote a portion of our space 
to a consideration of the issues involved. Although the question 
of the ballot has, especially of late years, been discussed and ~ 
agitated ad nauseam, it is clear that recent events have placed 
it in a position different to any which it has hitherto occupied. 
Never before did the widespread operation of undue influences 
so forcibly strike the national conscience, and so deeply impress 
it with a sense of the national shortcomings. Never before was 
so large a class of electors found looking to the ballot with a 
sense of relief, and longing to realize the prospect offered to them 
by it of escaping from the cruel dictation of their social superiors. 
Never before was it espoused by partisans of all sides in politics. 
Never before were the laws against bribery and corruption so 
successful in ascertaining the facts, and inflicting the penalties 
due to their infraction, as to make men hopeful that the malady 
isone that can be touched by legislation. Never before had it 
anything like such powerful adherents in the Ministry. And 
never before was there a House of Commons so well disposed 
towards it. No longer taunted as “American ” and “democratic,” 
the examples adduced in its favour are derived from Italy, 
France, Germany, Belgium; in short, from nearly the whole of civi- 
lized Europe, where the ballot, regarded as the bulwark of liberty 
and a necessary safeguard against tyranny, occupies much the 
same place in public estimation that the vaunted institution of 
trial by jury occupies with us, And in our own Australian do- 
minions, the colonists, holding that prevention is better than 
cure, have not waited for the growth of a system of undue inter- 
ference with their selection of representatives, but have adopted 
in anticipation the means for making such interference impossible. 

There is one uniform basis of agreement among all who up- 
hold the ballot, as well also as among the vast majority of those 
who disapprove of it, namely, that it is the duty of every elector 
to give his suffrage according to his own best judgment. The 
question whether all is done, and done well, when he can do this 
securely, seems to us a matter of such vast importance to the 
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moral well-being of the empire, that we feel bound to urge its | 


earnest consideration upon Parliament and the country in their 
dealings with it. 

Granted that it is an elector’s right, as well as his duty, to 
vote according to the dictates of his own conscience, without 
reference to private or individual considerations, and that the 
ballot enables him to exercise this right and to perform this duty 
without fear or favour of any man, we confidently assert that in 
adopting the ballot the elector is actually surrendering a right 
at least as essential, valuable, and indefeasible as any that 
he is asserting thereby. 

If hypocrisy be the homage. that vice pays to virtue, surely the 
adoption of secrecy in the exercise of what is not merely a public 
and recognised right, but a public and paramount duty, cannot 
be regarded as other than a tribute rendered to intolerance and 
oppression. And a heavy tribute, too, is it when the cherished 
traditional character and pretensions of our country are con- 
sidered ; for it involves the forfeiture of our claim any longer to 
be looked up to as a free, enlightened, and law-abiding people. 

Freedom of expression is as much and as valuable a right as 
freedom of opinion; and he who requires the shield of secrecy 
resigns his claim to such freedom of speech and action as is alone 
compatible with the doctrine of equal rights for all. Moreover, 
by the imposition of such secrecy the State admits the low moral 
tone of its members, declares their unworthiness to be treated as 
freemen, and confesses its impotence to arrest the operation of 
their mutual tyranny. 

The right of the voter to the security of secrecy was never 
more powerfully maintained than in the interesting address de- 
livered by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon at Brighton last year. As 
an argument against the interference of the State with the free- 
dom of election, it was complete and unanswerable. But its 
moral was drawn from a period when fine and imprisonment 
were imposed at the dictation of influence or authority irrespec- 
tive of law, and when the antagonism between classes amounted 
to an internecine conflict. Agreeing fully with Mr. Dixon, that 
the voter has a right to all the safety affordable by secrecy, we 
hold, and doubt not that Mr. Dixon also holds, that he has an 
equal right to the enjoyment of perfect publicity. And we are 
disposed to believe that the latter is the more important right of 
the two, inasmuch as the resort to secrecy involves the abnegation 
of all that moral courage and self-assertion which alone constitute 
and prove the true freeman. 

Since it is the essential function and duty of the State to pro- 
tect each citizen from the trespasses of his neighbours in the 
exercise of his legitimate rights, it is manifest that the State 
abdicates that function when it virtually confesses that it is 
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unable to protect its citizens from such interference without the 
imposition of secrecy. And it is moreover equally clear that the 
advocate of secret voting in public elections virtually acquiesces 
in the abandonment of his own right to assert his own opinion 
before all men, as well as in the abdication by the State of its 
supremest duty, that of protecting him in the exercise of the 
rights which it has conferred upon him. 

A momentary application of the principle we are here main- 
taining to some other and more flagrant instance, will serve to 
illustrate its exceeding importance. For example, under 
the new order of things in Spain the Government has pro- 
claimed liberty of religious worship. What would be thought 
of the condition of real freedom in that country if it had also to 
say to any religious sect, “You may worship as you please, but 
you must do it with such secrecy as not to be found out, or we 
cannot protect you?” Would not such a confession be an admis- 
sion that although the Government itself had attained a certain 
degree of enlightenment, yet that the people were hopelessly 
intolerant, and the law miserably inefficient? The question of 
the ballot in England is none other than the question whether 
we are to make such a confession as this about our own law, and 
our own people ; whether we are to stultify ourselves and belie 
all our professions of enlightened liberality and social advance- 
ment ; whether we are to resign all hope for evermore of being 
able to present to the world the spectacle of a people at once 
civilized, independent, free, and respecting each otler’s freedom. 

We think that we may claim credit for the integrity and 
maturity of our views on this subject, seeing that nearly forty 
years ago our pages contained a passionate invective against the 
corruption then prevailing in electoral contests, and a strong 
commendation of the ballot as the only means then discoverable 
of mitigating its deplorable effects.* Our remedy, prescribed as 
a desperate resource for a patient that seemed to be in an almost 
desperate extremity, has never been applied ; and the strength 
of the patient’s constitution has enabled him to surmount the 
crisis, That divine germ which, implanted at the bottom of an 
Englishman’s nature, ofttimes in spite of obstacles apparently most 
unfavourable for its development shoots up into a tree of noble 
stature and all-winning beauty, has in these our forty years of pain- 
ful wanderings in the wilderness of political strife, asserted and 
proved its vitality, and vindicated its claim to be in reality and 
truth the tree of national life, the leaves whereof are for the 
healing of the nations. 

Yes, nearly forty years ago we denounced “the utter extinc- 
tion of moral feeling in England with regard to voting for mem- 





* Westminster Review, July, 1830. 
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bers of Parliament.” If there were now no hope or sign of 
improvement, we should still advocate the surrender of a portion 
of our liberties in order to secure the rest. We should still 
advocate the ballot, by way at least of an alterative or a tonic, 
hoping that under its operation the national constitution might 
in time become sufficiently robust to thrive without it. 

As a people are, so are their institutions. It was only when 
believing that the country was hopelessly weak and corrupt that 
we advocated compulsory secrecy in voting. We anticipated 
the grounds which Mr. J. S. Mill, the arch-antagonist of the 
ballot, allows to be sufficient justification for its use. “ When 
the voters are slaves, anything may be tolerated which enables 
them to throw off the yoke.”* Since then we have proved that 
we are not slaves, or hopelessly corrupt, by the passage of two 
Reform bills, and a law against corruption, the success of which 
has exceeded the most sanguine anticipations ; and which, when 
amended and completed by the combined experience of the 
judges, will leave little to be desired. And now in the very fact 
that people see the evil and are horrified by it, lies our best 
evidence of amendment in the past, best ground of hope for the 
future, and consequently best argument against the adoption of 
the ballot. 

Itis not because the malpractices at the late election have been 
worse or more widespread than at any previous election, that the 
indignation and the outcry have also been greater ; but because 
the national conscience has become purer and more sensitive. 
In this fact consists the strongest argument against the proposed 
change. So much has been gained, and all is going on so surely 
in the way of amendment, that it would be a deplorable blunder 
to reverse the treatment, and start again de novo as if the 
patient were still at extremity. 

It will be seen that we regard the ballot as at best buta 
desperate remedy for a desperate disease. This is the ground 
taken in a book which was reviewed in our pages just twelve 
months ago,t in a conversation related as having been held in 
Australia at the era of the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment in that country, when the method of voting possessed 
something more than a speculative interest for the parties 
concerned :— 

“Mr. Travers said he should like to know how the American system 


of secret voting had struck me ? 
“TJ said that I had only seen it in operation in California before there 
had been any registration of voters, and that the result of the elections 





* “ Representative Government,” p. 194. 
{ “The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” Westminster Review, April, 1868. 
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there showed that there were very many more votes than voters; for 
any man could go and deposit his paper in the ballot-box over and over 
again. In fact, men went riding in bands all over the country voting 
at every polling-place they came to. No one dreamt of making a secret 
of his politics, for no one was afraid of anybody out there. How it 
might be in the old and more settled States I do not know, but from 
what I could gather from the expressions and demeanour of the people, 
it seemed to me as if the ballot had destroyed the necessity for the 
ballot. It had made it of no use to try coercion or intimidation, because 
no one could be quite certain how any one had voted, and the conse- 
quence was that the very idea of compulsion had so died out that 
Americans made no secret of how they voted. 

“Mr. Travers said he quite hated the idea of performing a public 
duty in stealth and secrecy, as if men were ashamed of what they were 
doing. 

“f said that to me the ballot was like correcting one fault by 
another ; and that however much one should detest secret voting in 
public matters, one should still more detest the state of things which 
made the voter desire such protection. It was not the ballot, but the 
need of the ballot, that was to me such an odious proof of the low 
state of the public ideas of right and justice. It is a monstrous grie- 
vance that tradesmen and workmen should be intimidated by their 
customers and employers into voting or abstaining from voting con- 
trary to their opinions ; and if the law gave votes to persons who could 
not afford to exercise them independently, the least the law could do 
was to give them protection in the exercise of their right. 

“Mr. Travers thought the cure might be worse than the disease, 
and that people who were such cowards as to be intimidated out of a 
right did not deserve consideration. 

“T said that if I was right in supposing that in America the ballot 
had destroyed the necessity for the ballot, it had acted like a whole- 
some tonic, and given the constitution strength to do without it. 

“Miss Travers, who had been listening in silence all the while, asked 
why people should not have their choice of voting openly or secretly as 
they pleased. And we all agreed that it would be a proud day for a 
eonstituency when it could throw off the ballot, and say there was no 
longer any necessity for it in that district. It would be like throwing 
away a crutch or a swimming-belt as no longer needed because one 
could now go without it. 

“Whereupon Mr. Travers exclaimed, ‘Then make it penal, and in- 
flict secret voting upon every constituency in which there has been 
bribery, intimidation, or rioting. Let these, if you will, be disgraced 
by losing the privilege of registering their opinions openly and before 

e world,’ ” 


In this short extract is said nearly all that can be said both 
for and against the ballot. If it be the fact that in the United 
States “the ballot has destroyed the necessity for secrecy,” it is 
impossible to find any stronger argument in its favour. But 
since the end does not always justify the means, it is necessary 
(Vol. XCI. No, CLXXX.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. DD 
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to consider whether even such a desirable result may not, in our 
own case at least, be too dearly attained. If it be gained by the 
sacrifice of a spirit of independence and by the degradation of 
law, security is a bargain dearly bought indeed. 

That “if the law gives votes to persons who cannot afford to 
exercise them independently, the least it can do is to give them. 
protection in the exercise of their rights,” may be taken as an 
incontrovertible axiom. But it seems to us to fail entirely in its 
application to the question under consideration, owing to the 
fact that, by the very nature of the case, the granting of security 
by the agency of secrecy is on the part of the law a self-annihi- 
lating process; and that so far from affording protection to the 
elector in the discharge of his legitimate function, it amounts to 
an admission on the part of the law that it is incapable of 
affording protection at all. 

Publicity in the enjoyment and exercise of his civic rights is 
fully as essential a part of the liberties of a freeman and a 
Briton, as immunity from interference and damage; and the 
law manifestly abandons rather than fulfils its functions when 
it affords that immunity only at the sacrifice of the publicity to 
which he is entitled. As well might the police claim the right 
to plead, “ We can protect your lives and property by day, but 
must beg to be excused from doing it at night.” 

In taking up this position against the enforcement of secrecy 
in the exercise of a public duty, we are virtually pleading for all 
the liberties that as Englishmen we hold dear; liberty of 
thought, liberty of word, liberty of deed, bounded only by equal 
liberty on the part of others. The liberty cherished by English- 
men must be of strong and vigorous growth, and no sickly exotic 
creeping into corners and unable to bear the light. It is upon 
such a liberty of the individual that the liberties of our State 
are built. To restrict or extinguish it in one direction, is to limit 
and to obscure it in all. The edifice of the Constitution has, 
with a thousand struggles lasting through a thousand years, been 
raised to its topmost story. Watched in its progress and 
admired of all. men, the free communities of the world have one 
and all paid it the highest compliment of imitation—so far as 
the model was sufficiently finished for them to follow it. But 
impatient of its slow though sure progress, they have jumped 
to the conclusion that all has been done to complete and 
consolidate it when security is attained ; not perceiving that to 
attain security by the sacrifice of liberty is to adopt the favourite 
= of the tyrant; is to pull down the very structure they 

ave been rearing, and to belie the essential principles of its 
formation. 

Upon the action of Parliament in this matter it depends 
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whether England is still to maintain her rank as the mother of 
liberty and instructor of nations; or whether, forsaking her 
independent career, she shall abandon the fruits of her faith, her 
labour, and her patience, wherewith she has so long striven for 
the sake of her first and only love—the ideal of perfect liberty, 
—and to suffer “her candlestick to be removed out of its place” 
of pre-eminence. Hitherto she has led, and shall she now fol- 
low, and that in a backward path? For backward she will 
assuredly be turning if she condescend to copy those who, 
having previously copied her, have shown their incapacity for a 
full appreciation of her by the very mode in which they have 
attempted to outstrip her. 

For to this it comes. To impose secrecy as the condition of 
the exercise of the franchise, is as much a treason against the 
liberties of the citizen, as interference or menace in the exercise 
of his individual judgment is treason against the State. The 
franchise is a trust only in respect of its involving the duty of 
exercising it according to the conscience of the voter. To 
interfere with the honest exercise of that trust is a treason to 
the nation, for the State is thereby defrauded of the very object 
for which the trust was instituted, and the whole commonwealth 
suffers by such deprivation of the fair expression of the opinion 
of its members. In exactly so far as interference is successful, 
is the opinion of a free nation burked, and the views of those 
whose very violence and unfairness reveal them as the bitterest 
enemies of liberty, substituted for it. Equally does the State 
cominit a treason against the liberties of its citizens, when it 
covers their exercise of the franchise with a veil of compulsory 
secrecy. If the franchise be a trust, the liberty to exercise it 
openly is a right. 

The problem of the reconciliation of this liberty with security 
thus offers itself for solution. Under existing circumstances the 
best solution seems to us to consist of a twofold character. It is 
for the State, on the one hand, to visit with the penalties due to 
serious offences all proved attempts at coercion, treating them 
as more deeply criminal, as they are unquestionably more cruel, 
than the other forms of interference—namely, bribery and cor- 
ruption ; and, on the other hand, to make such concession to 
local exigency or individual weakness, as to permit such voters 
aS may deem it necessary for their own security to have recourse 
to the ballot on their expressing a wish to do so. 

The purpose of an election being to ascertain the unbiassed 
opinion of the community, the particular method whereby that 
opinion is recorded is of itself a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. So that the vote be a genuine expression of Opinion, it 
matters nothing to the law how the vote is taken, while it may 
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matter much to the individual how he gives it. What does 
matter to the law is, that its own character and credit be sustained 
by securing to the citizen the liberty he is entitled to claim at 
its hands. By according the use of the ballot to those who pre- 
fer it, the law in no way abandons its function of protecting the 
open voter. 

We thus contemplate the employment of both methods 
at the same election for taking the opinion of the community, 
giving the voter the option of recording his vote either in the 
usual way or by means of the ballot-box. By such a combina- 
tion, and such only, does it seem to us that consideration for the 
self-respect of the nation and of its independent electors is re- 
econcilable with consideration due to the interests of individual 
voters. There is no difficulty, mechanical or otherwise, about 
the matter. The elector, on entering the division of the polling- 
room where his name is registered, has only to be asked how he 
chooses to vote, and his reply “ Book” or “ Ballot,” “Open” or 
“ Secret,” will determine the clerks whether to hand him the 
balloting-paper, or to register his vote in their books. In all 
cases the rule must be rigidly enforced that admits but one per- 
son at a time into the division, in order that the exercise of any in- 
fluence or control at the moment of voting may be impracticable. It 
is the infraction of this most necessary and wholesome regulation 
that has rendered possible much of the intimidation that has 
lately been practised. Instances have been reported to us of 
customers accompanying tradesmen to the poll, and seeing that 
they voted according to their dictation; of landowners standing, 
note-book in hand, beside the clerks and taking down the names 
and votes of their tenants; and of employers setting agents 
to work to the same end with the artisans in their employ- 
ment. 

By such a concession as we have described, the State will 
escape the charge of imposing secrecy upon its citizens as the 
natural complement of its own impotence, as well as that of 
being indifferent to their safety. It will throw upon the op- 
pressor the whole odium of his conduct, and open a way of escape 
for those who cannot invoke the law to their aid. The principal 
objection that we can anticipate to this arrangement is easily 
disposed of. It will probably be said that voters who avail 
themselves of the shelter of the ballot, will be made to suffer as 
if they were known to vote adversely to the dictation of their 
oppressor ; that is, the masters will assume that those who do 
not vote openly vote against them, and will discharge their men 
for having recourse to the ballot at all, instead of, as now, for 
voting against them. 

But this objection is one that may equally be brought against 
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an universal or compulsory ballot ; for it is generally possible for 
an employer to ascertain the sympathies and opinions of his 
dependants ; and knowing these to be opposed to his own, he 
can equally threaten them with ruin for voting at all. If there 
is any part of the country where more than elsewhere the right 
of open voting deserves to be declared forfeit, it is in Ireland ; 
yet there the above objection to the ballot holds good. For, 
banded compactly together in opposite factions as Irishmen love 
to be, the side taken by every man will still be as notorious as 
if he continue to vote openly. No, there is a better expedient 
than secret voting for Ireland, and one that is already found to 
work well in the instance in which it is practised. It is the 
custom to confine the military to their barracks during elections 
to prevent the possibility of their interference. We recommend 
that the system be extended, and that all landlords, priests, 
magistrates, and others, who manifest any tendency to undue 
interference, be kept in strict seclusion during the whole progress 
of any election. 

But while it is the duty of legislation to be as perfect as pos- 
sible, it is certain that no laws can, prevent or punish every 
offence. For the complete development and consolidation of 
our liberties we must trust to the gradual and growing enlighten- 
ment of the community. As one of the greatest impulses ever 
imparted to the enlightening process, we hail the operation of the 
new Act whereby the examination of petitions is made by the 
trained judges of the land in solemn court held upon the scene 
of action, instead of by the old extravagant, inefficient, capricious 
parliamentary committees sitting at a distance. Already under 
its influence are we enabled to anticipate the time as not far off 
when the liberty mainly practised at elections will be something 
very different from the liberty which has hitherto been so much 
in vogue, namely, that of coercing or corrupting one’s neighbour. 
We are delighted to be assured that the people of Drogheda 
were thunderstruck at being told by Mr. Justice Keogh that the 
matter was not of private but of public interest; that every man 
in the community had a right to vote without injury, threat, or 
insult ; that the intimidation of even a few voters vitiated an 
election ; and that it was illegal for a priest to tell a voter that 
if he voted in a particular way “his salvation would be impos- 
sible.” The intensity of the popular astonishment at such doc- 
trine reveals the depth of the popular ignorance. We doubt 
not that even the priest in question found himself more en- 
lightened as to the meaning of British liberty than he had ever 
beex before. 

At Norwich, Mr. Baron Martin said that there was so much 
small bribery by persons acting under the authority of Sir Henry 
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Stracey—though not with his knowledge—that he doubted if 
there would ever be another election in Norwich. “ Bewdley 
ran with beer ;” and there the judge laid down the important 
principle that the very fact of 7000/. being spent, was of itself 
sufficient to invalidate the election. At Limerick, in giving his 
decision Baron Fitzgerald severely condemned the course pursued 
by the magistrates and clergymen in hiring mobs on such occa- 
sions. In many cases, in addition to the money spent in cor- 
ruption, the heavy penalty of having to pay the costs of the 
petition has been inflicted on the delinquent parties, and the 
unseated candidates have been declared incapable of being re- 
turned for the same parliament. 

Everywhere is the education going on. By bringing corruption 
to the test of the rigid purity that governs our judicial pro- 
cedure, the new Act proclaims to the whole body of electors 
that votes are to be given only from a conscientious conviction, 
uninfluenced by fear or favour. Such a triumph of law over 
custom, tradition, and wrong offers the strongest testimony to 
the capacity of Britons for self-improvement without the sur- 
render of a single right. Henceforth will men understand, as 
they have never understood before, in what sense the suffrage is 
a trust, and to what end it has been entrusted to them. Hence- 
forth will electors better than ever comprehend that they are 
trustees for the community to which they belong, in a trust 
importing the greatest possible amount of good or evil to the 
vast majority of their countrymen; and that they are guilty of 
an act of treachery, cowardice, or vice, just in so far as they 
exercise it for their own personal preference or advantage, instead 
of exercising it for that which they honestly conceive to be for 
the best welfare of the community at large. 

Agreeing fully with Mr. Mill that the voter is under an abso- 
lute moral obligation to give his vote exactly as he would be 
bound to do if he were the sole voter, and the government of the 
country depended upon him alone ;—believing, moreover, that 
the shifty, the vacillating, the timid, and the frail must almost 
necessarily find in publicity a strong inducement to act in con- 
formity with their avowed convictions, and that both themselves 
and the public are morally gainers by the exhibition of such con- 
sistency ;—we yet hesitate to lay the same stress that Mr. Mill 
lays upon the absolute necessity of the duty of voting being 
performed under the eye and criticism of the public. 

And for this reason: The voter is bound to follow his own 
best judgment as to what is for the public good, rather than to 
consider what it may be that the public believes to be for its own 
good. Whence it follows that if the voter finds that he can the 
better obey the dictates of his conscience under the shield of 
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secrecy, he is not merely entitled, but is bound, to avail himself 
of such shield. The final judge of the voter’s honesty is, not 
the public, but his own conscience ; and we do not see that so 
much is gained by making the public the judges as to whether 
the voter has voted according to his own conscience, as by 
placing him in a position in which he is absolutely free so to 


vote. 
We have, then, no compelling aversion to the use of the ballot 


in public elections founded on the moral aspects of the question. 


The arguments variously based on its being “ un-English,” and 

on its being used in clubs, have in reality no pertinent applica- 

tion to the matter under discussion. If men find it conducive to 

their social convenience to decide who shall, and who shall not, 

associate with them in the familiar intercourse of club-life, by a 

method that excludes the risk of personal quarrels, that is no 

argument for concealing their principles and views of public 

policy, by the profession and exhibition of which no man has any 

right whatever to be offended. And as for its being “un- 

English,” it were much to be desired that many things “un- 

English ” could be substituted for many things English, especially 

in the conduct of elections. Drunkenness, intimidation, bribery, 

rioting are things exceedingly English at election time. Those 

who object to the ballot as “un-English,” might as well object 

on the same ground to all efforts to abolish these abuses: might 

prefer the treachery involved in the elector’s betrayal of the 

trust reposed in him: might laud as praiseworthy and moral the 

subornation and prostitution of votes by the wealthy, the influ- 

ential, or the violent. We would, indeed, that these were the 
things that we could hear on all sides denounced as “un- 
English,” instead of the simple mechanical contrivance which 
renders them impossible. No; what we object to as “un- 

English” in the worst sense, is not the ballot or the security 
afforded by it to the elector, but the abandonment which its 
compulsory use involves of an Englishman’s dearest right—the 
right of free expression,—in deference to illegal and tyrannical 
dictation. That this is not the sense in which the denouncers of 
the ballot have used the phrase is only too clear from the fact 
that the loudest and most persistent objectors on this ground 
have ever been those who have shown themselves the most 
unscrupulous meddlers with the free exercise of the voter's 
choice, and who feel that by it their power for mischief will be 
almost annihilated. To quote the extract already given, “It is 
not the ballot, but the need of the ballot”—the need of any 
protection whatever— that is such an odious proof of the low 
state of the public ideas of right and justice.” 

We are not disposed to assign very great weight to two other 
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objections which have been brought against the ballot, worthy 
though they be of consideration. It is said that* 

“In the effort to exclude the pressure of illegitimate influences, 
we should exclude the pressure of infinitely more important legitimate 
influences, without which a sound political opinion could not be 
formed at all. We know by experience the mischiefs of public 
voting; we do not know by experience the mischiefs of secret 
voting, and we believe they would prove far the more important of 
the two. Shut out publicity, and we let in the most dangerous 
of all the infiuences under which a crowd can act — caprice, 
arbitrariness, the fiat of a mere concurrence of wishes. The despot 
acts under a restraint—the restraint of respect for the nobles and the 
people. An aristocracy acts under a restraint—the restraint of respect 
for the masses before whom it is powerless. But a democracy acts 
under no restraint except deference to its own reason and justice. 
Protect each unit of the democracy from all fear of being tried by the 
common standard of reason and justice, and you tend to generate, in- 
stead of a steady public opinion, a fickle popular caprice.” 

We have already quoted Mr. Mill as justifying the ballot 
under certain extreme circumstances, as in the case of the many 
being oppressed by the few. The extract above given objects to 
it that it rather enables the many to oppress the few, by encou- 
raging the formation of shallow or selfish opinions. But we are 
disposed to think that the formation of opinions depends far 
more upon the character of the individual voter, and upon the 
efforts made by the thinking and writing classes to instruct their 
fellow-citizens in their obligations to society, than upon the par- 
ticular mode in which votes are ultimately taken. But how- 
ever this may be, it is infinitely better that the vote, although 
given in secret, be the honest expression of the voter's opinion, 
than that, given openly, it should represent only the undue 
interference to which he has been subjected. 

The only other objection which seems to us to merit notice, is 
one which was brought by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, to the 
effect that the ballot renders all subsequent scrutiny impossible. 
We are inclined to believe that this, by no means trivial objec- 
tion, is far overbalanced by the fact that, conducted as elections 
are always sure to be conducted in England, the ballot renders 
all subsequent scrutiny unnecessary. And even were instances 
to the contrary found to occur, there can be no doubt that the con- 
stituencies would on the whole far rather trust themselves to 
the integrity of returning officers, than to the tender mercies of 
those whose violence, corruption, mendacity, and tyranny, have, 
in all their sickening details, been lately placed before the world. 

Thus, in full view of the advantages to be derived from the 
use of the ballot, and with no disposition to over-estimate its 
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drawbacks, we yet plead for the postponement of its imposition 
until at least the country shall have had time and opportunity to 
reap the benefits of recent legislation. We plead for the post- 
ponement of such a proof as the compulsory use of secrecy 
would constitute that England can no longer be held up to the 
world as an example of freedom of opinion and of expression as 
illustrated in the most fundamental and essential act of self- 
government performed by her citizens. 

Everywhere else has the desire of liberty induced the ballot. 
In France the jealousy of State interference ; in Italy the un- 
scrupulousness of the priestly and reactionary party; in Ger- 
many the influence of the court and the bureaucracy ; in America 
the weakness of the law—everywhere has the adoption of the 
ballot proceeded from the desire to obtain liberty. It is because 
we already have liberty, and desire to preserve and cherish it, that 
we would reject the ballot for ourselves. It is because as English- 
men we claim credit for being able to live up to a higher ideal of 
liberty than our neighbours have yet learnt to aspire to, that we 
plead for, nay, demand the right to record our votes openly 
before our fellows. And it is because we believe that the English 
conscience is becoming daily more developed, and that the English 
law is mighty to protect, that we protest against an imposition 
that belies both the national conscience and the national law. 
Sad indeed will be the day when an Englishman has to hang 
his head in shame, and own that he can only exercise the noblest 
duty of a freeman in priyacy, because of the oppression of his 
fellows and the impotence of the law. 

We know that there are many to whom such an appeal and 
such an argument will be but food for ridicule and laughter. A 
large remnant of the passing generation has been brought up to 
the habitual commission of such practices as we have been de- 
nouncing. ‘These regard au election as a period of warfare, and 
hold everything to be fair that gains a momentary advantage for 
their side. To them it is but pastime to scoff at all mention of 
liberty and justice, at the possibilities of a people’s improve- 
ment, and the derogation of a people’s rights. 

Under the excitement of each recurring election there thus 
leaps into view a multitude of petty despots, who, spawned of 
conceit of birth, conceit of position, conceit of opinion, or con- 
ceit of purse, and ordinarily compelled to restrict their tyrannies 
to private life, regard the extension of the franchise as the ex- 
tension of their field of operations, and straightway proceed to 
inflict upon all with whom they have to do the intolerable 
nuisance of their dictation. Acting independently of candidates 
or agents, and naturally preferring to exercise their love of 
domineering in brutal intimidation rather than in more gene- 
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rous corruption, their vitiating influences permeate more or less 
through all constituencies, converting household suffrage into a 
household curse, and embittering against the order to which they 
unhappily belong the whole of the dependent classes. Fancying 
that they are thereby maintaining the stability of existing social 
arrangements, and wofully misinterpreting the oft-quoted 
example of the inversion of society in the French Revolution, 
they thus copy as closely as they can the evil behaviour of the 
ruling classes whose tyrannies, by making them justly hated, 
brought about their own fall. 

There are claims and rights that no human authority can en- 
force, and violations of them that no human laws can punish. 
The respect that is their due is obtainable only through the 
aétion of that sympathy which is justice, and which dwells in 
the breast of every man who bolds the reputation and the 
feelings of others to be as sacred as his own. Guided by the 
great principle of social equity, such an one revolts with deepest 
aversion from the commission of all intentional wrong, and 
guards the rights of others as carefully as his own. Transferring 
himself in imagination into their situation, he qualifies himself 
for judging of their feelings and expectations, and allows that he 
would be guilty of cruelty or impertinence were he to accord to 
them any other treatment than that which he himself would 
claim under their circumstances. 

To those whom we have been reprobating, the idea of apply- 
ing the higher principles of morality to the conduct of political 
life will appear fantastic and chimerical. Yet they may be 
assured that only a complete abandonment of the principles on 
which they have hitherto acted will save them from the fate which 
they deprecate. The working classes have got the power, and if 
they choose to use it, will have their own way. Prudence at 
least, if no higher motive, should operate to put an end to the 
tyranny which is stinging them into resentment. The land- 
lords who coerce tenants, the employers who threaten workmen, 
the customers who intimidate tradesmen, the clergy who terrify 
rustics, the partisans who suborn mobs, are the real patrons of 
the ballot, inasmuch as they do their utmost to force the masses 
to adopt it in self-defence, and therefore the real degraders of 
the law. 

We have shown how, if it shall come to be deemed necessary 
to have recourse to secrecy at all, we propose to lighten the 
weight of the reproach, and still to retain the freemans 
right of free expression. We want Englishmen to vote openly, 
not that they may be oppressed, but that they may maintain 
their right to act up to their own opinion. It might be well 
if they possessed more of the sturdy independence attributed to 
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Scotchmen, of whom it is said that the very attempt 
to influence them, duly or unduly, is apt to drive them in 
the opposite direction. But something of improvement may 
be looked for in the care with which opinions will be formed 
when electors have no cause to shrink from putting them to the 
test of a vote. At present there are tens of thousands of voters 
who abstain from forming any opinions whatever on account of 
the improbability of their ever attaining a position of sufficient 
independence to brave the risk of damage by following them. 
In their present circumstances a visit to the polling booth is but 
a dream, vague, and incapable of realization. Not daring to 
vote, scarcely daring to speak on any political subject, they 
inevitably hesitate to acquire any frame of mind that can even 
by courtesy be called a conviction. Give these the protection 
that they may fairly claim, and it will be interesting to note 
their gradual emancipation from any desire for secrecy under 
the co-ordinate growth of their own convictions and of the 
security afforded by the moral sense of the country, until they 
at length re-adopt the nobler method of perfect publicity. We 
write thus in the full belief that .every man would prefer 
to give his suffrage openly if he could make an unbiassed 
choice. We believe that under an optional system of voting 
few statistics will be more interesting than those which will 
show the relative preference accorded to secrecy and open- 
ness by the various classes of electors in different places. It is 
by no means difficult to conceive a state of public feeling which 
_ Willaccount it a reproach to any constituency to exceed its fellows 

in the proportion of votes given by the ballot, for thus will a 
special defect in the local spirit of liberty be betrayed. We can 
imagine a master feeling hurt at his men having recourse to the 
ballot, as indicating that they have no confidence in his fairness ; 
and his seeking, in consequence, to reassure them, and tell them 
that they have no cause to dread his interference with their 
rightful liberties. Tradesmen, of whom in one_ provincial 
town alone two thousand are said to have been afraid to vote, 
will, if they abstain in future from going to the poll, be com- 
pelled to ascribe their abstinence to indifference, and no longer 
to the fear of offending their customers; and the former ex- 
cuse will assuredly not be held as valid as the latter unhap- 
pily now is, for refraining from exercising their legitimate 
influence upon the government of the country. 

It is certain that, as a recent writer has said,* 

“ At the present moment the ballot is regarded by the great majority 
of voters as the only safeguard against constant political oppression for 
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the future. The suffrage has been given to men who, without the 
ballot, are at the mercy of masters who will show them no mercy. But 
bad as the disease is, the remedy is worse. The arguments against the 
ballot preponderate over those for it; and the greatest of the argu- 
ments against it is that by appealing to the better instincts and prin- 
ciples of men, we may bring about a healthier state of things, whereas 
by secret voting we can only frustrate their evil intentions; and the 
last elections showed that among the great owners of land there has 
generally sprung up a sense of political honour, and they put less pres- 
sure upon their tenants than they ever did before. It 1s quite con- 
ceivable that in a few years a landlord who coerced his tenants might 
injure himself in the social opinion of his equals and neighbours, and 
it would be far better that political liberty should be brought about 
in this way than by the rude contrivance of the ballot. In the same 
way it would be much better that manufacturers should be shamed 
out of turning men who vote the wrong way into the streets, than that 
the men should be protected by the ballot. But unless the manufac- 
turers are wise in time, the ballot will certainly be demanded as the 
inevitable supplement of the new Reform Bill.” 


If the masses themselves despair of any such amelioration in 
the moral condition of their social superiors, we are glad to be 
able to add to the testimony just given that we are ourselves 
cognisant of instances where right reason has been allowed to 


prevail over party and class considerations. In one of these a 
timely reminder of that golden rule which is available for the 
solution of many more of life’s problems than it is generally 
applied to, proved the agent in producing the desired effect. A 
proprietor of tenements to whose occupancy a vote is attached, 
happened to mention his impression (a not uncommon one in the 
present rudimentary condition of the education of many even 
among the governing classes) that the possession of property in- 
volved the right or duty of coercing his tenants into supporting 
his own opinions. 

“Has your own landlord made your voting on his side a con- 
dition of your lease?” he was asked; a question which was of 
course met by an indignant disclaimer. 

“ Would you like him to do so ?” 

Disclaimer again. 

“Then you know how to act by your own tenants.” 

“ But supposing they ask me how I want them to vote?” 

“Then you will have an opportunity of contributing towards 
their political education by informing them that their duty as 
electors is to vote according to their own consciences, and not 
according to yours.” 

Those who regard conduct based upon such principles as 
Utopian, may gain something by being reminded that Utopia 
is only to be destroyed by being reduced to fact. It is the 
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dictatorial conduct of one class of the community towards 
another that perpetuates Utopia, by banishing the Better to the 
regions of the Unreal, and making all co-operation for good im- 
ssible. 

een vices of our system have their origin in the feudal and 
ecclesiastical spirits, and every symptom of diminution in them 
that marks each recurring election is a subject for the warmest 
national self-gratulation. Under the method we have indicated, 
combined with the growth of public opinion, the disposition to 
coerce will soon follow the power to do so; and the statistics of 
future elections will exhibit the gradual relinquishment of the 
ballot, until all desire for secrecy be at length quenched in the 
full blaze of assured liberty. 


Art. IV. Domestic FrrepLaces. 


. On the Extravagant Use of Fuel in Cooking Operations, 
with a Short Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford 
and his Economical Systems ; and numerous Practical 
Suggestions, adapted for Domestic Use. By FREDERICK 
Epwarps, Jun. London: Hardwicke. 1869. 


. Our Domestic i ago a Treatise on the Economical 
Use of Fuel, and the Prevention of Smoke. Same Author 
and Publisher. Second Edition. 1865. 

. The Ventilation of Dwelling Houses, and the Utilization 
of Waste Heat from Open Fireplaces. Same Author and 
Publisher. 1868. 

. On Smoky Chimneys, their Cure and Prevention. Same 
Author and Publisher. Fifth Edition. 1868. 


O less than 104,500,480 tons of coal were raised in 1867* 
from the coal mines of the United Kingdom; and of this 
enormous quantity, the conjectures of experienced persons would 
lead us to suppose about one-third was used in fireplaces for the 
domestic purposes of warming and cooking. If we assume, with 
the author of the volumes mentioned at the head of this article, 
that the average price of coal delivered to the householder is 
twenty shillings per ton, the amount expended in that year must 
have been 34,833,493/.; and if we farther assume the average 





* The Mineral Statistics for 1868 are not yet published, 
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waste of fuel used for domestic purposes to be equal to a fourth 
of that which is put into the fire there must have been an actual 
lossamounting to 8,708,3731. We areunfortunately driven to form 
estimates of cost and waste that are in a great measure supposi- 
tive ; but it is by no means a difficult matter to form a tolerably 
correct notion of the sort of relation they bear to facts. With 
reference to the average price of coal, this probabl y exceeds 
twenty shillings per ton in London and the suburbs ; also in the 
southern counties generally, and the eastern counties. It is less 
than twenty shillings in the towns of the midland and northern 
counties; but in all country districts remote from coalfields, 
and in Ireland and Scotland, it is high,—so that whatever may 
be the correct average, it does not appear possible that it can 
differ considerably from the figure we have named. To forma 
reasonable estimate of the amount of fuel that may be considered 
to be wasted, we want first of all a good standard of comparison 
which would inform us of the amount of benefit we ought to 
derive from a certain consumption of coal, and which would 
enable us to deduce the exact amount of waste in any given 
case ; but we have unfortunately no such standard, and it is not 
easy to be obtained. Experienced persons would undoubtedly 
differ as to what that standard should be. If, disregarding our 
insular customs, we were to turn our attention to the most eco- 
nomical methods in use on the Continent, we should undoubtedly 
find that our comparatively lavish system of burning coal in 
open fireplaces entails a very much greater loss than that we 
have supposed ; but if we consider the practice of using closed 
fireplaces, and chambers carefully constructed to prevent a free 
circulation of air, to be unadapted to our temperate and variable 
climate, we must then take the open fireplace as it is, ascertain 
what are the sources of waste and the ameliorations of which it 
is susceptible, and base our conclusions thereon. No writer has 
yet, to our knowledge, done this. Such questions as the utiliza- 
tion of the heat which escapes by our chimneys, and the con- 
structional arrangements which would enable our houses to be 
more economically and equably warmed, have hardly been dis- 
cussed ; and if, therefore, we are driven to place an arbitrary 
value on the heat which may be supposed to be wasted through 
badly arranged fireplaces and badly arranged dwellings, we have 
but to point to the great economy which was really effected by 
Count Rumford in kitchen fireplaces, and to the ample means 
we have at our disposal for effecting economy in other cases for 
a proof that our computation is in all probability very much 
within the mark. 

& little consideration of these figures suffices to show of what 
great importance is economy in the use of fuel, both in a national 
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and an individual sense. It is deplorable that our mineral 
treasure should be squandered, and that our wasteful habits 
should simply entail the diversion of a large sum from its legiti- 
mate purpose of promoting the pleasures or alleviating the suf- 
ferings and inconveniences of life——but there is more in the 
matter than this. Extravagance and inefficiency go fitly hand- 
in-hand. We not only want to reduce our consumption of fuel, 
but we wish to apply the heat as scientifically as we can, so that 
the atmosphere we breathe may be agreeable and that our rooms 
may be equably warmed. It is remarkable, considering the im- 
portance of the subject and the vast number of books which issue 
yearly from the press, that so very few writers have ever ap- 
peared to enlighten us ; and as we undoubtedly offer ample scope 
for improvement, and Mr. Edwards has evidently given con- 
siderable attention to the question, we may regard the appear- 
ance of his books as peculiarly opportune. , 

Of previous instructors in this department the most perse- 
vering and influential was Count Rumford, a writer whose name 
is remembered in connexion with his stoves, and the medals he 
founded for encouraging researches in heat and light, and of 
whose career Mr. Edwards gives some account. The circum- 
stances which led him to study the economicai employment of 
heat for domestic use are interesting and peculiar. Rumford 
was by nationality an Englishman, though born in America. 
His parents’ name was Thompson, and they appear to have been 
of somewhat humble station, for losing his father in very early 
life, he became indebted to a benevolent clergyman for a good 
education. He made a fortunate marriage, and devoted himself 
to science. When the war of Independence broke out he 
entered the service of the Crown, and came over as a messenger 
to England. An English minister was so pleased with him that 
he secured his services here, and Thompson rose till he became 
Under-Secretary of State. He did not, however, stay to 
share the disgrace of the ministry, but returned to America, 
still in the service of the Crown, and when peace was made he 
found himself with the title of colonel, considerable powers of 
application, and nothing to do. He travelled in Europe, and 
became acquainted with the reigning Elector of Bavaria, who 
thought him the very man he wanted to arrange his military 
affairs. This exactly suited Rumford, or, as he was then known, 
Colonel Thompson, and George III. not only gave him per- 
mission, but knighted and pensioned him. While in the service 
of the Elector he adopted energetic means for the extirpation of 
beggary, which was then exceedingly prevalent. He established 
houses of industry for the poor where they might learn a useful 
trade aud prepare the clothing for the army, and for the purpose 
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of feeding them he turned his attention to the preparation of 
economical soups. This led him to the employment of heat, a 
subject he devoted himself to for many years with considerable 
pertinacity. He succeeded in providing a good supply of soup 
for a thousand poor persons at a cost of fourpence-halfpenny for 
fuel, the cost of the soup, including the fuel and the cookmaids 
attendance, being at the rate of one penny for each person. He 
grew in the confidence of the Elector, and was finally made Count 
and ambassador to London. This last employment, however, the 
English Court would not permit, and on the death of the Elector, 
Rumford settled here for some years, when he continued his 
investigations and published his essays. He effected a great 
deal in the improvement of fireplaces, so that they might give 
more warmth and prevent inconvenience from smoke, and he 
tried to introduce in kitchens the systems he had found so suc- 
cessful in Bavaria, In this he succeeded very partially, though 
some of his suggestions are now in common use. As we have 
followed Mr. Edwards’s account so far, we may add that Count 
Rumford went finally to reside in France, that he there married 
the widow of Lavoisier, from whom he afterwards separated, and 
that he died rather suddenly at the age of sixty. 

To our common method of cooking before or over a large 
fire, Count Rumford was strongly antagonistic. He remarked 
that by it more fuel was used to boil a kettle than with proper 
management would cook a dinner for fifty men. He made 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the comparative cost 
of boiling water over an open and over a closed fire, and he 
found that one was more than five times that of the other. He 
therefore rejected the open fire altogether, thinking that if it 
was ever really wanted, it was better that such a fire should be 
made expressly, rather than be a constant source of waste. His 
principle of cooking was quite a simple one. He arranged within 
a body of brickwork, standing about three feet high, and built 
against a wall, a number of very small fireplaces, each fireplace 
being provided with some means for admitting air to it, for in- 
troducing the fuel, for removing the ashes, and for placing a 
vessel above it to be heated. The vessels were made to 
through the top surface of the brickwork, and to fit the apertures, 
one being adapted to each fireplace. The covers of the vessels 
were made double, to prevent loss of heat by radiation. When a 
fire was made, a vessel for boiling water or for other purposes 
was inserted, and the heat was made to pass over every portion 
of its surface below the aperture before it could escape. It then 
passed away by a flue to the chimney, but was allowed in its 
passage to heat water in a boiler, or to answer some other useful 
purpose. When the fireplace had answered one purpose it 
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was ready for another, and the number of fireplaces set at 
work was exactly proportioned to the work actually required to 
be done. The economy of this system may be traced to five 
causes. Firstly, to the use of the closed fireplace, by which the 
hot particles resulting from combustion were allowed to contribute 
of their heat to the vessels without being rapidly cooled by free 
exposure to the air of the room. Secondly, to the whole surface 
of the vessel below the cover being protected from the air of the 
room. Thirdly, to the almost entire prevention of loss of 
heat by radiation in the apartment, scarcely anything but the 
metal covers being exposed, and these were made double. 
Fourthly, to the utilization of the heat of the fire to the fullest 
extent before any could escape to the chimney. Fifthly, to the 
use of several separate fireplaces, each small, so that the amount 
of fuel consumed at any time was exactly proportioned to the 
work required to be done. For roasting, Count Rumford intro- 
duced a system of cooking joints in ovens which appears to be 
essentially the same as that which has since come to be adopted 
in the modern close ranges called “kitcheners.” The method is 
probably now familiar to most housekeepers. A double dish 
made of tin is constructed to hold water between the two por- 
tions. The water slowly evaporates with the heat, and keeps the 
metal so cool that there is no chance of the fat from the joint 
becoming burnt in falling upon it, and infecting thereby the 
meat. Added to this, careful provision is made for ventilating 
the oven; and so successful did Count Rumford find his system 
when carried out under his own direction, that he was able to 
prove it to be superior to the old method of roasting before the 
open fire, while this new process of cooking was actually effected 
at a fourteenth the cost. It is Mr. Edwards’s very evident 
opinion that Count Rumford’s system of using several separate 
fireplaces, artistic as it may be, would not be accepted by our 
cooks; and he therefore takes up the best contrivance we now 
have—the “kitchener”—points out its faults, and examines 
how far its different parts are to be improved either through 
the instruction which is to be drawn from Count Rumford’s 
teaching or from his own observations. He proposes that the 
kitchen fireplace should be arranged so that the fire may be 
quite closed or open at pleasure. This would afford the means 
of effecting a considerable economy, and enable servants to 
become accustomed to use a closed fire. He proposes also that 
tile surfaces should be introduced as largely as possible to pre- 
vent loss of heat by radiation, that the oven doors should be 
covered outside with tiles to confine the heat, that the heat 
generated should be well utilized, that cooking vessels should be 
constructed and heated on Count Rumford’s careful system, and 
[Vol. XCI. No. CLXXX.]—New Sznies, Vol. XXXV.No.I. EE 
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that the fireplace should be of smaller size than at present. He 
also urges the advantage of using more than one fireplace. We 
have not the slightest difficulty in crediting Mr. Edwards’s asser- 
tions as to the large amount of economy that is to be effecied 
with the experiments of Count Rumford before us, and knowing 
as we do, with all our readers, what a very large amount of 
coal is commonly consumed in the kitchen fire. 

In our sitting-rooms and bedrooms there is by no means 
the extraordinary amount of waste that there is in the cooking 
apartment. We do not use our fires unless we really want them, 
and we have no flues of rapid draught that allow the hot air to 
pass away with great rapidity, as if they were constructed for 
that particular purpose; but we nevertheless offer plenty of 
room for improvement. Count Rumford effected much in this 
matter, for before his time fireplaces were large and open. 
They were very subject to emit smoke into the room, and most 
imperfect fur warmth. He showed amply the advantages of 
contracted fireplaces, and very forcibly urged the introduction of 
fire-brick or fire-stone behind a grate in place of iron. It has 
taken a long time, however, for the builders and manufacturers 
of this country to learn even this simple lesson ; but though we 
should unquestionably be better off if more attention had been 
paid to his teaching, we have nevertheless some room to be 
thankful for what we have got. The grates generally in use are, 
at all events, very much better than they were at any former 
period. The proportionate number of persons who suffer from 
cold probably diminishes every year; and if we may offer a sug- 
gestion to Permissive Bill advocates, it is that an extension of 
the amount of personal comfort in dwellings offers one of the 
best preservatives against the evils they wish to combat. If our 
forefathers suffered more from cold than ourselves, we know 
where they often found a remedy, one which it seems was well 
known to Bishop Still— 


“ Thoughe I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothinge a colde; 

I stuffe my skyn so full within, 
Of joly goode ale and olde. 

No frost, no snowe, no winde I trowe 
Can hurt me if I wolde, 

I am so wrapt and throwly lapte 
Of joly goode ale and olde.”* 


There is one important improvement in the construction of 
firegrates to which we wish particularly to invite attention. 





* © Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
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This is the plan commonly known as Dr. Arnott’s, but which 
was first introduced by a Mr. Cutler some fifty years ago. It 
consists of a receptacle, provided below the bars, to contain a 
supply of coal sufficient for one entire day. The bottom grate 
is dispensed with, but in lieu thereof, the receptacle is provided 
with a solid iron bottom, which is made to rise or fall by some 
simple method of leverage or other arrangement. A fire is 
made on the top of the body of coal, which burns gradually 
downwards, combustion being accelerated, when necessary, by 
lifting the bottom of the receptacle and raising with it the coal, 
and by thrusting the poker into the fuel so as to allow the air 
to enter freely. There are great advantages attending this 
system, which Mr. Edwards has very fully discussed. In the 
first place, the principle is said to be smoke-consuming, and it 
certainly is so to a very great extent. When the fire is lighted 
there is, of course, smoke from the wood and coal, but the gra- 
dual preparation which the lower layers of coal undergo is pre- 
ventive of smoke. As the coal is raised and the poker is 
introduced amidst the slowly burning fuel, it burns actively 
without the preliminary of emitting on.each occasion a volume of 
the dirty vapour which befouls our chimneys, beclouds our 
atmosphere, blackens our buildings, and makes the cleanliness 
of a country house a thing quite impossible in towns. If the system 
had no other advantage than that of preventing or lessening 
smoke, it would deserve careful attention ; but it has other and 
very conspicuous advantages. It requires less attention than 
the common fire. It is not so variable. It can burn slowly for 
many hours without becoming extinguished, and is therefore in- 
valuable for a sick chamber, and we believe it effects a decided 
economy. As by means of the rack the bottom of the grate can 
be raised to any height before the coal is put in, the amount of 
coal used to replenish the grate may be sv adjusted that the 
fire will continue to burn without a further supply of fuel for 
about six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours. This is a very 
great advantage ; for of course rooms are required to be kept 
warm during different lengths of time in different cases. There 
is another smoke-consuming grate of which we have also had 
experience. This is Young’s grate. Fuel is introduced below 
the fire, as in Mr. Cutler’s and Dr. Arnott’s, but it is supplied 
from the coal-scuttle at intervals during the day. As Mr. Young 
is still engaged in effecting improvements in this grate, we con- 
tent ourselves with this brief mention of it now, and shall 
probably give our readers a full description of it on a future 
Occasion. 

Many persons, we believe, have adopted the practice of making 
a fire at the top of a body of coal in an ordinary grate, and of 
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allowing it to burn gradually for hours. A piece of thick paper 
or a thin plate of iron has first to be placed on the bottom grate, 
to prevent the more rapid combustion that would ensue if there 
were a freer admission of air. The arrangement is a crude one 
compared with that of the smoke-consuming grate ; but it may 
often be conveniently adopted with existing arrangements, and 
give many the benefit of a little experience of some of the ad- 
vantages attending the proposed method of burning coal. And 
this brings us to some other suggestions which are applicable to 
grates used in the ordinary way. Mr. Edwards proposes that a 
brick bottom, pierced with holes, should be used instead of the 
ordinary metal grate, and that a pan to receive the ashes, and 
shut off or regulate the supply of air to the fire, should be care- 
fully fitted below the bars. The object of this is to improve the 
combustion and increase the vitality of the fire. Another sug- 
gestion is an old one, though probably new to many. It is that 
the register of every grate should have a handle provided in 
front of the grate, so that the escape of the warm air of the room 
and the current of air through the fire may be properly checked. 
This suggestion is very important, for few persons can have an 
idea what an enormous quantity of air traverses a room in the 
course of an hour and escapes by the chimney, where there is an 
unimpeded opening and a good fire burning. The register is 
now commonly provided, but it is practically useless in conse- 
quence of its being a dirty operation to interfere with it; and it 
can only be made really effectual by a handle being provided, 
which any person could use without inconvenience. A third 
suggestion is that iron should be avoided as much as possible in 
the construction of a grate, and glazed tile or brick be substi- 
tuted. There are other suggestions, some of which are of no less 
importance than those we have mentioned, and which are de- 
tailed in Mr. Edwards’s book ; but to two of them we desire 
particularly to give a passing notice. The first is, that a supply 
of fresh air toaroom should be given in winter in close proximity 
to the fireplace. This is effected by means of a tube fixed be- 
tween the joists and placed in communication with the external 
air at one end and with the room at the other, the air being ad- 
mitted through a regulator at the hearth or at the lower part of 
the grate. The entrance of air at such points checks instau- 
taneously the rapid flow of air towards the fireplace, and enables 
the room to be more easily and comfortably warmed. The 
other suggestion is that double glazing should be adopted in all 
window sashes, the two panes of glass being separated by about 
half or three-quarters of an inch. Every one must have observed 
on a cold day what an uncomfortable sensation is experience 

near to a large window. This is but very partially due to the 
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entrance of cold air, but is chiefly owing to the cooling influence 
of a thin sheet of glass which is exposed on the outer side to the 
keen external atmosphere. By the interposition of another sheet 
of glass, with a space between the two, the intervening air acts 
as a non-conductor, and the extra protection enables the room to 
be more comfortably and economically warmed. Some years 
ago a committee of the Board of Health made several experi- 
ments to ascertain the value of this system, which they detailed 
ina valuable report ;* and so unquestionable was the benefit 
that they recommended the system for general adoption. We 
have known it to be successfully applied to existing window- 
sashes at a very moderate cost. 

An important matter which Mr. Edwards has brought forward, 
and which unquestionably deserves careful consideration, is the 
question of utilizing the waste heat from the fires of the lower 
stories for the purpose of contributing warmth to the upper 
chambers. He has considered this subject in his book on Ven- 
tilation in connexion with a combined system of warming and 
veatilation adapted only for future constructions. There is no 
doubt a large quantity of hot air escapes from every fireplace, 
and that we so carefully enclose such air in a mass of brickwork 
that it can answer no purpose of warming after it has once 
passed from the room. In large houses, we often have the 
kitchen, the dining-room and drawing-room, one above the 
other, all sending their heated air and heated products to waste, 
while the bed-rooms over them are left perfectly cold. Mr. 
Edwards believes in the practicability of one main chimney 
being used for several fireplaces, and he believes the utilization 
of the heat would be effectually accomplished by this chimney 
being made of cast-iron, in short lengths, properly connected 
together, and supported within a large warm-air channel which 
would be placed in free communication with the external 
air below, and in communication with the upper rooms by 
means of openings provided with proper regulators. The 
chimney would, in fact, supply warm air in the same way as is 
often done by means of hot-water pipes, so that there seems no 
reason to doubt that the proposed system would have a con- 
siderable success. However this may be, it appears very de- 
sirable that some attempt should be made to carry out such a 
system, that we may have some authentic information as to what 
is really to be effected by it. Large numbers of houses are built 
every year which should undoubtedly be provided with such a 
system if it were proved to be effectual, for it could not be 





* Report on the “ Warming and Ventilation of Dwellings,” 1857. 
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applied at a subsequent period without an amount of difficulty 
and expense that would be practically insuperable. 

It is surely time we had an end of smoky chimneys, but to 
judge by Mr. Edwards's little book having reached a fifth edition, 
they would still appear to abound. We are quite convinced the 
chief cause is one that is little dreamt of. Fireplaces are not 
now large and open, as in the time of Count Rumford, so that 
is not the fault, but our modern houses are so carefully con- 
structed to prevent draughts, that sufficient air is not admitted 
to replace that which is drawn off by the chimneys. It is well 
to avoid draughts. They are not only uncomfortable, but 
dangerous. The old couplet :— 


“Tf cold wind reach you through a hole, 
Go make your will and mind your soul,” 


taught a useful lesson, but the sensation of “ closeness” where there 
is an attenuated atmosphere is not much more wholesome and 
pleasant. Air will rush in by some means or other whereever there 
is a deficiency, and the simple consequence of not giving it a suf- 
ficiently free access by the usual means is, that it descends some 
of the chimneys. Hence down draughts often wrongly attributed 
to the wind, smoky chimneys, sooty and sulphurous smells, and the 


sensation of closeness when a fire nas been in use for some time. 
Mr. Edwards points out that the way to remedy these evils is to 
admit sufficient air to each room to replace what passes away 
by the chimneys, and the way to avoid draughts is first of all to 
check at the fireplace the unnecessary escape of air, and next 
to allow the air to filter gradually through fine perforated zinc, 
or to introduce it close to the fire itself in the manner already 
described. If we have indicated the chief cause of a smoky 
chimney, in modern constructions, it is evident how utterly 
useless must be the great mass of ugly contrivances which are 
used to surmount the tops of chimneys. Our attention has been 
called to the circumstance that in Bloomsbury there are very 
few of these contrivances, while in Bayswater they abound. 
Upon the houses of Hyde Park-square we are told there are 
nearly three hundred. The fact speaks volumes. Bayswater 
might have been as unquestionably free as Bloomsbury if only 
certain careful and common-sense provisions had been made for 
securing the health and comfort of the occupants. There 
appear, nevertheless, to be certain cases where the wind is the 
agent at fault, but these are cases where chimneys are situated 
below something near, so that the wind instead of moving 
horizontally at the particular point, becomes deflected and gusty. 
Two or three simple forms of protection would probably suffice 
to meet all that is required in these cases. 
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We cannot close these remarks without some allusion to Mr. 
Edwards’s book on the “ Ventilation of Dwellings.” He gives in 
his first chapter a popular account of the principal systems of 
ventilation which have been introduced at various times. One 
of the first inventors was Dr. Hales, who wrote a book on 
ventilators more than a hundred years ago, which he introduced 
in this singular fashion :—‘ Could I but see the immoderate use 
of spirituous liquors less general, and the benefits of ventilators 
more generally known and experienced, I might then hope to 
see mankind better and happier.” He saw the fulfilment to a 
considerable extent of one of his wishes. He introduced a 
ventilating bellows, which was largely used for a time in prisons 
and hospitals, and on board ship. About the same time Dr. 
Desaguliers put up a ventilating blowing-wheel over the chamber 
of the House of Commons, which remained in use for eighty 
years—and Mr. Samuel Sutton, a brewer, introduced a system 
of ventilating ships by means of the fires in use. The dealings 
of these inventors with the naval officials of the time are both 
amusing and edifying. Much later, the Marquis de Chabannes 
carried out a comprehensive scheme for the House of Commons ; 
and Sir Humphrey Davy made an attempt to ventilate the 
chamber used by the peers. In this he was singularly unsuc- 
cessful, and his defeat excited the merriment of some of the 
small wits of the period. The following lines were discovered 
somewhere by Mr. Bernan,* and handed down :— 


“ For boring twenty thousand holes, 
The Lords gave nothing, d their souls.” 


When Dr. Reid appeared he attained a very great success in 
the same chamber, which was then used by the House of 
Commons after the great fire; and he was engaged to ventilate 
the new chamber and other portions of the present buildings. 
He attempted to carry out a very elaborate scheme, but he did 
not succeed as well as he had done before. This may have been 
partly owing to the unfortunate dissensions between him and 
Sir Charles Barry, about which the public heard much when 
the building was in course of construction. The end of the 
matter was, that Dr. Reid was removed from his post of super- 
intendent of the warming and ventilating arrangements ; and 
his office was subsequently occupied by Goldsworthy Gurney, and 
is now filled by Dr. Percy. 

For the specific remedies recommended in ventilating houses, 
and the principles that should guide us, we must refer to Mr. 





* “History and Art of Warming aud Ventilating Rooms and Buildings,” 
by Walter Bernan. George Bell, 1845, vol. ii., p. 85. ; 
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Edwards's book ; but we will just state that our national custom 
of using open fireplaces offers us great facilities for obtaining 
good ventilation; a fireplace is, in fact, a powerful ventilator, 
The greatest evils we are exposed to are the want of a proper 
supply of fresh air, admitted without draught, to replace what 
passes away—a point we have discussed in our remarks upon 
smoky chimneys, and the contaminated atmosphere produced by 
the burning of gas, which is often particularly noxious from its 
impurity. Mr. Edwards insists on the desirability of removing 
the products of combustion from the gaslight to the chimney, s 
that they may have no chance of mixing with the air of the 
apartment; and he adopts Dr. Percy’s recommendation, that as 
much fresh air should be admitted as can be borne without in- 
convenience. This means a very ample supply, for with proper 
appliances for preventing draught, we could easily bear more fresh 
air than we commonly get at present. 

There is one useful suggestion we have heard of, which is so 
readily applicable that some of ‘our readers may be thankful to 
us for mentioning it: it is, to drop a slip of wood, the length of 
which should be the same as the width of the window-sash, 
between the beads that confine the sash, so that the slip may 
rest on the window sill. This prevents the sash from descending 
to the sill, and enables air to steal into the room imperceptibly 
in a vertical direction at the part where the lower sash is in 
front of the upper one. 

We hope we have said enough to show the importance of the 
subjects Mr. Edwards has brought forward, and to give some 
idea of how much there is to be effected. Mr. Edwards’s books 
are amply illustrated, and it only remains for us to express 
a hope that as he has devoted himself for some years to his 
labours, he may have no reason to be disappointed at their final 
issue. 


Art. V. ALFRED DE MusseEt. 


Guvres de Alfred de Musset. Paris: Charpentiers. 1867. 


N 1833 the keenest and kindliest critic of our times wrote 
thus of a young man who had just published his first collec- 
tion of poems—“This book establishes its author’s position 
among the most vigorous writers of the present day.” The 
young man was not twenty-three; he had already published a 
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variety of fugitive picces in almost every vein—songs, dramatic 
fragments, satires, and tales, all in verse ; and the critic, though 
tempering his praise with well-deserved strictures, predicted a 
glorious career for the rising poet, whose chief faults seemed 
those of youth and genius. Twenty-five years afterwards the 
same critic ends a few sad pages, written after the funeral of the 
same poet, with these words—“ What a bold and dazzling 
orbit! What radiance, what excess of light! What eclipse 
and gloom !” 

This was written of Alfred de Musset, now for a quarter of a 
century the favourite poet of the French people, but who has no 
general reputation out of his own country. Another distin- 
guished fellow-countryman, M. Taine, says of him—“ We all 
know him by heart. He is dead, yet every day we hear his 
voice. .. . He has uttered the universal confession... . We 
cannot listen to another; all beside him seem cold, or false to 
nature,” 

Alfred de Musset was born in the year 1810. Besides the 
advantage of birth he had that of belonging to a family of lite- 
rary traditions—his father and an older cousin having made 
themselves a name in that world which may be better called the 
aristocracy than the republic of letters. He began to write at a 
very early age. Certain schoolboy successes and his precocious 
talent and love of study led those who knew him in childhood to 
expect rapid distinction for him. His first efforts, however, were 
ephemeral, whatever impression they made at the time upon his 
friends ; and he himself must soon have rated them at their true 
value, for one looks for them in vain among his collected works. 
At eighteen he published verses which will last as long as any 
of his later productions; for though crude and sometimes forced 
in expression, their genius is undeniable. There is a series of 
songs on Spanish subjects belonging to this period full of spirit 
and motion, which, though rather free in tone, are as fresh as a 
May morning. The longer poems of the same date contain 
many passages of remarkable beauty and power, but are full of 
extravagance and exaggeration; not the laboured immorality 
and cynicism of the themes only, but the style, the metaphors 
and images, all mark them as effusions of his “Sturm und 
Drang” period. Yet at the height of this youthful ferment, he 
rode a doughty tilt against the votaries of the Romantic school, 
then paramount in France, and published his famous “ Ballade 
& la Lune,” which raised a hubbub of laughter, groans, and 
hisses; but unseated, his adversaries and soon filled the lists with 
opponents of sentimentalism, leading the way to its final over- 
throw. Nevertheless, the influence of this school may be seen 
m some of his own most charming poems; the echo of Victor 
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Hugo's “ Orientales” rings through the very Spanish songs we 
have spoken of, and one can hear’the tones of Lamartine’s lyre 
in some exquisite verses written much later, “Souvenirs” and 
“La Nuit de Mai.” The poet made his recantation with great 
grace and generosity in an address to Lamartine, published when 
his own immense popularity gave such a tribute greater value, 
But Byron was the chief fountain of his youthful inspiration. 
In Portia, Nardoche, and Namouna there are reminiscences of 
Parisina, Beppo, and Don Juan; and the careless cynicism of 
the latter two and Mazeppa, as well as the more sombre misan- 
thropy of the Giaour, Manfred, and Lara, are reflected in many 
of his compositions. Frank, the hero of “La Coupe et les 
Lévres,” is a specimen of the latter; Fantasia and Octave, in 
“Les Caprices de Marianne,” of the former. Indeed, the vein 
reappears occasionally in his best years, as in the charming poem 
“A la mi-Caréme,” which recals Byron’s Waltz. In “ Namouna,” 
a poem written at the age of twenty-two, where some of his 
most wonderful stanzas lie scattered like jewels in mire, he 
admits the charge, and in several other passages justifies him- 
self very ably, drawing a keen and just distinction between 
servile imitation and the inspiration an author or artist may 
derive from noble works of art, as honestly as from the works of 
nature :— 


“Formerly there were masters in the various arts, and nobody 
thought the worse of novices of twenty-two for studying and imitating 
them. . . . To steal an idea or an expression should be regarded as 
literary felony. . . . but to draw inspiration from a master is not only 
permissible but praiseworthy. . . . ‘To deny young men the right to 
such inspiration is to rob genius of the loveliest flower in its crown— 
enthusiasm ; to rob the mountain shepherd’s song of its sweetest 
charm, the echo from the valley.” 


In a few of his poems there is a trace of Henri Heine, 
especially in the verses to his brother on his return from Italy, 
and a little sonnet beginning, 


“ Que j’aime le premier frisson de l’hiver !” 


which might be Heine’s very own ; yet though the incomparable 
German was one of De Musset’s circle in later years, it is 
doubtful if the latter knew him or his writings so early as the 
date of this sonnet. The resemblance, however, is almost as 
remarkable a literary coincidence as the striking similarity 
between “Les Marrons du Feu,” “Octave,” and others of his 
early compositions and some of Browning’s dramatic fragments. 
M. Sainte-Beuve sees the influence of Shakspeare upon his young 
countryman, and attributes to that the striking hardihood of 
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metaphor and freedom of language in his more serious works, 
and the fantastic element in: his lighter ones. We fail to re- 
cognise this, In the proofs M. Sainte-Beuve and others advance, 
we can see only De Musset’s own airy fancy, or the imper- 
tinence and defiance of all trammels which is one of the 
strongest characteristics of his style before twenty-three. In 
many of his expressions one’ sees reminiscences of Shakspeare, 
and in “ L’ane et le Ruisseau,” a trifle not published until after 
his death, a very strong reminiscence indeed of Beatrice and 
Benedick, but of such an influence, in the true sense, as that 
which Wordsworth, Byron, and Tennyson have had in England, 
and Lamartine, and De Musset himself in France, we do not see 
any results. His love and admiration of Shakspeare amounted 
almost to worship, but that is natural, for his taste was as 
Catholic as that of genius usually is; his acquaintance with the 
classics, with Schiller, Gothe, with Dante, his own great fellow- 
countrymen, and a host of lesser names in the literature of all 
Europe, if not amounting to actual scholarship, shows his general 
cultivation, and attests the pleasure with which he drank at all 
the fountains of pure intellect, whether the great head waters of 
a country’s literature, or those smaller springs which bubble up by 
the way-side, and which most travellers from foreign lands pass 
by in their haste. Even at the time of his first success, when, if 
ever, De Musset showed the vanity and self-consciousness of pre- 
cocious talent, his love of things for their own sake and for the 
delight he found in them is very marked. Never was there aman 
so completely of his own day, more absolutely independent 
upon intellectual questions, nor had the thought that certain 
preferences might lend interest or draw attention to himself any 
part in his pursuit of them. Throughout life, he appears to 
have loved whatever was best in painting, music, literature, and 
the drama, without affectation or pretension, because it was 
good or beautiful, and roused his enthusiasm, or satisfied the 
demands of his keen critical taste; but when now and then 
by chance he was pleased by something second best, he was 
neither afraid nor ashamed to say so. 

De Musset’s entrance into life was marked by several false 
starts in the choice of a career. The versatility shown in the 
various styles of composition he attempted with almost equal suc- 
cess, ran through his whole nature, and was a snare to him, as well 
as a source of strength. He thought at one time of being a phy- 
Sician, and went through a course of anatomy, of which, unfortu- 
nately, one finds traces in divers surgical similes in the midst of his 
finest pages. He had some idea of becoming a man of business, 
and took steps towards entering a banking-house ; he had suf- 
ficient talent for painting to incline him to that as a profession, 
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but before he was nineteen the undisputed genius of his poetry 
decided his calling. Perhaps greater promise and greater charm 
were never united than in this boy. Handsome, high-bred, 
accomplished, joining the fire and youth of genius to the grace 
and ease of a man of the world, talking as well as he wrote, 
singing his own songs, as fond of dancing as of poetry, a master 
of satire, both with tongue and pen, he fairly realizes the my- 
thical heroes of Lord Lytton and Mr. Disraeli, and lends an air 
of possibility to Godolphin and Vivian Grey. M. Taine says: 
“he had the most precious of gifts for captivating an aged civi- 
lization—youth.” Instead of the affectation of premature dis- 
gust and loss of illusion, of which Byron had set the fashion that 
so many followed, De Musset had the greatest eagerness for enjoy- 
ment—too great, indeed, for in his hot haste he overleaped his 
mark. Sainte-Beuve, with his usual grace and gentleness, says 
that he tore the rose of pleasure to pieces, that he might inhale its 
perfume at a single breath. Taine paraphrases this more severely 
when he writes that De Musset crushed the grapes in his haste 
to taste the wine of life, and the juice was lest, while he re- 
mained with thirsty lips and stained hands for ever. His success 
in society was as rapid and brilliant as his literary fame. His 
charming vers de société show that he often caught the 
spirit of the drawing-room and the dance, and could even 
moralize on their follies as only a favourite is permitted to do. 
The strain was too gay and graceful to offend even when the 
moral was pointed, as in the “Conseils 4 une Parisienne,” and 
“A la mi-Caréme.” There are others of the same sort where 
the censor disappears, and a vein of sentiment gives a deeper 
charm to the verse, as in the lines on a flower, the sonnet be- 
ginning :— 
“ Non, quand méme une amére souffrance,” 


and one dedicated to Victor Hugo; though perhaps the last two 
may be considered too serious for this class. 

But it was not to be expected that triumphs of this sort, how- 
ever brilliant, could satisfy the eager craving of a spirit which 
was rushing through existence, knocking at every closed door, 
questioning every silent oracle, and Hinging himself with frantic 
rage upon every abuse, real or fancied. ‘The youthful impatience 
of inaction and longing for a life of deeds is heard through all 
his early productions, and rises to a cry in “Ses Voeux Stériles,” 
which he wrote at twenty. In the “Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siécle,” his only prose work of any length, this cry is repeated in 
the most eloquent language. The opening chapter of this singular 
book is a picture of the moral condition of France from 1809 
to 1830, and of its effect upon the rising generation. It closes thus: 
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“The disease of the present age rises entirely from two causes; the 
nation which witnessed 93 and 1814 has two open wounds in its 
breast. Everything which was has ceased to be; all which is to be 
does not yet exist. Look no further for the secrets of our sufferings. 
Here isa man whose house was falling to pieces; he has torn it down 
to build another. The rubbish lies upon his ground, and he is wait- 
ing for new stones to build the new edifice. Just as with sleeves 
rolled up, and pickaxe in hand, he is about to break rough stone for 
the foundations, and to mix the mortar, he is told that materials are 
entirely wanting, and advised to whiten the old ones, and make use 
of them again. What is he to do, as he does not wish to make a nest 
ofruins for his brood ? The quarry is deep, and his tools are not 
strong enough to raise the stone. ‘Wait,’ they tell him, ‘it 
will be hauled up by degrees; hope—work—go on—fall back.’ 
What is he not told? And meanwhile the man having neither his 
old house nor his new one, knows not how to shelter himself from the 
weather, how to cook his food, where to work, to sleep, to live, or to 
die; and his children are infants. If I am not much mistaken, 
weare like this man. Oh generations yet unborn! on a bright 
summer day, as you follow the plough amid the verdant fields of your 
country, and see the earth in her fresh garb smiling under the cloud- 
less sunshine like a fruitful mother upon the husbandman, her 
beloved child ; when drying your tranquil brows from the sacred chrism 
of the sweat of labour, you let your gaze wander round your vast 
horizon, where not one head of wheat overtops another in the whole 
human harvest, yet the corn-flowers still bloom among the ripening 
grain. Oh freemen! when you thank God that you were born to reap 
this crop, think of us who have passed away, and say to yourselves 
that we paid very dear for the rest that has fallen to your lot; pity 
us more than any of your forefathers, for we have many of the woes 
which claim your sympathy for them, and we have lost that which 


was their consolation.” 


No one can help being reminded of Shelley in reading much 
of De Musset’s poetry, written between twenty and thirty; the 
opening of “ Rolla,” and L’espoir en Dieu,” for example. The 
poignant sympathy with human suffering and wrong, the 
anguish of doubt, and deep desire for faith—there is none of 
this in all Byron. De Musset has not fallen upon the days 
when there are handbooks to make doubt and faith easy ; nor 
perhaps had he been so fortunate, would they have satisfied him 
any better than they satisfy some of us. He saw deeper than 
Shelley in that he did not confound the erring human concep- 
tion of God with God himself, and accuse the Creator for the 
shortcoming of the creature. But he made a practical error far 
worse than Shelley’s: he tried vice as an experiment to see 
whether virtue, or happiness, or belief could be evolved from its 
alembic, and failing to produce any of them, he turned upon 
the powers given him for so much nobler uses, and gave up 
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body and soul to derision and desecration. Yet if there had 
been no such thing as literature these men’s names would surely 
have lived in the history of mankind, and perhaps their fate 
might have been happier; they might have worked out their 
inguiries and their indignation in a life of action, and been re- 
membered as patriots or reformers. 

De Musset’s writings from the age of twenty to twenty-three 
have all the genius of his later ones, though they abound in 
crudities and excesses, which gradually disappear, until at 
twenty-five there is almost no trace of them. Then an influence 
passed over him, which may have scathed and blasted his life, 
but which undoubtedly brought his genius to sudden and won- 
derful maturity. His boyish fancies were succeeded by a real 
and great passion, which called out all the strength of his 
nature. With the story of his love we have no concern; it is 
enough that most people have agreed to consider it the turning- 
point of his life, and its track lies across his writings, dividing 
what went before from what came after; the end was disillusion 
and bitter disappointment. What his future might have been, 
had he met with a woman like Shelley’s wife, no one can say. 
Perhaps he had already plunged too deep into vice and excess to 
wash and be healed in any waters of earthly comfort and hope. 
We. cannot forget that the “Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle” 
was written and read twenty years before the public was scan- 
dalized by the appearance of “ Elle et Lui,” and the recriminative 
volumes which followed it. He has given us the picture of two 
men who attempt to sound the depths of evil, intending, when 
they had wallowed enough, to return to good in Lorenzaccio and 
the hero of “ La Coupe et les Lévres.” The moral is to be found 
in Lorenzaccio’s confession to the virtuous Philip Strozzi, and in 
these words of Frank’s :— 


“ Malheur 4 celui qui laisse la débauche 
Planter le premier clou sous sa enamelle gauche ; 
Le coeur d’un homme vierge est un vase profonde, 
Lorsque le premier eau qu’on y verse est impure, 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 
Car l’abime est immense, et la tache est au fond.’’* 





* Putting De Musset’s poetry into English verse is as hard a form of trans- 
lation as we can imagine, but mindful of the rights of minorities we subjoin an 
attempt. 

¥ “Woe, woe to him who suffers vice to write 
The earliest word upon his virgin heart ! 
Man’s heart is like a deeply hollowed vase, 
If the first drop that falls therein be foul, 
The sea itself could not wash out the stains, 
So deep the vase, deepest of all, the stain.” 
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This is, on the whole, the sum of De Musset’s experience and 
the moral of his life. 

His love was torn away and left his faith with a new and in- 
curable wound ; his aspirations never ceased, but thenceforward 
there were no upward steps in his course. But in his caveer as 
an author there was a long and brilliant pause after he reached 
the highest point, not of which he was capable, but which he ever 
attained. For nearly a year and a half his pen seems to have 
lain idle, and then poems and plays began to appear in rapid 
succession, showing how his genius had blossomed and horne 
fruit during those silent months. The series entitled “Les 
Nuits,” the poems which, with his exquisite “ Souvenir,’ most 
resemble Lamartine, belong to this period; they have more 
strength and simplicity than Lamartine, and if they do not quite 
equal his sweetness and smoothness are wholly free from his 
occasional mawkishness. De Musset’s wit and pith sometimes 
cause his intense feeling to be forgotten; but we know of 
nothing, in French poetry at least, to equal his pathos and 
passion—nothing which surpasses the profound sentiments of 
some of his shorter pieces, such as the “ Adieu,” the occasional 
verses to his friend Alfred Tallet, and the closing stanzas to his 
brother on his return from Italy: 


“Le retour fait aimer l’adieu ; 
Nous nous asseyons prés du feu, 
Et tu nous contes 
Tout ce que ton esprit a vu, 
Plaisirs, dangers, et l'imprévu, 
Et les mécomptes ; 


Et tout cela sans te facher, 

Sans te plaindre, sans y toucher, 
Que pour en rire; 

Tu sais rendre grace au bonheur, 

Et tu te railles du malheur 
Sans en médire. 


Ami, ne va plus si loin; 

D’un peu d’aide j’ai grand besoin, 
Quoi qu’il m’advienne ; 

Je ne sais ot va mon chemin, 

Mais je marche mieux quand ma main 
Serre la tienne.”* 


Similar passages are scattered throughout his works both in 
prose and poetry. One involuntarily compares the sentiment of 





* “ The joy of meeting makes us love farewell ; 
We gather once again around the hearth, 
And thou wilt tell 
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all modern French poets with Lamartine, and De Musset gains by 
the comparison ; his sentiment is less wordy and deeper. There is 
a certain carelessness of rhyme and rhythm in his verses, espe. 
cially the earlier ones, a relic of his youthful impatience of the 
mellifluous harmonies of the Romantic school ; but through it 
all we see a real master of versification, and in his maturer pro- 
ductions it vanishes entirely save when used for a purpose. No 
poet ever had his Pegasus more thoroughly in hand ; he is not 
afraid to give him rein and let him soar, but he can check and 
curb him, bring him to earth at will, throw him on his haunches, 
or wheel him short round, spur him through thickets and torrents, 
and lift him lightly over any obstacle. 

De Musset’s charming little comedies, called “ Proverbes,” 
most of which appeared between 1835 and 1845, are like bits of 
the lives of those delightful people who throw a veil of grace 
and tact over our common humanity without hiding it. Many 
of these were thought at the time of their publication too deli- 
cate and fanciful for the stage, but they have all been represented 
since his death ; even those once deemed most “ impossible,” 
such as “ On ne badine pas avec l'amour,” and “ Fantasio,” and 
Mdlle. Brohan, Mdlle. Favart, Madame Allan, Messrs. Bressant, 
Delaunay, and others, have made or added to their own reputa- 
tions by their acting of these exquisite litile pieces, There is 
one, “Il faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée,” a coarse 
adaptation of which has become popular with us under the name 
of the “ Morning Call.” The wide difference between it and the 
original is a comment on the distance between French and 
Anglo-Saxon audiences. It is difficult to cite any portion of 
these “ Proverbes” without destroying its effect ; each is a peail, 
perfect only as a whole. “ Fantasio,’ which is the most spark- 
ling, obtains on the whole most favour in France. Fantasio’s 
soliloquy at the opening of the last act, in which he -gives a 





All that thy keen experience has been 
Of pleasure, danger, misadventure, mirth, 
And unforeseen. 


‘ And all without an angry word the while, 
Or self-compassion,—nought dost thou recall 
Save for a smile; 
Thou knowest how to lend good fortune grace, 
And how to mock whate’er ill luck befall 
With laughing face. 


“But friend, go not again so far away ; 
In need of some small help I always stand 
Come whatso may ; 
I know not whither leads this path of mine, 
But I can tread it better when my hand 
Is clasped in thine.” 
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synopsis of the play while reviewing his own position, is worth 
quoting entire :— 


“T do not know whether there be a Providence, but it is amusing to 
think so. There was a poor little princess about to be married against 
her will to an unclean"beast, a provincial booby, on whose-head ghance 
had let fall a crown, as the eagle dropped the tortoise on the pate of 
Eschylus. Everything was ready, the candles lighted, the bride- 
groom powdered, the poor little victim shriven; she had dried the two 
bright tears I saw her shed this morning; nothing was wanting but 
a few murnmeries to endorse the misery of her life. The prosperity of 
two kingdoms, the peace of two nations were at stake, and what must 
I do but disguise myself as a hunchback, go and get tipsy in our good 
king’s buttery, and fish up his dear ally’s wig with a hook and line! 
Really I think there is something superhuman about me when I am 
drunk. So here is the marriage broken off and the whole question 
reopened. ‘The Prince of Mantua demands my head in exchange for 
his wig; the King of Bavaria thinks the penalty a little too severe, 
and will only consent to imprisonment. The Prince of Mantua is so 
obstinate that he would rather be chopped in pieces than recede; so 
the princess remains single, for this time at all events. If here is not 
material for an epic in twelve cantos,I am no judge. Pope and 
Boileau have made verses on far lighter themes. Ah! if I were a 
poet, how I would describe that scene of the periwig fluttering through 
the air! But he who can achieve such feats disdains to record them, 
so posterity must do without it.” 


But “On ne badine pas avec l’amour” carries off the palm in 
our opinion; it would be an exquisite specimen of genteel 
comedy but for the thrilling tragic tones of the last scene, which, 
together with the human interest of the whole play, raise it to 
a higher place. De Musset’s attempts at real tragedy are con- 
sidered failures; we believe the lack of dramatic fitness in his 
pieces for the stage is admitted in France, despite their success ; 
yet among his posthumous works there is a striking fragment on 
the story of “Fredegonde,” called “La Servante du Roi,” and 
notwithstanding the want of dramatic unity in “Lorenzaccio,” a 
historical drama on Alexander de Medicis, and its manifest 
inappropriateness for the theatre, it contains passages of so much 
power that one cannot but believe the man who wrote them to 
have been capable of producing a fine tragedy. Besides, we 
consider the question settled by “ Andrea del Sarto,” though the 
author only calls it a “ play.”* 

It is not easy to choose a passage which shall give an idea of 





_ * We observe with great regret in the latest edition of De Musset’s works an 
Important change in the déxouement of this drama, which jars painfully on 
the feelings as well asthe taste; and a slighter one in “ Fantasio” which also 
leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind. 
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the power, pathos, and beauty of De Musset’s arg at his best 
time. Perhaps the opening stanzas on Malibran’s death are as 
fair a specimen es can be detached :— 


“O Maria Félicia! le peintre et le poéte, 
Laissent en expirant d’immortels héritiers ; 
Jamais l’affreuse nuit ne les prend tout entier ; 
A défaut d’action leur grande ame inqui¢te 
De la mort et du temps entreprend la conquéte, 
Et frappés dans la lutte, ils tombent en guerriers. 


“ Celui-la sur l’airain a gravé sa pensée, 
Dans un rhythme doré I’autre I’a cadencée ; 
Du moment qu’on l’écoute on lui devient ami; 
Sur sa toile en mourant Raphaél !’a laissée, 
Et pour que le néant ne touche point 4 lui, 
C’est assez d’un enfant sur sa mére endormi. 


“ Comme dans une lampe une flamme fidéle, 
Au fond du Parthenon le marbre inhabité 
Garde de Phidias la mémoire eternelle ; 
Et la jeune Vénus, fille de Praxitéle, 
Sourit encore, debout dans sa divinité, 
Aux siécles impuissants qu’a vaincus sa beauté. 


“ Recevant d’dge en age une nouvelle vie, 
Ainsi s’en vont & Dieu les gloires d’autrefois ; 
Ainsi le vaste écho de la voix du génie 
Devient du genre humain |’universelle voix ; 
Et de toi, morte hier, de toi, pauvre Marie, 
Au fond d’une chapelle il nous reste une croix! 


“Une croix! et l’oubli, la nuit, et la silence! 
Ecoutez, c’est le vent, c’est l’océan immense, 
C’est un pécheur qui chante au bord du grand chemin ; 
Et de tant de beauté, de gloire, et d’espérance, 
De tant d’accord si doux sur un instrument divin, 
Pas un faible soupir, pas un écho lointain !’’* 





* “Oh Marie Felicia! the painter and bard 
Leave children immortal as heirs to their fame ; 
Their great, eager natures, froin action debarred 
Turn dauntlessly, time and destruction to tame ; 
They perish as victors struck down in the fight, 
Nor vanish forgotten in fathomless night. 


** For one upon brass has engraven his thought, 
Another has breathed it in musical rhyme, 
We hear it, and straightway to love him are taught, 
And Raphael has left it on canvas sublime; 
That oblivion unscathed shall his memory keep, 
It needs but a child on his mother asleep, 
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But it is cruel to dismember this poem, which, as a whole, is 
perhaps the most perfect De Musset ever wrote. 

There is a most charming caprice, “Sur trois marches de 
marbre rose,” which reminds one of Dresden china shepherdesses, 
marquis and marquise in biscuit, Watteau’s and Boucher’s 
pictures, and some of the verses in Tennyson’s “ Talking Oak.” 
M. Sainte-Beuve says it savours of the Regency ; but this pretty 
study in genre ends with a noble burst of real poetry :— 


“ Malgré moi pourtant je suppose 
Que le hasard qui t’a mit la 
Ne t’avais pas fait pour cela 
Aux pays ou le soleil brille, 
Prés d’un temple, grec, ou latin, 
Les beaux pieds d’une jeune fille, 
En te frappants de leurs sandales, 
Auraient mieux réjoui tes dalles 
Qu’une pantoufle de satin. 
Est-ce d’ailleurs pour cet usage 
Que la nature avait formé 
Ton bloc jadis viérge et squvage, 
Que le génie efit animé ? 
* * * # * 


Oui, si tes flancs devaient s’ouvrir, 
Il fallait en faire sortir 

Quelque divinité nouvelle ; 

Quand sur toi leur scie a grincé, 
Les tailleurs de pierre ont blessé, 
Quelque Vénus, dormant encore, 
Et la pourpre qui te colore 

Te vient du sang qu'elle a versé. 





“ As the lamp guards the flame, so the desolate halls 
Of the Parthenon guard all undimmed and serene 

The glory of Phidias safe in its walls; 

And ‘Praxitelos’ child, Aphrodite the queen, 

Erect in her beauty celestial, still smiles 

On the centuries vanquished and bound by her wiles, 


“To the Godhead returns all the glorious past 
Upraised by each age to a loftier place, 
And the echoes of genius in unison vast 
Become the great voice of the whole human race,— 
But of thee, oh poor Marie, just dead in thy bloom, 
Remains but a cross in a chapel’s cold gloom ! 


“Night, silence, oblivion, a cross! and no more ; 
Oh list, ’tis the wind, ’tis the voice of the sea, 
*Tis a fisher who sings on his way by the shore,— 
But of beauty, fame, promise, and hope, lavish’d free, 
Of that heavenly lyre’s sweet manifold strains, 
No lingering echo, no whisper remains,” - 
FF2 
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Est-il donc vrai que toute chose 
Puisse étre ainsi foulée aux pieds ; 
Le rocher ot l’aigle repose, 
Comme la feuille de la rose, 
Qui tombe et meurt dans nos sentiers ? 
Est-ce que la commune mére, 
Une fois son ceuvre accompli, 
Au hasard livre la matiére, 
Comme la pensée 4 l’oubli? 
Est-ce que tourmente amére 
Jette la perle au lapidaire 
Pour qu'il l’écrase a sa fagon P 
Est-ce que l’absurde vulgaire 
Peut tout déshonorer sur terre 
Au gré d’un cuistre ou d’un magon ?”’* 





* “Yet, despite myself, I trow 
Other destiny was thine ; 
Far away from cloudy France, 
Where a warmer sun doth shine, 
Near some temple, Greek or Latin, 
The fair daughters of the clime, 
With the scent of heath and thyme 
Clinging to their sandalled feet 
Beating thee in rhythmic dance, 
Were a burden far more sweet 
Than court ladies shod with satin. 
Could it be for this alone, 
Nature formed thee in the earth, 
Jn whose beauteous, virgin stone 
Genius might have wrought a birth 
Every age had joyed to own? 


* * * * * 


There should have come forth of thee 
Some new-born divinity. 
When the marble-cutters hewed 
Through thy noble block their way, 
They broke in with footsteps rude 
Where a Venus sleeping lay, 
And the goddess’ wounded veins 
Coloured thee with roseate stains. 
Alas! and must we hold it truth 
That every rare and precious thing 
Flung forth at random without ruth 
Trodden under foot may lie ? 
The crag, where, in sublime repose 
The eagle stoops to rest his wing, 
No less than any wayside rose 
Dropped in the common dust to die ? 
Can the mother of us all 
Leave her work, to fulness brought, 
Lost in the gulf of chance to fall, 
As oblivion swallows thought ? 
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In most of De Musset’s poems, which are not exclusively 
lyric, or elegiac, there is a strong vein of satire—a vein of satire 
which sometimes breaks into biting sarcasm, sometimes into wit 
orhumour. The descriptions of love in the little comedy called 
“A quoi révent les jeunes filles” is a good sample of it in the 
latter form :-— 


“ Avez-vous jamais vu les courses d’Angleterre ? 
On prend quatre coureurs, quatre chevaux sellés, 
On leur montre un clocher, puis on leur dit, ‘ Allez!’ 

Il s’agit d’arriver, n’importe la maniére, 

L’un choisit un ravin, l’autre un chemin battu; 
Celui-ci gagnera, s’il ne rencontre une fleuve, 
Celui-la fera mieux s’il n’a le cou rompu. 

Tel est l’amour. Silvio, l'amour est une épreuve ; 
Tl faut aller au but: la femme est le clocher. 
Prenez garde au torrent, prenez garde au rocher ; 
Faites ce qui vous plait, le but est immobile. 

Mais croyez que c’est prendre une peine inutile 
Que de rester en place et crier bien fort, 
*Clocher! clocher! je t’aime, arrive, ou je suis mort!’ ”* 


In two long poems, “Sur la paresse,” and “La loi sur la 
presse,” he used his sharper satires with such stinging effect, that 
some of his friends urged him to devote himself to that style 


exclusively. But the true poet knew the nature of his art too 





Torn away from ocean’s rim 

To be fashioned by a whim, 

Does the briny tempest whirl 

To the workman’s feet the pearl ? 
Shall the vulgar, idle crowd, 

For all ages be allowed 

To degrade earth’s choicest treasure 
At the arbitrary pleasure 

Of a mason or a churl ?” 





* “ Hast never seen an English steeple-chase ? 
Four horses and four riders start the race, 
They show a distant spire and cry, ‘ Now go;’ 
The thing’s to get there, but no matter how. 
One takes the high-road, one takes a ravine ; 
He’ll win, provide no river come between, 

Or he, so be he do not break his neck. 

Such, Silvio, is love,—love’s but a chase, 
The goal’s to reach, the spire’s a pretty face. 
?Ware rock, ’ware river, never brook a check, 
Choose any road, the steeple will not stir, 
But take my word that labour lost it were 
To sit stock still, and gazing, madly cry : 

‘I love thee steeple ! Seas to me or I die!” 
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well. “He sang, but asthe linnet sings,” and was grave and gay 
by inspiration, and not to order. ; 
De Musset’s artist-nature made him pre-eminently successful 
in adapting what one may call the atmosphere of his composi- 
tions to the subject, and producing effects by a single stroke 
of description like a clever painter; he always has the local 
colouring of his theme. Some of his poems are as breezy as a 
spring morning, others as languid as an Indian summer after- 
noon. He had a happy band at imitation, and has followed 
Bocaccio in two metrical tales, “Simone,” and “Sylvia,” of 
which the smooth and simple diction recals Lafontaine. This 
versatility seems to arise from his artistic temperament, and is 
to be found in his prose, which some people affect to like better 
than his poetry. His style is, indeed, remarkable for its ease 
and point, and at times for its nervous power. There is great 
keenness and delicacy in his art-criticisms, though they are dis- 
figured now and then by a touch of exaggeration, sometimes 
almost melodramatic, which does not accord with either the 
style or the subject. Very few Frenchmen of the present day 
escape sensationalism, but it is singular that where there are 
so few faults of taste as in De Musset’s mature writings, there 
should beany. However, there is but little room for fault-finding 
in either the manner or matter of his criticisms, and his ideas upon 
art are remarkably just and true. We cannot resist. quoting a 
simple passage in 1836, but strikingly applicable to a present 
fashion in painting, or rather to a folly not quite out of fashion. 
“T remember once looking at a very carefully painted little battle- 
piece, and being outraged to find that I could count the very buttons 
on the soldiers’ coats. I asked myself, ‘ When so wide a space is re- 
presented on so narrow a canvas, should not the spectator be allowed 
to suppose that what he sees is at a distance? For instance, ought 
not a landscape always to seem distant P—otherwise, what effect of 
reality can be produced on the beholder ? He seems to be in a camera 
oscura, looking at nature through a microscopic contrivance !’ ” 


The essays on modern style in the sensible and humorous 
“ Lettres de Dupins et Cotonet,” scarcely apply to the literature 
of the last ten years, yet there is a passage about big words, and 
long words, and fine words, which is more pertinent to-day than 
ever: “ Instead of ‘surprised,’ or ‘astonished,’ they gay ‘ stupefied’; 
‘stupifié, not stupefait,—do you feel the delicate distinction ? 
Take care not to say ‘ stupefait, it is poor and hackneyed ; 
fie! don’t mention it, a low word you might catch in a dic- 
tionary !” Radical as he was in opinion, in questions of form 
he was conservative. His writings are full of reflections on 
the bad taste of recent times, the degeneracy of the stage, the 
low tone of the press, the exaggerated and unmeaning praise 
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which has superseded criticism, the loss of elegance, refinement, 
and distinction in society. In some respects he belonged toa 
bygone age ; perhaps he inherited more than mere intellectual 
nobility from the distinguished kinsman who bequeathed him 
his literary taste. His letters to his brother and his “ Marraine” 
are worthy of the great letter-writers, male or female, of the last 
century. 

De Musset’s so-called novel, “ La Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siécle,” is rather a monody than a story ; it opens with a chapter, 
to which we have before alluded, of wonderful force and effect— 
asort of battle symphony, rising to sublime bursts. The whole 
book abounds in passages of the greatest eloquence and beauty, 
in pithy and pregnant sentences which condense great observa- 
tion and knowledge of human nature, in chapters which are per- 
fect poems of fancy and tenderness, and interrupt the dreary 
chant of the narrative like strains of soft music; but as a work 
of art it is incomplete and incoherent, and as the unveiling of a 
heart, a terrible revelation. 

From time to time he published a number of short stories or 
sketches, which have been collected under the title of “Contes 
et Nouvelles.” They all have his charm of style, and are strewn 
with gems of poetry; for like Midas of the golden touch, 
wherever his hand has passed we see the shining trace, and 
these are written with grace and vivacity, but as a class have 
less merit than any of his other productions. There is one 
delicious little satire, called “Le merle blanc,’ which stands 
alone among them, and without the personal allusions, which 
give it a spice only to be relished by those who have the key, 
makes a capital pendant to Hans Andersen’s “Ugly Duck.” 
There are two striking portraits of grisettes in the collection, 
Mimi Penson and Bernerette, and several other pretty studies of 
female heads ; but it is not in depicting women that we think 
De Musset excels. His men have more individuality, and there 
is more variety among them. We may detect a little of the 
author in them all; but he was many-sided enough to create a 
long procession of heroes all bearing marks of their paternity, 
yet all differing from each other. The women are nearly all of 
the same type, notwithstanding superficial differences: the out- 
lines are graceful and characteristic, especially in his portraits of 
young girls, such as Laurette in “ Une nuit Venitienne,” the 
self-willed heroine of “Il ne faut jurer de rien,” and Ca- 
mille in “On ne badine pas avec l'amour,” who is far beyond 
the rest. The married women are charming creatures—refined, 
amiable, irrational, amusing, frivolous, bird-witted, with an irre- 
sistible perfume of high breeding about them ; one could fall in 
love with any of them; but they are so much alike that one 
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wanders from Madame de Léry to the Comtesse de Vernon, and 
on to the Marchioness in “Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou 
fermée,” unable to choose. Yet if any man is able to discrimi- 
nate between women and describe them, De Musset should be 
he. The truth is, no man describes women faithfully: men 
describe women not as they are, but as they appear to them. 
Even Shakspeare is no exception to this: ¢ompare his men and 
women, and see the difference. Balzac has aspired to be the 
portrait-painter of women, and the position has been granted 
him ; but after all, among the innumerable studies which he has 
elaborated so wonderfully, is there one which gives the whole 
woman as she feels herself to be, as she is seen by her own sex, 
or even by those of the other who are neither lover, husband, nor 
admirer? The decisive proof of an anonymous author’s sex has 
been habitually sought for in the male characters, as it has been 
asserted that no woman can describe a man. George Eliot has 
invalidated this test, if it ever held good, and since her novels 
appeared we should be inclined to say it lay in the fidelity of the 
female characters ; for though Tom Tulliver, Tito, Harold Tran- 
some, Mr. Jermyn, and a host of minor personages might be the 
work of a man, none but a woman could have delineated Hetty 
Sorel, Maggie in “The Mill on the Floss,’ Nancy Lammeter, 
and Mrs. Transome. De Musset has attempted to vary his 
type of woman in Barberine the merry and wise, the honest 
and true, in Bettine, and the Marchioness del Cibo in “ Loren- 
zaccio”—a fine outline; but there are none of them so finished 
and real as his fine ladies. Throughout his works, however, 
especially in his poetry, there is a latent aspiration towards 
a different kind of ideal, a different companionship from any 
to which all these bear witness. In “ Namouna” there is a 
reading of the character of Don Juan according to his view, 
which gives expression to this longing :—- 
“ Toi, croyant toujours voir sur tes amours nouvelles 

Se lever le soleil de tes nuits éternelles, 

Te disant chaque soir, ‘ Peut-étre la voici!’ 

Et l’attendant toujours, et viellissant ainsi ! 

Demandant aux foréts, 4 la mer, et & la plaine, 

Aux brises du matin, 4 toute heure, 4 tout lieu, 

La femme de ton Ame, et de ton premier voeu.”* 


From time to time the same thought escapes, like a sigh, from 





* “Thou! thinking in each latest love to see 
Arise the sun on thy eternal night, 
Whispering thyself each eve, ‘ Perchance ’tis she!’ 
And ever waiting thus, with failing sight,— 
White asking of the forest, ocean, stream, 
The morning breeze, of every hour and spot 
Thy spirit’s unfound bride, thy life-long dream.” 
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his verse: one feels a conviction that the poet’s heart is speak- 
ing, and one cannot but think again of Shelley— 


“In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought ;” 


but the dream never took substance. 

About the time when De Musset’s popularity had gained the 
height at which it still remains, his life was stirred for a moment 
by an impulse from without. He had been the schoolmate and 
early friend of the lamented Duke of Orleans. The tones of 
real affection and grief vibrate through his stanzas on the 
prince’s death ; and there was more personal feeling than mere 
loyalty in his attachment to the royal family. It is natural, then, 
to find him with arms in his hands in June, 1848; and a short 
excited letter to his friend, Alfred Tallet, shows that the sense of 
action, for which he had always longed, had given him a new 
impetus. One cannot but smile, too, to detect the incorrigible, 
truant-boy nature in his pretty verses entitled “Le mie 
Prigioni,” written during a time, when the poet was pro- 
saically locked-up for neglecting séme part of his military 
routine. His ardour was none the less real, but the tide of 
events rushed into new channels, and he returned to his old paths. 

Thus far we have followed De Musset through a career which, 
despite doubt, disappointment, unhappiness, and the irregularity 
of his life, was constantly increasing in brilliancy, and raising 
hopes that the wild fires would burn out, and the steady bright- 
ness of a better day scatter the mists, and bring all his powers to 
perfection. Recognition, for want of which so many young 
talents pine and suffer, had never been denied to him ; from his 
first steps he had known the delightful stimulus of encourage- 
ment; his books were in everybody’s hands, his plays were 
brought out with great applause; and now he was the favourite 
poet of his country. His position was acknowledged by the 
most honourable tributes. The Duke of Orleans had obtained for 
him the post of librarian to the Bibliothéque du Ministére de 
YIntérieur. He was elected a member of the Academy. On 
the inauguration of a monument at Havre to Bernardin de St. 
Pierre and Casimir Delavigne, he was invited to deliver an 
address in place of M. de Salvandy, who was prevented from 
doing so by illness, thus being awarded the next place to that 
eminent orator. His neglect of this opportunity to distinguish 
himself shows how indifferent he had become to success. The 
inner darkness was thickening about him ; he was seen less and 
less in society; he wrote more and more rarely ; dissipation 
became the habit of his life; and his beautiful, brilliant genius 
was paralysed by the violent means with which he sought to 
deaden the pain of existence. As we retrace his course, his own 
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lines from “Rolla,” written at its outset, have a prophetic 
tone :— 


* Lorsque dans le désert la cavale sauvage 
Aprés trois jours de marche attend l’orage, 
Pour boire l’eau du ciel sur les palmiers poudreux, 
Le soleil est de plomb, les palmiers en silence 
Sous un ciel embrasé penchent leurs longs cheveux ; 
Elle cherche son puits dans le désert immense ; 
Le soleil l’a séché ; sur le rocher brélant 
Les lions herissés dorment en grommelant. 
Elle se sent fléchir: ses narines qui saignent 
S’enfoncent dans le sable, et le sable altéré 
Vient boire avidement son sang décoloré ; 
Alors elle se couche, et ses grands yeux s’éteignent, 
Et le pale désert roule sur son enfant 
Les flots silencieux de son linceul mourant. 
Elle ne savait pas, lorsque les caravanes 
Avec leur chameliers passaient sous les platanes, 
Qu’elle n’avait qu’a suivre et qu’a baisser le front, 
Pour trouver 4 Bagdad des fraiches écuries, 
Les rfteliers dorés, des luzernes fleuries, 
Et de puits dont le ciel n’a jamais vu le fond.”* 

His health failed, and his path began to lead downwards. 
For seven years before his death there is hardly a poem, play, or 
even fragment of prose, bearing the name of that fertile talent 
which for twenty years had charmed the world with such multi- 
tudinous and varied proofs of power. His inspiration deserted 
him ; he lost the faculty of writing; and if we compare the few 
utterances of this gloomy era with those of former days, the 
change is lamentably apparent. The unfortunate poet knew 
better than any one that his power was gone, and one of the 





* “Oft in the waste, the Arab mare untamed, 
After three days’ wild course awaits the storm 
To drain the rain-drops from the thirsty palms ; 
The sun is leaden and the silent palms 
Droop their long tresses ’neath a fiery sky. 
She seeks her well amid the boundless wilds ; 
The sun has dried it; on the burning rock 
Lie shaggy lions growling low in sleep. 
Her forces fail; her bleeding nostrils wide 
ara eager in the sand,—the thirsty sand 
Drinks greedily her life’s discoloured stream. 
Then stretches she at length, her great eyes film, 
And the wan desert rolls upon its child 
In silent folds its ever moving shroud. 
She knew not, she, that when the caravan 
With all its camels passed beneath the planes, 
That: would she follow, bowing her proud neck, 
In Bagdad she would find cool stable-stalls, 
With gilded mangers, dewy clover turf, 
And wells whose depths have never seen the sky.” 
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many agonies of those last years was the vain effort to rekindle 
the light of his genius. He believed that it had burned out, 
when he had ee it at its very brightest. He had plunged 
headlong into life, first in pursuit of pleasure, then to seek an 
answer to “ the riddle of the painful earth,” then because excite- 
ment had become necessity ; and at last, when pleasure, inquiry, 
excitement, were all exhausted, and he was left alone with his 
doubt and his despair, to try and find oblivion and shorten the 
days he had darkened for ever by his own error and madness, 

Of all the names in modern literature, there is none which 
wakes such melancholy echoes as that of Alfred de Musset. 
Keats, Chatterton, Hégesippe Moreau, Henri Miirger, and many 
others are quoted as tragic instances of early promise broken 
with the cord of life strained too far; but here is a far sadder 
sight—a promise more than half fulfilled, a life touching its 
meridian, genius which claims no indulgence on the score of im- 
maturity. Yet what remains? Only incompleteness; a sword 
snapped and flung away before the fight was over; a noble 
temple, still unfinished, falling into ruin. Let the youth of to- 
day who find in his writings the echo of their own thoughts, the 
reflection of their own hearts, take home the lesson of his life 
and of his death. 
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Art. VI.—Mr. Minu’s Sprecn on CapitaL 
PUNISHMENT. 


1, Mr. Mill’s Speech on Capital Punishment. Hansard. 1868. 

2. Report of the Capital Punishment Commission. 1866. 

3. Lord Hobart on Capital Punishment. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn, West Strand, London. 1861. 

4, The Practical Results of the Total or Partial Abolition of 
Capital Punishment in various Countries. By W™. 
TALLACK. Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 1866. 

5. The Substitute for Capital Punishment. By FREDERIC 
Hitt. Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
London. 1866. 

“It is a rule, both of justice and of good sense, to grapple not with 
the absurdest, but with the most reasonable form of a wrong opinion.” 
—HMill’s Logie, vol. ii. p. 545. 

Tt debate in April, 1868, on Capital Punishment, excited 

more than usual interest, on account of the part taken in it 


by Mr. Mill. Though not belonging to the considerable class 
who believe his arguments in favour of the existing law to be 
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conclusive, we cannot but regard his speech as an important step 
towards the satisfactory settlement of the question. The next 
best thing to having Mr. Mill for a friend is to have him for an 
opponent. You may not learn from him the full strength of 
your own case, but you, at least, have all the difficulties to be en- 
countered arrayed in the clearest and most forcible manner, 
without taint from sophism or exaggeration. His objection to 


the abolition of capital punishment is admirably expressed in: 


the following sentences :— 

“The efficacy of a punishment which acts principally through the 
imagination, is chiefly to be measured by the impression it makes on 
those who are still innocent ; by the horror with which it surrounds 
the first promptings of guilt; the restraining influence it exercises 
over the beginning of the thought which, if indulged, would become a 
temptation ; the check which it exerts over the gradual declension 
towards the state—never suddenly attained—in which crime no longer 
revolts, and punishment no longer terrifies. As for what is called the 
failure of death punishment, who is able to judge of that? We 
partly know whom those are whom it has not deterred; but who is 
there who knows whom it has deterred, or how many human beings it 
has saved who would have lived to be murderers if that awful associa- 
tion had not been thrown round the idea of murder from their earliest 
infancy ?” 


In other words, many people who are now kept innocent by 
the fear of the death penalty, would become murderers were a 
different punishment. substituted in its place. But an allegation 
involving such important consequences ought not to be accepted 
without proof. The fact that Mr. Mill is of a particular opinion, 
creates, we admit, a certain presumption in its favour. Sceptical 
enquirers, however, would be glad to know on what grounds the 
conclusion was reached. As far as public discussion has yet gone, 
the superior efficacy of capital punishment has simply been 
assumed. 

The only evidence applicable to the case would be such as 
showed that in countries in which the penalty of death had been 
abolished, murders had increased. And it might have been 
expected that in support of this contention, many startling facts 
would have been adduced in the debate. Yet all, it seems, that 
could be brought forward, was the very imperfectly authenticated 
instance of a single canton in Switzerland. 

On the other side the evidence is overwhelming. Several 
countries have abolished capital punishment, without finding 
themselves obliged, either by the increase of crime or by public 
opinion, to retrace their steps. And many old opponents of the 
change have been compelled to admit that the general security, 
80 far from suffering, has appreciably increased. Against this 
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practical testimony in favour of repeal, the dicta of prisoners 
which have occasionally been quoted in Parliament, cannot 
seriously be weighed. Because a man says, “The fear of swinging 
prevented me from murdering,” it does not follow that the fear 
of imprisonment, accompanied with a few floggings, would not 
equally have restrained him. We may presume that a criminal 
in calculating consequences considers the law as it is. He does 
not trouble himself with metaphysical speculations as to the 
possible condition of his mind were the law something quite 
different. Nor is greater weight to be given to the opinions of 
jailers and governors of prisons, when, as is not unfrequently the 
case, they are founded on nothing better than the random 
assertions of criminals. 
The strongest ground for believing that imprisonment wit 

flogging would be a better deterrent than death, is that its in- 
fiction would be more certain. Experience abundantly shows 
that an evil, which though great, is remote and uncertain in its 
nature, never influences mankind as much as one that is small 
but certain. A prudent man will not unnecessarily go out, if he 
is sure to get wet through. But no one bent on either business 
or pleasure is prevented by thought of danger from making a 
railway journey, though not a year passes without numbers of 
people being mutilated or killed by accidents. In like manner 
the conduct of the multitude is, in the main, unaffected by the 
possibility of eternal punishment. Yet a man who knew that 
an early death must be the inevitable cost of a military career, 
would think twice before accepting the recruiting-serjeant’s 
shilling. Remembering, however, that others have returned safe, 
he is induced to take a favourable view of the future, and 
marches on with a confident heart. So it is with the sailor who 
encounters the storm; and the powder-mill mechanic who 
ignores the danger of explosion. An unfailing principle of 
human nature constrains mankind to count the chances in their 
favour at a higher figure than those against them. And the 
criminal is no exception. Were punishment, however slight, 
absolutely certain, criminals would become extinct. A man 
who was sure that, in addition to losing the thing stolen, he 
would have to endure three days’ imprisonment, would remain 
honest. Had Palmer known that besides the confiscation of his 
illegal gains he would have been sent to the treadmill for a fort- 
night, he would as soon have thought of suicide as of murdering 
Cooke. If, then, a certain punishment would be completely 
effectual, it seems to follow that in the prcportion that any 
punishment attains certainty, it is effectual, and in the propor- 
tion that it fails in attaining certainty, it fails as a deterrent. It 
may be, indeed, that a criminal does not calculate at all, in 
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which case, of course, one punishment would not restrain him 
more than another. If, however, he weighs the possible con- 
sequences of his proposed action, he can hardly omit from his 
estimate what is now sufficiently notorious, that jurymen are 
exceptionally difficult to convince on capital cases ; that even 
when the evidence is ample, some jurors shrink from the re. 
sponsibility of giving a verdict involving death ; and that others 
disapprove of a death sentence under any circumstances. How 
great are the chances of escape from such causes no one can 
doubt who refers to the Report of the Commission on Capital 
Punishment, and particularly to the very interesting evidence of 
Serjeant Parry and Mr. Denman. Serjeant Parry said :— 

“Tt is a common observation in our profession that there is nothing 
more difficult than to obtain a verdict of guilty from a jury in a case 
of circumstantial evidence when the charge is murder. As I have 
said. before, juries seize hold of every opportunity, however slight, to 
prevent a violation of their conscientious feeling against capital 
punishment. It has frequently occurred, that a jury have said toa 
judge, ‘Can we find a verdict of manslaughter in this case?’ The 
judge has said ‘ No, you cannot.’ And rather than find a verdict of 
guilty of murder, the punishment of which would be death, they have 
acquitted the prisoner altogether.” .... 

Mr. Denman has a similar opinion— 

“The conclusion which I have come to is, that the chief way in 
which it operates is as a most powerful weapon in the hands of any 
counsel defending a prisoner, and that it leads to the acquittal of a 
great many men, who, if there were any punishment but death as the 
result of a trial for murder, would most certainly be convicted. That, 
I think, is the chief effect of it.” 

And this shrinking from the responsibility of taking life 
seems to be no passing or exceptional tendency confined to 
Englishmen. It is a sentiment, or weakness, if the latter word 
be preferred, which increases with advancing civilization. French 
tribunals are as timid as our own. Nothing is harder in that 
country than to obtain a conviction in a form entailing death to 
the criminal, Many months have not elapsed since the lenient 
treatment of the husband-poisoners of Marseilles; and still more 
recently, a lady, whose business was to dispose of infants by 
boiling them, was found guilty with extenwating circwmstances. 
Yet no one can suppose that heinous crime is viewed with less 
detestation in France than in England. 

In Lord Hobart’s pamphlet it is stated that the chances which 
a murderer has of escaping the penalty due to his crime, are 
four times greater than those of a thief. While such, or any- 
thing like it, is the state of the law, no pne can be astonished 
that the details of murder should so frequently fill the columns 
of newspapers, 
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What we urge, then, is, not that society should sacrifice a 
portion of its security to a maudlin philanthropy, but that society 
should cease to be so careless of its own interests; that by sub- 
stituting the more certain punishment for the less certain, it 
should afford a better guarantee for the protection of life. And 
Mr. Mill confesses himself prepared to take this view, if the facts 
bear it out. He said— 

“If the time comes when jurors refuse to find a man guilty—when 
judges will not sentence him to death, or will recommend him to 
mercy—or when, if judges and juries do not flinch from their duty, 
Home Secretaries, under pressure of deputations and memorials, 
shrink from theirs, and the threat becomes, as it became in the other 
cases, a mere brutum fulmen, then, indeed, it may become necessary 
to do in this case what has been done in those—to abrogate the 
penalty.’’ 

In short, whilst estimating the loss of deterrent force involved 
in a change of the law, it is not fair to forget the gain. If some 
atrocious criminals would be less appropriately punished, on the 
other hand fewer murderers would be at large. 

That the penalty of death should still be clung to with such 
tenacity, may be accounted for on other grounds than its reason- 
ableness. What has been the practice of most countries in most 
ages, comes to be looked at as an essential part of the social 
system, That which has always been must always be. Negroes 
must remain incapable of civilization, women of understanding 
politics. Further back it was thought impossible to get on 
without burning witches and dissenters; and later, without pro- 
hibiting usury and enforcing protection. Common, and often 
uncommon minds, are satisfied to take upon trust whatever is 
generally accepted. However injudicious, then, capital punish- 
ment might be, the mass of mankind, unacquainted with an 
society which had dispensed with it, would continue loyal to the 
traditions which from childhood they had been taught to revere. 

Another source of error is the difficulty of sympathizing with 
the position of the criminal. The respectable man thinks the 
loss of life a most serious evil, and he thence infers that any- 
one about to commit murder is impressed with the same senti- 
ment. This, however, by no means follows. Life is a relative 
term. It means much, little, or nothing. The legislator under- 
stands by it competence, health, the respect of neighbours, the 
affection of friends, honourable occupation. To lose so many 
blessings at a blow is indeed a disaster. But, what does life 
mean to the desperate man, to retrieve whose fortunes some 
fearful deed seems necessary? The picture before him is painted 
in very different colours. He may have no friends, no occupa- 
tion, neighbours who despise or ignore him. Not a week passes 
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without some one committing suicide because a burden is cast 
upon him greater than he can bear. If to such a man an oppor- 
tunity of regaining his position were offered, the condition being 


the risk of his own life, would the peril seem so very appalling? . 
With luck, he might gain a great advantage ; and, at the worst, .. 


he could only lose what he did not value. It may be said that 
criminals are not always in so bad a case; but, at least, it must 
be conceded that the life of a man about to commit murder for 
gain, is comparatively uneasy, and that legislators who argue 
from their own feelings and circumstances, as most people do, 


instead of from the feelings and circumstances of the person who - 
is tempted to commit murder, are reasoning from false premises. 


They are guilty of what might be called confusion of position. 
A third fallacy is founded on confusion of time. “ How livid 

with fear that ruffian looked when the jailer led him to the 

gallows.” The question, however, is not what his feelings were 


when his eyes were being bound by the executioner, but when - 


he was still in the possession of liberty, and counting the pos- 
sible cost of the offence. The scaffold is then only a possibility 
wrapped up in the hazy dimness of the future. His deed may 
never be known; if known, he may never be suspected as the 
author. If he is, he may escape the police, if not the police, the 
jury, if not the jury, a respite may be obtained through pressure 
on the Home Secretary. And such considerations will have the 
greater weight with him if he thinks in the same sense as Mr. 
Mill’s very candid admission :— 

“Ts death, then, the greatest of all earthly ills? Usgue adeone 
mori miserum est? Is it indeed so dreadful a thing to die? Has it 
not been from of old one chief part of a manly education to make us 
despise death—teaching us to account it, if an evil at all, by no means 
high in the list of evils; at all events, as an inevitable one, and to 
hold, as it were, our lives in our hands, ready to be given or risked at 
any moment, for-a sufficiently worthy object ?” 


Hitherto we have rested the case on the ground taken by our 
opponents, the security of society. And here, perhaps, the more 
prudent course would be to stop. For, when abolitionists say 
anything based on consideration for the criminal, certain people, 
as in the debate of last year, are sure to assume that humani- 
tarian arguments are all that can be brought forward ; and then 
it is urged that honest men ought not to be put in jeopardy to 
please philanthropists. But, having shown that capital punish- 
ment may be repealed with advantage to the respectable portion 
of society, it is surely permissible to strengthen our argument 
by a word or two on the irrevocability of the death penalty. 
Juries, though straining every nerve to discharge their duty, are 
occasionally mistaken. Within the last six years there have 
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been two wrongful convictions in capital cases. An experienced 
magistrate now living has within the last twenty years authenti- 
. cated at least as many mistakes in criminal trials. In several 
’. instances large portions of the sentence had been served before 
-* the error was discovered. The merest accidents brought these 
- failures of justice to light. It obviously follows that punishment 
is sometimes administered to honest men, whose innocence is 
never suspected. 

Where the penalty is secondary, truth, though tardy, is not 

necessarily useless. A prisoner may receive such compensation 
"as may make him rejoice in the misfortune which deprived him 
. of liberty. But the dead can receive no reparation. Nor does 
‘ the evil end there. For juries, reminded by defending counsel 
of the fallibility of human judgment and the grave consequences 
of error, let guilty men loose again upon society. 
’ Then, let the grievous inequality of capital punishment be 
'. borne in mind. Imprisonment and flogging, it may be answered, 
are also unequal. No two men are equally able to bear pain of 
any kind. And this is true; but in no case is the inequality so 
glaring as in that of death. We have-already dwelt upon this 
consideration for another purpose. It will be sufficient, there- 
fore, to point out here, that while imprisonment with hard 
labour and flogging, is very disagreeable to everybody, loss of 
life is to some people the greatest of evils, to others little more 
than relief from pain. 

Such defects do not by any means disprove the right of society 
to take life, if this is necessary to the general safety; but they 
unquestionably throw the burden of proof on those who assert 
that the necessity exists. 

Lastly, we should get quit of executions. ‘Their evil is two- 
fold. ‘They have been known to suggest murder to morbid 
imaginations ; and they never fail to collect an assemblage of 
roughs too numerous to be controlled by the police. The last 
objection will in future be obviated by resorting to private 
executions; but these, again, though an improvement on the 
old system, have defects of their own. 

There remains the difficulty of creating a substitute for the 
penalty of death. On this topic it is hardly possible to make 
any suggestion which will not appear dangerous to minds so 
constituted as to shrink from all procedure not sanctioned by 
custom. If, as is asserted, imprisonment for life is really im- 
practicable, the sentence might be detention for, say, five-and- 
twenty years, accompanied with a certain number of floggings. 

A man who had gone through this would not be more likely 
to commit murder than any one else ; while the prospect of such 
a fate would appear more dreadful to some minds than death 
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itself, especially when coupled with the consideration that juries 
would not evade their part in its infliction. Some will insist on 
the inhumanity of what they are pleased to term “torture.” 
We may observe by the way that here it is not the abolitionists 
who take the “humanitarian” view. But, as garroters are 
flogged amidst general approval, that philanthropy is surely in- 
consistent which would deal more leniently with murderers. As 
Mr. Mill very truly remarks, though with reference to another 
point, “To deter by suffering from inflicting suffering is not only 
possible, but the very purpose of penal justice.” 

We may add that the difficulty as to secondary punishment 
has not only been surmounted in other countries, but by our- 
selves. In the frequent cases of commutation, we have con- 
trived to imprison for life without prisoners either escaping or 
becoming mad. If it were found, as some have anticipated, 
though not without contradiction from experienced persons, that 
prisoners could not be controlled without the fear of the death 
penalty, it might be retained in their case, without extension to 
any other class of the community. 

In the same way, it is often contended that burglars, knowing 
themselves liable to long terms of imprisonment, would not be 
restrained from committing murder if they were not in fear for 
their own lives. This objection, like that of the difficulty of 
managing prisoners, is founded upon the assumed incapacity of 
criminals to appreciate gradations in the severity of secondary 
punishment. In the case of the prisoner, moreover, such pre- 
cautions might be taken as would deprive him of any oppor- 
tunity of attacking his keepers. 

To resume. The main strength of the argument for abolition, 
is increased security against murder. The alleged danger of 
resorting to secondary punishment rests upon an assumption, 
the general acceptance of which may easily be accounted for. 
Having established these positions, and not before, we have 
touched on the irrevocability of the death penalty, the impos- 
sibility of reparation, the inequality to different persons, the evil 
of executions, the practicability of enforcing adequate secondary 

unishment. 

That the line of reasoning we have followed cannot be met, 
we will not venture to insist: but we are not aware that any 
answer has yet been given either in Parliament or out of it. 
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Art. VII.—Tue Puitantnaropy or tHE AGE IN ITS 
Rewation to Sociat Evins. 


1, Sessional Proceedings of the National Association for the 

Promotion of Social Science : 

Thursday, December 3, 1868. “On the Fundamental 
Reform of the English Poor-Law.” By W. B. 
RIcHARDSON, M.D., F.B.S. 

Thursday, December, 31, 1868. “Pauperism, Charity, 
and the Poor-Laws.” By Dr. STALLARD. 

Thursday, January 7, 1869. Discussion on ditto. 

Thursday, January 14, 1869. “On Misdirected Philan- 
thropy as an Economical Question.” By THomas 
BEGGs. 

2. Times, March 11, 1869. “A Synopsis of Reports of some 
of the Metropolitan Charities.” 

3. Our Unemployed—An attempt to point out some of the 
best Means of Providing Employment for Distressed 

Labourers, &c. &c. &c. By AtsaGer Hay Hitt, LL.D. 


HE subject of pauperism and crime, which is now so earnestly 


debated, is perhaps as uninviting as any that can fall to the 
lot of a writer. It is not only that the subject is painful in itself, 
but it is worn threadbare. It has been treated so often, by so 
many able men, and in such a variety of aspects, as to leave little 
more to be said, nor the prospect even of grouping the facts in 
anew and more striking light. Nevertheless, its importance 
forces it upon us, and it has again become a leading topic of 
public discussion. Within a few months from this time an 
influential meeting was held in London, presided over by the 
Lord Bishop of London (now Archbishop of Canterbury) to con- 
sider what could be done with the destitute and criminal classes. 
Several distinct propositions were offered to that meeting by the 
gentleman who opened the question, none of which met with 
acceptance from the auditory. After a lengthened debate, in 
which there appeared a more than ordinary discordance of view, 
the meeting separated without coming to any conclusion, after 
having referred the whole business to a committee appointed for 
the purpose of taking it into consideration. Since then an 
attempt has been made by the promoters of the meeting to form 
a new voluntary association in order to find employment for the 
indigent and pauper classes, and this was manifestly the design 
at the outset. That attempt has hitherto met with no general 
nor warm support, but it supplies us with a text for the argument 
We propose to submit to the reader. 
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The proposers of the scheme strengthen their appeal by show- 
ing an increase of pauperism and crime, and such increase in - 
the midst of great material prosperity and the growth of civili- 
zation is the most serious social anomaly of our times; is an indi- 
cation of weakness, and must be asource of danger. It demands 
treatment, but we apprehend that the treatment must be of a 
very different kind to that suggested by the sciolists of the day. 
The pauperism of England and Wales is represented by an ex- 
penditure in the shape of poor-rates of nearly 6,000,000/. per 
annum, and the whole cost of our criminal classes cannot be 
much less than half that sum, viz., 3,000,000. . This is the 
normal condition of things, going on year by year, and under 
ordinary circumstances it excites little notice or remark. The 
mind becomes reconciled to what it sees every day, and soon 
begins to regard as inevitable that which iscommon. When an 
epidemic makes its appearance, or a commercial panic brings 
disturbance to trade and industry, then the evils of pauperism 
and crime in their more aggravated form excite attention, and 
the community are hurried into hasty and spasmodic action. 
The financial disasters of 1866 have been felt through the whole 
community, but more severely by the humbler orders who have 
to depend upon precarious employments. The ranks of the 
pauper classes have been swollen, and the burthens upon the 
rates and upon every kind of public and private charity are 
heavier than they have been for many preceding years, As one 
of the consequences we are inundated with schemes for the 
amelioration of the evils, and they are so many and so various 
that the mind is bewildered by the conflict of counsellors. We 
have before usa pile of pamphlets, the production of the last 
twelve months, and with one or two exceptions, the writers be- 
tray an ignorance or disregard of the primary causes of vice and 
poverty. As they start from no properly proved premises, there 
is of course no harmony in their conclusions ; they agree only in 
one particular, they attack the symptoms and not the disease 
itself. In looking at their proffered remedies we are reminded 
of a passage in Michelet in which he cites Herodotus to show 
that it was the practice of the Egyptians in the infancy of science 
to employ different physicians for every part of the body ; one 
attended to the arms, another to the nose, and so on, with all 
the other members of the body. “They cared little whether 
their remedies harmonized ; each of them worked apart without 
disturbing the others ; if, each separate member being cured, the 
man still died, that was his own affair.” Michelet applied this 
to the circumstances of France in 1848, and it applies with equal 
force to the England of 1869. It fairly represents our treatment 
of social maladies. We have not studied the constitution of the 
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patient,.and therefore most of our remedies increase the viru- 


_Jence of the disorder, and have not even the merit of soothing 


any of the irtitation. We cannot conceive that a successful 
‘treatment would be so difficult ; the difficulty is that of not being 
able to obtain a hearing for any reforms based upon plain 
practical and philosophical principles. In the present article 
we propose to show why most of the plans of amelioration now 
before the public must necessarily fail, and we enter upon the 
task not -for the purposes of criticism, but with the desire to 
point inquiry in the right direction. 

In prosecuting such a labour we must first try to dispel the 
delusion which is so common, that we can deal with pauperism, 
erime, or any other form of social evil, by any summary process. 
Acts of legislation -and voluntary efforts will alike bring disap- 


‘pointment if they are expected to realize large results within a 


single generation. The excess of pauperism of the last two years 
will subside with the return of confidence in the money market 
and the revival of trade, but the average quantity will still 
remain to distress and perplex us. These evils have grown up 
with our growth as a people ; they are .so complex—the causes 
acting and reacting upon each other—and are so much the 
results of a low and deteriorated physical condition, that the 
work of improvement must be slow, however wisely planned the 
agencies may be, however well or vigorously they may be carried 


‘out. The man who is prostrated by a single debauch may under 


skilful hands recover in a few days, but the frame exhausted by 
a long course of dissipation will require a much longer time and 
more rigid treatment to bring it back to a healthy tone. This is 
our case. Civilization has brought with it the means of affluence 
to certain classes, but in its wake have followed the vices of 
overgrown prosperity. The aggregation of wealth in a few 
hands has created a powerful money class, and has had the ten- 
dency to keep back and press down that class which must always 
be the most numerous, those who have nothing to depend upon 
but their skill and ability to labour; so that it may well be 
doubted whether the extremes of rich and poor are not more 
marked than at any former period of our history, whether the 
gradations between them are not fewer and more abrupt, and 
whether the causes of these disparities are not still in active 
operation. The condition of the poorest classes cannot be mea- 
sured by the Poor-Law returns, for there is always outside of 
pauperism, crowding the frontier ground, masses of a struggling 
population—sickly, scrofulous, feeble in body and inert in mind, 
improvident, intemperate, and reckless. On the first attack of 
an epidemic—to which attacks the condition of their dwellings 
and their habits of life render them peculiarly susceptible—or 
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when interruption takes plaee to their usual employments, they 
succumb -and fall into the ranks of pauperism. The destitute 
classes are also recruited from other sources. Among the 
artisans and mechanics who are in the receipt of good wages, 
and who rarely lack employment, there are many who never 
think of making any provision for sickness, old age, or any of 
the casualties to which, in common with the rest of mankind, 
they are liable. It is therefore no matter of surprise that the 
first gloom of a commercial crisis should be followed by an in- 
creased poor-rate, for it finds thousands without resource. If 
this state of things is carefully looked into, it becomes obvious 
that the remedy does not lie in supplying palliatives of any kind. 
We must go much beyond amendments in the administration of 
the Poor-Law, or a revision of the Poor-Law itself, and very far 
beyond improvements in prison discipline or the establishment 
of reformatories. It is trifling with a solemn subject to talk 
about organizing, with Government aid, systems of employment 
for the able-bodied poor. What is not vicious in these sugges- 
tions, what is really good in them, forms a very subordinate part 
of a remedial machinery. We must go into the inquiry how 
paupers are made. It is an act of simple humanity to treat the 
pauper and the criminal with due consideration, and one of policy 
to endeavour to restore them to society with the inclination and 
the ability to earn an honest livelihood ; but most of our social 
reformers can see nothing beyond that. They rush to save the 
man who is struggling in the water, but pay no heed to those 
who are in imminent danger upon the slippery bank. We must 
look to some means of cutting off the supplies. If we go to 
the neglected districts of our large towns, we shall find there 
numbers of young children graduating in vice and growing up to 
people the workhouse or the prison just as certainly as the fruits 
of the earth are grown to be eaten. They are mostly the victims 
of hereditary taint, and are still further debilitated by idleness 
and irregular habits, by exposure to cold, hunger, and nakedness, 
and they are so inured to wretchedness as to have lost a sense of 
degradation. They have no aspirations for the future. For 
them, “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” They are as 
much cut off from the amenities of our civilization as if they were 
in the deserts of Arabia. Our national beneficence succeeds in 
making their outcast lot barely tolerable. We add to their de- 
basement by a Poor-Law and by a profusion of charities, benevo- 
lences, and doles. This class, short-lived and thinned by fever 
and disease, keep up their numbers ; they are precocious in pro- 
pensity and passion, and prolific above any other class, and are 
continually recruited, as we have said, from without. They 
are always before us—a standing rebuke to that fashion- 
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~ philanthropy which has talked so much and effected so 
ittle, ; 
There is one class of philanthropists of whom we shall have 
something to say hereafter, who eagerly catch at any occasional 
increase or any accidental publicity that may be given to an evil 
which they have taken under their special patronage, and forth- 
with make an appeal for additional aid in an old direction, or 
they propose to open some new field of benevolent cperation. 
This class are very active at the present crisis, and it must be 
expected that they will make the most of the opportunity. 
Unfortunately the gloomy statistics which they publish tell 
much beyond their real value upon numbers of well-intentioned 
and benevolently-disposed people. There is a strange tendency 
in certain writers and speakers, who can have no selfish aim or 
sinister motive, to exaggerate the evils of the present state of 
society and overlook those of the past. They take up the cry of 
decadence and deterioration, and seem unconscious that if the 
data upon which their vaticinations are founded be unsound 
they libel the age in which they live, and to some extent embar- 
rass the labours of those who are earnestly and thoughtfully 
engaged in useful investigations and in devising practical mea- 
sures of relief and reform. The desire for sensational effects 
creeps in upon our sober literature, and although it may be 
harmless in some cases, it is always mischievous when it obtrudes 
into discussions where a correct appreciation of facts in their 
relation to each other is indispensable to sound deductions. 
These writers have a vivid perception of the evils among which 
they live, but seem to close their ears to the voice of history. It 
may be, as we have already said, that improvements have not 
reached all classes of the people in the same degree, that all 
ranks have not marched in the same ratio of progression, and 
that the distance between each—and especially between those in 
the fore rank and those in the rear—is greater and more dis- 
tinctly defined. It may be that we have become more sensitive 
to the evils which surround us. Michelet says, “In a moral and 
physical aspect, this society has beyond all others an affliction 
peculiar to itself: it is become infinitely sensitive. That the 
ordinary ills of humanity have decreased is my own opinion, 
and history sufficiently proves it. But they have diminished in 
a tinite, while sensibility has increased in an infinite ratio.” We 
concur in this sentiment, and regret that so much time should 
be wasted in idle speculation and in frivolous repining, for under 
the predominance of that feeling the real question becomes ob- 
scured, . 
Looking at the facts under this light, we are better able to 
estimate the present increase of crime and pauperism. Nothing 
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can be based upon the returns of two years of exceptional com- 
mercial panic, and in fact the comparison of one quinquennial 
period with another does not cover a sufficient space for accurate 
observation. Without troubling the reader with statistical returns, 
which may be readily obtained by looking over the Reports of 
the Poor-Law Board, it will suffice to state that there have been 
periods within the time dating from the passing of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, 1835, when pauperism has been much greater 
than in the years which are the subject of present observation, 
as for example in 1849, when the number of paupers of all classes 
amounted to 1,088,659 in an estimated population of 17,534,000, 
and with wheat at 49s, 1d. per quarter. This must be compared 
with 1867, when the number of paupers was 931,546 in a popu- 
lation of 21,320,000, and wheat at 53s. 74d. per quarter. ‘There 
are other periods intervening which contrast in favour of the 
present time. There can be no doubt that at all times the 
amount of pauperism is excessive, and that it might by judicious 
treatinent be greatly reduced, and presently we will indicate the 
kind of treatment; but it is most important that we should show 
the groundlessness of that alarm upon which so many interested 
in building up systems and associations rest a plea for support to 
hastily got up schemes, and through them work upon the credulity 
of the general public. A glance at former periods of the present 
century will enable us better to understand the condition of the 
present. 

The present century opened gloomily enough. We were eb- 
gaged in that long and ruinous war with France which yielded to 
us the laurels of victory and an immense burthen of debt, and 
threw us back in social and moral progress. It is worthy of 
notice here, that our determined hostility to Napoleon and to 
the spirit of the revolution, affected the civilization of the world. 
The infatuation which possessed alike the rulers and the people 
of this country had the effect of re-establishing upon the thrones 
of Europe worn-out dynasties, the representatives of which were 
not prepared to advance with the spirit of the age, and were not 
even able to understand it. We restored the Bourbons to 
France and to Spain, placed the Pontiff once more upon the 
seven hills, and ia fact gave to the Catholic rulers of Europe a 
new lease of power. We warred, as it had ever been our wont, 
against the spirit of freedom at home and abroad ; and while our 
Cabinet was exhausting the resources of the people to maintain 
this struggle it was resisting the claims of the Roman Catholics 
in these islands to the right of citizenship, and this even to the 
danger of revolution ; and up to this time we have sustained a 
Protestant and alien church in Ireland, as a bulwark against the 
spread of Roman Catholicism. This marvellous persistency in 4 
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course of wrong and flagrant disregard of the principles of 
justice, not even consistent in ill-doing, brought its appropriate 
fruits, and exercised in many ways a baleful influence upon our 
legislation and upon our progress. At the present moment, 
when the Ministry are about to repair, as far as they are able, 
the injuries of centuries by disestablishing the Irish Church, 
such a reference will be excused, but it is not impertinent to 
our argument, for the socia! and political reformer must go back 
to that period to gather data that will enable him to estimute 
the signs of the present. During that protracted struggle which 
obtained a short-lived ascendancy for bigotry and despotism, grew 
up that manufacturing system, which besides supplying the 
means to carry on the war, altered the conditions under which 
large masses of our population lived. The countries of Europe, 
intent upon military operations, became customers for our goods, 
and paid no attention to processes of manufacture within them- 
selves ; and thus we had very much our own way in the markets 
of the world. The war occupied the attention of the higher 
classes, and enriched a host of contractors, speculators, brokers, 
and jobbers, but impoverished the great bulk of the people. 
Intent upon prosecuting a war which was a financial gain to an 
unscrupulous set of men who had acquired power in both 
branches of the legislature, no attention was paid to education, 
to political or social reforms, or to ameliorations of any kind. 
The grievances of the humbler orders were unheeded ; and if 
they became clamorous, they were met by measures of cocerion 
and repression. The population, attracted by employment and 
higher wages, rushed to the rising towns; and it was the 
business of no one to attend to their social, moral, or physical 
condition. The dwellings, hastily erected for their accommo- 
dation, were destitute of all the comforts and conveniences which 
are associated with the name of home. Sanitary conditions were 
inno way thought of—in truth, sanitary science was unborn. The 
workshops and factories were destitute of ventilation ; and all 
the conditions of life were unfavourable to the growth ofa healthy 
or vigorous population. As to intellectual teaching, there was 
none. The Church, receiving large revenues, had relapsed into 
a state of supineness that became a national reproach. ‘The dif- 
ferent sectaries which had sprung up, although animated by 
uch zeal, appealed only to the religious sentiment. They had 
not learnt that which a large portion of society have yet to 
learn, that the physical is the basis of the moral man, and that 
it is in vain to attempt to raise up a moral, intellectual, and 
religious population out of a physically degraded one. At the 
same time, public-houses and taverns were allowed to multiply 
without limit. The history of the first thirty-five years of this 
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century is full of sad and mournful passages. We read of bread- 
riots, starvation, agrarian tumults, and parliamentary inquiries 
into agricultural distress. Our criminal code informs us how 
Parliament dealt with lawlessness and crime ; and the political 
pamphlets of the time will show the desperate nature of the 
struggle in which the people were engaged, to secure a free 
platform and a free press. Since the Reform Bill of 1832, one 
reform has followed another in rapid succession, until electoral 
power is given to the people, and the protection to the voter is 
mevitable. Great social ameliorations have accompanied the 
political changes. All these things must go to the credit of the 
account when we balance up the advantages and disadvantages 
of this present time with any other that has preceded it, but 
the evils we suffer under indicate that our intellectual has far 
outstripped our moral progress. 

It will be seen by even a cursory review that we have to deal 
with the accumulated abuses of generations, and therefore our 
remedies must be various, well considered, working in harmony, 
and converging to one central point. In every great work where 
a multitude of men are engaged, much confusion and delay arises 
from the impatience’ of those who put themselves forward as 
leaders. The sanguine mind is ever ready to grasp at that 
measure which promises immediate results, and turns away from 
the slow processes by which great ends can alone be attained. 
They look for seedtime and harvest in the same season. Do 
what we will, we cannot banish evil from the world. There will 
always be vice and weakness, avarice and intemperance, and 
these will generate an evil offspring—but we can abate that which 
we cannot entirely remove. One serious impediment to the 
calm discussion of remedies is found in the number of claimants 
to public favour, each offering a panacea, The importunity of 
these gentlemen can only be equalled by the extravagance and 
impracticability of the majority of their schemes. In an article 
upon The Law, Bastiat says, “1 cannot avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that there are too many great men in the world: there 
are too many legislators, organizers, institutors of society, con- 
ductors of the people, fathers of nations, &e. Too many people 
place themselves above mankind to rule and patronize it; too 
many persons make a trade of attending to it.” This class of 
agitators abound in England as well as in France and in the United 

“States, and it would be no easy matter to count their numbers, or 
their cost. The ostensible object is the instruction of the people, 
the redress of special grievances, or the suppression of particular 
evils, the real and perfectly transparent one is that of living at 
the public expense. Since this article was commenced, we have 
from pure accident taken down from the shelf a neglected and 
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almost forgotten book, “ Lectures on the Elements of Political 
Economy,” by Thomas Cooper, M.D., President of the South 
Carolina College and Professor of Chemistry and Political Eco- 
nomy, Columbia, 1829 ; and on page 344 we find the following 
passage. 

“At present (1830) we have 13,000 clergymen in the United States, 
whose salaries amount on the average to thirteen millions of dollars ; 
besides the value of the edifices (churches and meeting-houses) ex- 
clusively dedicated to the convenience of those men, to enable them 
to work and labour for pay, and to earn money in them on a Sabbath 
day, by performing services that are expressly prohibited—absvlutely 
forbidden in plain language in the Scriptures, or rendered unnecessary 
by the Bible itself. By Governor Lincoln’s message to the legislature 
of Massachusetts, the clergy of the above state had levied on the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts alone for religious societies upwards of thirty 
millions of dollars. No wonder a mortmain-act became necessary. 
According to the present ratio of increasing population, the salaries of 
the clergy, exclusive of Bible, missionary, tract, union, and other 
societies of shameless mendacity, will in thirty-five years from hence 
amount to forty millions of dollars per annum, equalling the actual 
amount now paid to the hierarchy of England.” 


We cite this passage as showing an evil to which free states 
are particularly liable, and may notice in passing on how it 
grows up without comment, and apparently without any calcula- 
tion as to the burden laid upon industry by such a host of 
teachers, It is no matter whether they bask under the sunshine 
of a state church, or depend upon the voluntary contributions of 
their flocks, the economical results are the same—it is so much 
abstracted from the fund which keeps trade and employment in 
motion. In addition to the clergy of all denominations, new 
sects springing up every year, we have the agents and lecturers 
of various associations, each working in their own way to the 
attainment of their own ends; and it is with this latter class 
and not with the clergy that we are at this moment concerned. 
Agitation has become a profession. The effect is mischievous 
upon the public mind and morals. It distracts attention to 
sectional and partial reforms—besides nurturing the parasites 
who feed upon society. For want of a better term we must 
designate it as trading philanthropy. 

The philanthropy of the age appears under many names, and 
assumes many disguises. Much of it originates from generous 
impulses and honest intentions, but many of the public institu- 
tions are kept up for the imperfectly concealed purpose of 
making places for people who cannot find occupations anywhere 
else. The synopsis of reports of some of the Metropolitan 
Charities in the Times of February 11, is an instructive and 
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startling document, and shows how little good may be effected, 
nay, how much evil may be done by a lavish, unsystematic, and 
diffuse benevolence. In looking from that report to the state of 
society, we are driven to the conclusion that the evils sought to 
be removed are altogether incurable, or that the treatment is un- 
fitted and unsuitable. The history of human progress corrects 
the former impression, and therefore the latter conclusion is the 
right one. As it is the nature of evil to propagate its kind, we 
find that the multitude of charities augments the amount of dis- 
tress ; and if we take it for granted that there is an increase of 
that poverty which is on the very threshold of destitution, we 
find that it has grown side by side with increased measures of re- 
lief. This is what Dr. Stallard says :— 


“The charities of London, in extent, variety, and amount, are per- 
fectly stupendous. There is not a want, or fori of human wretched- 
ness, for which provision is not made in a more or less degree. Every 
malady of the body has its hospital or dispensary ; every disorder of 
the social system, some provision for its mitigation. From the cradle 
to the grave, benevolence steps in to offer aid.” 


In the eloquent words of the Rev. W. Stone, long rector of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, and now canon of Canterbury, 


“The poor in London may be born for nothing, educated for no- 
thing, clothed for nothing ; they may be put out apprentice for no- 
thing, and have medicine and medical attendance for nothing. The 
pauper is thus born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, established, and 
physicked all for nothing. He begins a pauper and dies a pauper, and at 
the expense of the parish he is provided with shroud, coffin, pall, and 
burial-ground.” 


He (the Rev. W. Stone) says further— 


“T wish it to be understood that I am giving an ordinary, and not 
an extraordinary case. I might have included details ef a more aggra- 
vated and offensive nature, but I have contented myself with deserib- 
ing the extent to which relief may be, and actually is, made to 
minister to improvidence and dependence.” 


As to the cost of this extensive machinery, Dr. Hawksley has 
calculated the charity of London at 7,000,000/., but Dr. Stal- 
lard, not content with this statement, makes it 8,500,000/. They 
do not give us the details upon which they base their calculations, 
-but we should take it that even the lesser sum is much beyond 
the actual amount, unless they include an amount for indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving. The sums wasted in this act of weakness and folly 
it is impossible to estimate, but they would doubtless raise the 
total much above the larger sum stated above. It is easy to per- 
ceive how this machinery is first made and then kept in motion. 
One unfortunate tendency of our time is the separation of 
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classes—the rich are rarely ever brought face to face with the 
poor. The express speed with which trade is carried on, renders 
it impossible that those engaged in it can pause for a sufficient 
length of time to conduct a work of inquiry into the distresses 
of those who reside within a short distance of large manufac- 
tories and splendid offices. The merchant and tradesman there- 
fore compromise the matter by contributing largely to some half- 
dozen or dozen institutions, and by annually subscribing to a 
distribution of coals, blankets, soup, or bread. The selection of 
the institutions they support is not determined by any personal 
knowledge, but on the ground that some one whom they seek t» 
follow, or on whose statements they place dependence, are 
patrons or patronesses. All they really know of the working of 
the institution, is from the annual report and the speeches made 
at the annual dinner. It is a part of their religion to be good to 
the poor, and this is the way they discharge the obligation. 
Modern pharisaism is no improvement upon that which was 
condemned in the ancient Jerusalem. The pharisee against 
whom woe was denounced, gave one-tenth of his goods to the 
poor, and although he did it ostentatioysly in the sight of men, 
he distributed it personally to the objects of his bounty. In our 
day the subscriptions are given to charities, and are largely de- 
pendent upon the publicity given to the names of the donors, or 
under other adventitious influences. 

The way these institutions are got up is at once painful and 
instructive. Many of the oldest of them are really beneficent 
institutions, and deserve a much larger share of public favour 
than they receive. Ina large community, where its members 
are subject to inevitable casualties, sudden bereavements, and 
unexpected disappointments, hospitals for the sick and the help- 
less are a public good ; but the acknowledged value of such in- 
stitutions furnishes a plea for the formation of others, weakening 
the resources of the older institutions, and creating temptations 
in the way of the poor. In the best managed of them it requires 
constant care and the greatest vigilance to guard against impos- 
ture; but the majority of them have either survived the uses for 
which they were designed, or they have degenerated into rank 
abuse, existing for the purpose of paying salaries to a staff of 
officers and servants. In some cases the establishment expenses 
bear the same relation to the sums spent for the legitimate uses 
of the charity as Falstaff’s sack bore to his bread. The manner 
in which new charities are got up is patent to all. Ina paper 
read before the Repression of Crime department of the Social 
Science Association at Birmingham, the process is thus described : 

“We have all witnessed the formation of some new association. 
The process is very much the same in all cases. A number of zealous 
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men are brought together at some great emergency, and they listen to 
some tale of woe, some narrative of distress ; and on inquiry it appears 
that there is no special provision to meet the particular kind of dis- 
tress, or if there be it is not done in the right way, or the institution 
is in the wrong neighbourhood, or is not able to meet all the demands 
made upon it. Upon this a committee is formed, and that committee 
appoints a staff of officers whose business it is to attend to the duties 
laid down for them and to collect subscriptions, and then that institu- 
tion takes its place among the permanent institutions of the day.” 


This is merely the outline of a picture that might be filled up 
greatly to the disadvantage of our modern philanthropy. In the 
committee there is invested an amount of authority and patro- 
nage exceedingly pleasing to small minds ; and in many instances 
the patrons nurse the belief, which is sedulously instilled by the 
promoters, that they are meeting a great want and dispensing 
innumerable blessings. It is a pleasant thing for the chief of 
an official staff to receive a snug salary for directing the opera- 
tions ; the only difficulty of his position is to reconcile how not 
to do it with the appearance of doing it. The puzzle to the out- 
sider is to understand the reports, which generally show a large 
amount of success attendant upon the labours of the missionaries 
and agents employed by the society, but always an undiminished 
amount of evil to subdue; nay, however much they have been 
able to do, it is so small a proportion of that which remains to 
be done, that they invariably end by an appeal for increased 
funds to sustain increased exertions. Those who have had a 
glimpse behind the scenes will admit that Dickens’ vivid picture 
of the Anglo-Bengalee is scarcely a caricature. 

Unfortunately, the evils of our present condition are sufi- 
ciently numerous and severe to supply arguments to a host of 
adventurers, and the public ignorance and credulity so great that 
they find it tolerably easy to prey upon society. We have again 
numbers of men of fair education, but without occupation—the 
professions are filled to repletion, and the present notions of 
parents are in favour of gentility, and thus they encourage an 
ambition in their children which teaches them to despise the 
drudgeries of business or trade. Bulwer somewhere says “ that 
talents unhonoured are at war with men;” and it will and must 
happen that, if deprived of legitimate employment, as educated 
men must live, they will find some other by which society must 
suffer. The door of every department of the public service is 
besieged, and the lives of every one who has influence 
to obtain patronage, or power to dispense it, is made un- 
comfortable by the number of applicants for office and place, so 
that if any evil attracts particular attention—if it should 
appear desirable to appeal to public opinion in relation to any 
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public object, there are always a number of ready-made philan- 
thropists to take up the case, and work it to a successful issue. 
It is not assumed that in all, or even in the majority of instances, 
the promoters of such efforts are influenced solely by motives of 
self-interest ; but whatever may be the motive at the commence- 
ment, their interests are so mixed up with the permanency of 
the institution to which their services may be given, depend 
so much on the favour of the chairman of the Board, and the 
members of the Board itself, that a corrupting influence is re- 
gularly at work. The benevolent institutions are only one phase 
of the question. We find adventurers of this class in various other 
speculations, the most insidious of which are those which are 
announced under the plea of philanthropy. Among these we 
may cite as an example the number of life-assurance offices 
which have appeared, and after a short existence have disappeared, 
bringing loss and disappointment to thousands. There is no 
class of business requiring more accurate knowledge of details, 
amore scientific calculation, than this one; and yet we see them 
started and flourish for a time by men who manifest the greatest 
ignorance as to the principles of life assurance. The mind of 
the public has for the last few years been so fixed upon the 
failure of gigantic undertakings like that of Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., that many smaller ones, which have nevertheless been 
attended by wide-spread ruin, have almost escaped notice. The 
ruin in this case falls upon the thrifty and the saving of the 
humbler class of tradesmen. It is amazing how credulous these 
industrious people are: they work hard, deprive themselves of 
comforts, and sometimes even necessaries, in order to make pro- 
vision for the future. Their course of life is most exemplary, and 
exhibits the presence of much high resolve, and strength and 
persistency of purpose, but with the weakness of children they 
invest their savings in the most shallow undertakings. While 
they rely upon their own energies in the acquisition, they ask 
the advice of others when they seek to invest. The magnitude 
of the interests involved will be seen from the following figures. 
There are now 150 life-assurance offices in the United Kingdom, 
the annual revenue of which is not less than 20,000,000/., while 
the sums assured do not in the aggregate amount to less than 
400,000,000/., a sum equal to that which is invested in railways, 
and to one-half of the national debt. The testimony of ex- 
perienced men, who have made life assurance a study, is that 
certainly one-third of the number are founded upon a wrong 
basis, or are otherwise insecure, and that they must, as a measure 
of safety, amalgamate with well-established offices, or come to 
& more ignominious end. There are more offices than are re- 
quired to meet the demand ; and thus, to secure business, they 
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are competing with each other by expensive agencies, increasing 
the costs of management and consequently the premiums the 
members have to pay. This is a serious aspect of the case, and 
the efforts of new offices are temporarily successful, because the 
public are not instructed enough to check the balance-sheets 
and the reports submitted to them. The men who are able to 
expose the rottenness of many of these undertakings are deterred 
by the feeling that any general warning might injure respectable 
offices, and shake the public faith in a really valuable principle; 
and if they particularize they are liable to an action for libel, 
Tt is one of the privileges of an Englishman that he can be 
dragged into a court of law upon almost any pretence if another 
person, under a sense of real or supposed injury, can find money 
to pay the first costs, or make out a case to the satisfaction of a 
solicitor that costs can be obtained from the alleged offending 
party. A case is before us where a respectable man is threatened 
by the solicitor of a life-office under the process of. winding- 
up, he having made a statement which impugned the pro- 
fessional conduct of that solicitor. None are so prone to 
talk about reputation as those who are conscious that the little 
they possess is rather tarnished, and it is one of the easiest things 
imaginable to find a man skilled in all the chicanery of the law, 
an adept in all the tactics of legal warfare, who will conduct any 
case, however flagitious, which promises to yield costs, and who 
has no more “ feeling of his business” than the gravedigger in 
“Hamlet.” Many of the life-offices which are now no more have 
been commenced under the high plea of philanthropy, sometimes 
as connected with religious sects and sometimes related to the 
popular movements of the day; but whatever may be the osten- 
sible ground of action, the course pursued and the ultimate 
results are much about the same: a brief and showy career for 
the first promoters of the scheme, and a loss to their dupes. In 
a number of a new publication we find recorded the career of a 
man of very inferior abilities, and of no reputation but what he 
had acquired on the platform of a popular movement, but who 
had succeeded in starting some sixteen or seventeen companies. 
The whole of them broke down, and with ruin to thousands; he 
escaped, however, from London, as it is understood, with com- 
petent means for a life of leisure, and if he have grace enough, 
for repentance and atonement in another land. A-melancholy 
part of the business is the facility with which men of respectable 
position, and with a desire to render useful service to humanity, 
will lend their names to undertakings of which they know 
nothing, and at the importunity of some lecturer or agent of 
whom they know little more than that he is a zealous promoter 
of a cause in the success of which they are interested, and which 
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cause he calls a great one, and by the advocacy of which he 
manages tu obtain a livelihood. A respectable man would not 
give a character to a discharged and dishonest servant, but he 
often lends his name where it may lead to far more mischievous 
results. The formation of companies and societies has become 
a trade under such auspices as those referred to, and the disasters 
of 1866, which brought so many limited liability companies and 
other rotten enterprises to an end, will not be without its profit 
if it teaches a permanent lesson of prudence and caution to the 
saving classes, 

There is another class of institutions which spring up like 
mushrooms wherever the ground is ready for them, and these are 
the voluntary associations for instructing the public mind, or 
according to the jargon used by their leaders, creating an en- 
lightened public opinion upon great questions. It seems now 
that the public mind is not able to arrive at correct conclusions 
upon any rule of private conduct, or any measure of public policy, 
without some large committee to conduct the work of instruc- 
tion. Thus we have Leagues, Associations, Alliances, Societies, 
Brotherhoods, &c. &c. without stint or limitation. If we venture 
at any time to suggest a doubt whether the existence of so many 
societies may not be an evil rather than a good, we are met 
by the retort that agitation is wholesome, and we are asked 
triumphantly whether we might not still be groaning under the 
Corn Laws if it had not been for the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
The work of that great League is used to justify the formation of 
a similar league for every possible and impossible purpose. We 
assent most cordially to the proposition that agitation is whole- 
some ; but it must be an agitation that encourages free inquiry, 
that diffuses knowledge, and that liberates the mind from 
pee feeling and sectarian bias. We do not undervalue the 
abours of the Anti-Corn-Law League when we say that probably 
the great and devoted men who conducted that agitation might 
have succeeded if they had been unfettered by the councils of 
the League. We might not have hadso much paid agency, but 
we should have had more voluntary effort. We know that 
Richard Cobden accomplished a good work in completing the 
French treaty without the aid of any association, and we have 
seen a powerful feeling grow up in favour of disestablishing the 
Irish Church without any national organization to promote or 
foster it. It has been the growth of opinion instructed by events, 
and it isnot unlikely but that the existence of a Catholic Associa- 
tion specially organized to obtain this act of national justice, 
might have retarded and embittered the settlement by importing 
into it much vehemence and passion, and the introduction of 
issues: which do not belong to the question. We demur entirely 
[Vol. XCI. No. CLXXX.]—New Szniss, Vol. XXXV. No. II. HH 
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to the assumption that agitation by large and pretentious asso- 
ciations is in any important degree conducive to the public good, 
or that it trains men in those habiis of thought which fit 
them for the discharge of the duties of life. Such agitation 
has a tendency to discourage individual effort, to absorb the 
individual in the mass, and make him an unit in a collective 
body of men. While such associations frown upon any effort 
that does not emanate from themselves, they appropriate all the 
credit for any advance of public opinion in the direction of 
their own course of action. Like religious bodies, they form a 
creed, and every adherent is expected to conform to it, to cry up 
the shibboleth of his party, and to glorify the few chosen and 
presumptuous leaders, who have very often by unscrupulous 
means worked themselves into that position. No officialism is 
so offensive as the officialism of our voluntary associations. The 
officers are usually men of strong selfwill and determination of 
character, of imperfect education, and who, by looking in- 
tently at one question, have lost the power of vision in relation 
to every other. All facts are distorted to the aid of their 
own views, and such as cannot be distorted are suppressed. 
They flatter their own admirers and the large subscribers, but 
adopt a tone of insolence to a humbler order of co-workers who 
may upon any point of policy exercise an independent judgment, 
In all these associations the men of modest merit, of sterling 
talent and honest purpose, are kept back or obscured by fussy, 
vain, and ambitious men. The instances are very many where 
men who have been labouring in a good work for many years, 
who have brought to it much valuable suggestion and the results 
of laborious thought, whose motives are above suspicion, and who 
have nothing to gain but the reward which earnest industry 
always brings, who, besides toil and talent, are devoting pecu- 
niary means to the same end, have been publicly rebuked and 
insulted by some hireling who lives out of the movement he is 
assisting to conduct; and this arises as often as the paid official 
is thwarted in any of his plans, or admonished as to any part of 
his general conduct. It is an offence for a man to work in the 
same direction unless under the sanction of the association which 
claims a monopoly of the right of agitation on that particular 
question. If the observer would desire a closer giance at the 
inside of these associations, he will find on a small scale all 
the intrigue, finesse, jobbery, and scramble for place and pay 
which has distinguished the worst governments in the most 
venal times. No higher estimate than Dr. Johnson formed of 
the patriotism of his time would be formed of the philanthropy 
of this if its secret workings were laid bare. There are excep- 
tions to this censure, but they are so few as to prove the case. The 
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Reform League will at once occur as one of the honourable ex« 
ceptions. With every wish to accord to it all due merit for the 
moderation and prudence with which the executive of that body 
acted under difficult and trying circumstances, we are not disposed 
to think that the efforts made by them very much hastened the 
Reform Bill. If it did, that is no reason why every object sought 
to be obtained from Parliament should form the basis of a league. 
In a country with a free press and a free platform, all reforms 
may be safely left to the growth of intelligence among the people. 
The march of progress will be more steady if more slow, and the 
people will acquire a spirit of independence, of self-reliance, and 
a freedom of action that is all but impossible so long as they 
are led on by powerful organizations or popular leaders. 

We have entered into this somewhat desultory discussion for 
a most practical reason, that of showing the burthen that our 
restless philanthropy throws upon the taxpayer, and also the 
impediments which are created by it in the way of efficient 
action. We suffer from this cause more than a slight survey of 
the subject will reveal. When any evil is forced upon public 
attention, we have one class of persons who rush to the legislature 
to demand a new law, and another who forthwith convene a 
number of people and form an association. The latter course we 
have said enough upon, and regard to space forbids that we 
should do more than briefly refer to the former, the spirit of 
law-making. It wasa complaint by Lord Bacon that the laws in 
his time were too numerous, and then they were contained in two 
volumes, What would he say now, when every session of par- 
liament adds a volume to the statutes? Our young legislators 
seem to regard it as a special business to introduce a bill, and 
the effect of this ambition to be law-makers is seen in the 
number of abortive measures which have received the royal 
assent during the last twenty-five years. Amongst the many 
measures of really doubtful advantage was that of the Health 
of Towns Act. After the first appearance of Asiatic cholera a 
spirit of inquiry arose in England as to the condition of our 
towns and populous villages in all matters affecting the health 
of the inhabitants, and to their honour a number of medical men 
came forward and offered instruction upon sanitary principles. A 
public opinion was forming that promised the best results, when 
a number of philanthropists took up the question with the 
single aim of obtaining an act of parliament. It was in vain that 
more prudent men tried to defer such an attempt on the ground 
that the public were not sufficiently instructed to give effect to 
law. The importance of the subject and the earnestness and 
amiability of Lord Morpeth, enabled him to carry a measure 
under which a Central Board of Health was established. What 
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happened when the men who had taken the most active and 
earnest part in preparing the bill, and inciting members of the 
legislature to promote it became possessed of power, and had 
seats at the newly-formed Board? The result is matter of 
history : crude experiments were carried out in several places— 
incompetent men were employed, and after a few years of a 
struggling existence the Board of Health was extinguished, 
and its powers lodged in a department of the Home Office. 
Sanitary legislation and sanitary reform were thrown back for 
many years. The effect is so far disastrous that it interferes 
with judicious effort. Another instance may be named, that of 
the Artisan and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1868. At that time 
public attention had been called to the overcrowding and other 
evils connected with the dwellings of the poor, and a disposition 
existed which might have been turned to good account. Several 
practical men who had for years given attention to the subject 
were prepared with a measure, which would have in a large 
degree met the evil, by giving to the people, under certain 
guarantees and conditions, power to obtain sites on terms which 
are inadmissible under the present state of the law. This would 
have opened a field to private enterprise. A few more zealous 
men hurried through the House of Commons a Bill which gave 
powers to vestries to erect dwellings and pay for them out of 
the rates, and with many other objectionable provisions. The 
Act came from the hands of the Government still-born. Thus we 
go on from session to session, passing laws to theet particular 
emergencies, and without reference to any general principle. 
There is an ignorant faith in the power of the law, and a false 
idea as to the paternal character of government. Slow progress is 
the order of nature, but our popular notions are all in favour of 
forcing. Our publicists seek to be wiser than what is written. 
It is time that we looked this evil fairly in the face, and ia- 
quired what a misguided and sanguine philanthropy has done 
for us, and whether it is able to effect more in the future than it 
has accomplished in the past. It does not seem to occur to those 
reformers whose fertile brains are engaged in plans which if 
adopted would add new departments to the Government or new 
voluntary societies to the numbers already existing, that even- 
tually the burthens of expense fall upon the taxpayer. How 
many non-producers in the shape of administrators, secretaries, 
collectors, agents, lecturers, &c. &c., has he to sustain? As a 
matter of fair calculation, every worker has to support two non- 
workers, besides those for whom by relationship he is called upon 
to provide. He is a Sindbad, not with one Old Man of the Sea 
fastened upon his neck, but with two, one on each shoulder. 
Whether the money comes in the shape of a payment to the tax- 
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gatherer or to the collector of a voluntary association, it is so 
much abstracted from the fund which has to keep labour and 
production in motion. We have to seek from a Reformed Par- 
liament a reduction in taxation by lessening our army and navy, 
and by economy in every branch of the Civil Service, and it is due 
to posterity that we should do something towards the reduction 
of the National Debt. But, in order to make the most of our 
resources, we must not be content with that—we must lessen the 
number of those parasites who under various pretexts are preying 
upon the public. Without uttering one word of disparagement 
to the honest and well-meaning philanthropist —for really our 
animadversions are intended to apply not to him but to the self- 
seeker who assumes the name—we ask that the lessons of the 
economist should be listened to. It is clear, from the statements 
made, that philanthropy has not managed to keep certain evils 
in check ; then let us try whether the principles of economic 
science may not be tried with better effect. We want education 
among our people extended to every class—that which will 
enable them to discriminate the influences of human law upon 
human well-being—that which will enable them to define the 
proper sphere of government, and especially the operation of 
those social and moral laws which govern the individual conduct. 
In the language of Michelet, “ Fewer laws, I beseech you, but 
strengthen the principle of laws by education ; render them ap- 
plicable and possible ; make men, and all will be well.” 

It is clear that society will fail, as it has hitherto done, if it 
continues to rely upon palliatives—if it relies upon any other 
principle than that of the development to the fullest extent of 
individual character. Most of our social reformers seek to rule 
men as a general governs an army, and this has been the error 
of governments from the beginning. The true policy is to indi-. 
vidualize the individual, and not io treat him as the component, 
part of a huge machine. In one of the essays read before the 
Social Science Association, “ On Misdirected Philanthropy as an 
Economical Question,” we find that the writer pointedly refers 
to several agencies all of equal importance—an improvement in 
the homes of the people—an extension of useful employments by 
a reduction of taxation, and economy in the national expenditure 
—a check to intemperance, and the spread of education ; but he 
repudiates the attempt to form new associations for the purpose. 
Our limits preclude the possibility of discussing these measures, 
although we have much to say upon them, and therefore we must 
leave it to another occasion. The writer referred to says— 

“To turn from the suggested remedies, is there not an obvious 
means of stimulating employments of all kinds by a reduction of the 
national expenditure, by a strict but by no means niggard economy in 
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every department of the Government? There are public works, and 
works of great utility, waiting execution, and which would find em. 
ployment for a much larger population than we possess, if the capital 


was ready. Suppose we could reduce our expenditure to the extent of 


five millions: that amount would be left to fructify in the pockets of 
the people; and if employment was found for all those able and 
willing to work, the treatment of the unable and the unwilling would 
be less difficult. The line of duty, at any rate, would be more clearly 

defined. If we could feel assured that every willing labourer had a 
fair chance of employment by seeking for it, it would simplify the 
application of a strict rule in workhouses. I ask, as an act of justice 
to the ratepayer, that his case be considered, for in dealing justly 
with him, we deal fairly with all who have to depend-upon trade and: 
commerce for existence. It would be an accumulative saving, for a 
reduction in the general taxation would be followed by a reduction in 
the poor-rates and inthe cost of crime. 

. “Our condition requires for its treatment statesmanlike capacity to 
grasp the details, and boldness and vigour in dealing with them. We 
want rigid economy in our administration, and perfect freedom to 
labour, capital, and production ; facilities of communication from town 
to suburb, and from nation to nation, so as to secure in the one case 
better home accommodation, and in the other more abundant supplies 
of food, and by the greater facilities of intercourse to promote feelings 
of amity and peace among the differené families of men. With 
economy and freedom of trade the progress of the people may be safely 
left to themselves, and the extent of pauperism and crime would at no 
distant date cease to alarm us.”’ 

With the spirit of the article from which this is an extract we 
entirely concur. The author contends for freedom instead of 
constraint as the policy of the future, and for imposing upon 
each individual the responsibility of his own actions, in order to 
raise up a reliant and independent race of men. Such counsel 
at this time is most opportune and valuable, for we see in the 
success of courts of arbitration and industrial partnerships the 
Opening of a new era for the working classes; but that work is 
one which requires patience and prudence in order that it may 
not be stunted, or weakened by a hurried growth. There will 
of course be failures and mistakes, as such occur in all human 
undertakings, but there will be the fewer of these in proportion 
as the official duties are committed to the care of practical and 
business men ; and one thing is above all essential to complete 
and speedy success, and that is that each member of co-operative 
or industrial partnerships should study and understand the com- 
mercial principles upon which manufactories and trading con- 
cerns are carried on. They must guard against exaggerated 
hopes and expectations, and equally against unreasonable 
jealousies and distrust. When we look back upon the many 
miserable failures in abortive land schemes and in co-operative 
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effort—failures which have brought ruin and disappointment to 
thousands of honest men—we are more than ever anxious that 
the experiments afterwards to be carried out should follow careful 
preparation. Above all other work in which the industrious 
classes are interested does it require the exercise of steady in- 
dustry, calm judgment, and sound knowledge. There is a fair 
and bright prospect before us, but some dangers; and among 
these dangers none perhaps greater than that of the workmen 
of this country being drawn into ill-concerted schemes and 
immature action by the representations and persuasions 
of professional agitators and sanguine philanthropists, men 
who by their studies and pursuits are unfitted to be advisers 
in matters of grave importance. We are rejoiced to find, 
amidst a chaos of suggestion as to the treatment of our 
social maladies, that there are a few writers who base their 
conclusions upon sound economical principles. Such men may, 
perhaps, at the outset obtain only scanty audience among a crowd 
of more noisy claimants to attention, but their views will ulti- 
mately prevail. Upon no subject is there more general ignorance 
or more serious misapprehension than upon that of political eco- 
nomy, and none upon which it is of greater consequence that 
the public mind should be enlightened. The duty of the 
economist is clearly defined, and as his teachings find accepta- 
tion, so will the people acquire confidence in the virtue of in- 
dividual effort, and lose faith in the efficacy of those large and 
pretentious voluntary associations of which we have spoken, and 
which, however useful or necessary they may have been in a 
former generation, have the tendency in this one to retard 
rather than quicken the march of human progress. 
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Art.: VII.—Primary Epvcation. 


1, Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of Popular Education in England. 1861. 

2. Reports of the Manchester and Salford Education Aid 
Society for the years 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868. 


3. Report of the Birmingham Education Society. 1868. 
4. Proceedings of the Education Conference held in Manches- 
ter, January 15th and 16th, 1868. 
5. Compulsory Education. The Manchester Scheme, is it 
—— to Liverpool ? By GrorcE MELLY. Liverpool, 
7. 


6. Statistics from Liverpool and elsewhere produced by Mr. 
MELLY in support of his motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to consider 
the state of Education in Large Towns, 12th March, 1869. 


oe the education of the people is essential to the real well- 
being and progress of a nation, is an axiom now so gene- 
rally admitted as hardly to require enunciating ; but unhappily 
the great majority of those who are prepared to accept this doc- 
trine to its fullest extent, have so little knowledge of the fearful 
amount of ignorance in this country, of the failure of our present 

stem of combined legislative and voluntary action to remedy 
the evil, and of the measures which are necessary to bring about 
@ more satisfactory state of things, that their support of those 
who are labouring in the cause is weak and wavering. Not 
knowing the difficulties in the way, hardly appreciating the close 
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connexion between ignorance and crime, and not recognising the 
necessity of a resort to strong remedies to eliminate a disease 
at once chronic and infectious, the majority of Englishmen, im- 
-bued with a worship for “the liberty of the subject,” are not 
prepared for the sweeping measures which alone afford a prospect 
of dealing successfully with the mighty cancer now eating away 
the nation’s heart ; they are inclined to oppose, or at least to stand 
aloof from, those who, regarding liberty with at least as great a 
veneration as themselves, yet distinguish it from licence, and 
demand that the State shall interfere to prevent the misconduct, 
ignorance, or negligence of a few of its members from injuring 
the vital interests of the whole body. It is then with great 
satisfaction that we notice the subject of Primary Education 
(that is to say, the education necessary for the real welfare of 
even those classes depending for their support on daily or weekly 
wages), coming at last into the prominence it merits; and it is 
to be hoped that the debate in the House of Commons last 
month on the motion of Mr. Melly, the member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent, calling attention to the existing state of ignorance in this 
country, will bring home its importance to many who have 
hitherto regarded it either with a vague sentimentality, or as a 
battle-ground for the prejudices of variant, and therefore unfor- 
tunately hostile, religious sects. 

The intimate connexion between ignorance and crime cannot 
be thoroughly appreciated excepting by those connected with 
the repression of both ; and statistics such as could be put in a 
few lines to carry conviction to the general public are not to be 
obtained.* The evidence, however, taken before the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission, 1861, bears out the conviction felt by 
all men of experience, that the spread of education in a district 
very materially diminishes the amount of crime; while it isa 
notorious fact, testified to by every gaol report throughout the 
country, that the proportion of criminals who cannot read and 
write to the whole number, is very much greater than exists in 
the bulk of the classes from whom they spring. Thus, in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Leeds we find that of the total number of 
persons apprehended in 1868, 50,270, only 1022, or about 2 per 
cent., could read and write well, while 19,189, or about 38 per 
cent., were unable to read at all. It is impossible, with the means 
at our disposal, to estimate accurately the proportion of the whole 
population who are able to read well, so as to compare it with 
the above figures; but in Birmingham an examination of the 





* The following figures, however, serve to show the coincident increase of 
crime and decrease of education in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
In 1861 there were apprehended in these three towns 31,193 persons, of whom 
1244 could read well: in 1868 were apprehended 52,098 of whom only 1039 
could read well. 
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young persons between thirteen and twenty-one years of age, 
employed in twenty-six manufactories, showed that 42 per cent. 
of the males, and 28 per cent. of the females, were able to read 
well, as against 2 per cent. of the criminals in the three towns 
specified above. Without endorsing the opinions of those who 
apparently consider that a spread of education would put a com- 
plete stop to crime, the evidence before him must convince every 
student of the question that the two will vary, more or less 
exactly, in an inverse ratio with each other; and that as by edu- 
cation more fields of action, and more opportunities of gaining a 
livelihood, are opened to the bulk of the population, the tempta- 
tion to crime will obviously be diminished, to say nothing of the 
moral restraints on evil doing inculcated and brought out by an 
efficient education. Connected with this branch of our subject 
is a not uncommon fallacy,* that if you educate criminals you 
make them more dangerous, and the horrible crimes perpetrated 
by educated men are brought forward as an argument. Now as 
there is something specious about this suggestion, it may be well 
to look into it. There is no attempt made to deny that educa- 
tion will diminish the number of crimes, which is the really im- 
portant point. A certain amount of truth there undoubtedly is 
in the remark as to the especially dangerous nature of the crimes 
committed by educated men. They are principally four in num- 
ber: embezzlement, forgery, obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, and poisoning. ‘The first three are educated methods of 
thieving, and are peculiarly bad, since in addition to robbing a 
man of his money, they tend to destroy in him that confidence 
in his fellow men so essential to the good of the world. Poison- 
ing, the educated form of murder, is, from the difficulty of detec- 
tion, and from its effects on the morale of society, perhaps the 
form most to be dreaded. But we find that these are the very 
forms of crime for which there is least sympathy or forgiveness; 
so that not only does education tend to diminish the spread of 
crime, and to lead to due appreciation of it, but the very crimes 
of educated men are those which, being most abhorrent, are 
especially certain of severe punishment. 

The purpose of the present article is to sketch as briefly as 
possible the state of education in England at the present day; 
the admixture of the voluntary and legislative elements; the 
intimate connexion now existing between education and religion ; 
and the various attempts that have been made to remedy the 
evils of the present system. We have also to ascertain the end 
at which to aim, to see what has been done to attain this end, 
and what are the causes of failure; whether anything, and if so, 





._ * Since this was written Lord Salisbury has advocated this fallacy in the 
House of Lords, 
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what more can be done with our present laws; what additional 
legislation is required, and how it will attain the desired result. 
There can be little doubt as tothe end we wish to gain: Every 
person im the British Empire should possess an efficient 
imary education. ‘To obtain this: 

- I. All children must go to school, and remain there in regular 
attendance for a sufficient period to lay the foundation of a 
knowledge which should be afterwards kept up and extended by 
evening-schools and cognate institutions. 

II. The education given must be more efficient and conse- 
quently more lasting in its results than is the case at present. 
This is what is required ; what has been done to obtain it? 

Before proceeding to discuss the steps necessary to be taken 
for the attainment of the desired result, it will be well to review 
briefly what has been already done both by the legislature and 
by voluntary effort. The subject of education was one of the 
first to attract the attention of the Reformed Parliament of 
1832 ; and from that year till 1839 the sum of 20,0001. was voted 
annually, which was expended by the Treasury in grants to assist 
in the erection of school-buildings. In 1839 the grant was in- 
creased to 30,000. ; and since then the amount annually granted 
by Parliament for the education of children has increased, until in 
1868 it was about 625,000/., expended by a special department of 
government, which it is now suggested should be controlled by 
one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. About one- 
half of this amount is spent in school-bnildings and on pupil- 
teachers, who are regularly apprenticed to the profession, and 
after a certain period of instruction in a Training College, become 
certificated schoolmasiers and mistresses, receiving their salaries 
partly from school fees, but in part too from a special provision 
of the grant, and also from the capitation grant, which varies in 
amount according to the attendance of the scholars and the report 
of the inspector of schools upon their proficiency. The manage- 
ment clauses of these public schools are intended to enable any 
parents who may object on religious grounds to the teaching 
of the Bible and the Catechism, to withdraw their children from 
that portion of the instruction ; but as a matter of fact, the much- 
debated Conscience Clause is comparatively seldom called into 
operation. The reports of the assistant-commissioners employed 
in the inquiry of 1861 are unanimous upon this point; the so- 
called “ Religious Difficulty” does not really exist on the part of 
the parents; whenever objections are made, they arise from the 
influence brought to bear by the ministers of religions different 
to that taught in the school, and not from any feeling on the part 
of the parents themselves. Everywhere it was found that what 
the poor looked to was whether the school supplied good teaching 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and when these conditions 
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were fulfilled, children of Church parents were found in Dissent- 
ing schools, and vice versd, the only foundation for the raising 
of this terrible bugbear being that Protestants, as a rule, avoided 
Roman Catholic schools, and Roman Catholics did not attend 
Protestant schools; but even to this there were very many ex- 
ceptions. It is, however, worthy of notice, that the poor exhibit a 
strong preference for private schools over public ones, even though 
the former are generally dearer and less efficient. About one- 
third of the income of public schools is provided by endowment 
and annual subscriptions, the remainder being drawn about 
equally from school fees and the government grant; private 
schools, as a rule, are entirely dependent on the payments of the 
children. The class of private schools attended by the poor 
children is generally wretched in the extreme ; the school-room 
is often a hovel or acellar, and the teacher some half-educated 
or even almost uneducated person who has failed to earn a 
living in any other way. The Commissioners, in their Report, 
find the same difficulties in the way of education as have been 
experienced by the Education-Aid Societies, to which we shall 
refer later on; the parents are ignorant, apathetic, or too poor 
to dispense with the children’s wages, and consequently uniess 
the legislature steps in to protect what the respectable parents 
readily allow to be the real interests of the children, voluntary 
effort cannot succeed in getting more than a certain portion of 
them to school. 

This fact being to some extent realized by Government, a 
series of measures have been introduced and carried through 
Parliament, with the object of securing that in certain industries 
children shall net be employed without receiving education ; but 
it has not hitherto been considered expedient or possible to carry 
this principle to its legitimate and consistent conclusion, by pre- 
venting all children from earning wages unless some part of their 
time isspent at school. The principal of these measures are the 
Factory Acts, by which it is provided that no child under eight 
years of age can be employed in a factory at all, and no child 
under the age of thirteen can be employed more than six hours 
and a half in a day, or ten hours on alternate days; while if 
working every day, it must attend school for three hours daily, 
or if working alternate days, for five hours on the spare days. It 
is further enacted that no woman or “ young person” (i.¢., anyone 
between thirteen and eighteen years of age), shall work for more 
than ten hours a day ; but no provision is made for the education 
of these young perscns. On the whole, this act is found to have 
done much good where the schools are efficient ; but it does not 
provide with sufficient stringency for efficiency. In certain dis- 
tricts, moreover, it is found that the restriction of the hours of 
labour for children is leading to the employment of adult women, 
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to the great detriment of domestic morality; this is especially 
the case in the Potteries. Another Act provides that no male 
under the age of twelve shall be employed in any mine or colliery 
unless he can produce a certificate from a competent school- 
master that he can read and write, or unless he shall each month 
produce a similar certificate that he has attended school for three 
hours a day two days a week (exclusive of Sundays) during the 
preceding month. In addition to this, similar or stronger com- 
pulsion is often exercised by private employers of labour, and 
with very good results, The conditions of the Factory Act have 
lately been extended into every workshop where more than six 
children areemployed. Another very important piece of legis- 
lation is the Certified Industrial Schools’ Act, under which a 
magistrate may send to a Certified Industrial School any child 
under the age of fourteen found wandering ir the street not having 
any home or settled place of abode, and without proper guardian- 
ship or visible means of subsistence, a certain amount being paid 
by the Treasury towards the support of such child. It will be 
observed that this Act is merely permissive, and the supply of 
Industrial Schools bearing no proportion to the number of home- 
less and destitute boys, the law as it at present stands is quite 
incapable of dealing with the evil. 

Having thus reviewed what has been done by the Legislature 
of this country for the encouragement and support of education, 
we now come to the consideration of the support derived from 
voluntary aid. And foremost in this class, both chronologically 
and with regard to the amount of money subscribed, come the 
various charitable societies more or less intimately connected 
with one or other religious sect, The two largest of these socie- 
ties are the National Society for the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church, and the British and 
Foreign School Society, both of which were established at the 
beginning of the present century, and to the operations of which 
a great deal of the spread of education among our poor is due. 
Besides these, most religious bodies have a more or less central 
organization ; while almost every church and chapel has its own 
school attached, which is generally connected in some way with 
one or other of the central bodies, Of these schools the great 
preponderance, as might be expected, are connected with the 
Established Church, the following being the proportions of 
public week-day schools of each sect in England and Wales, as 
reported by the 1861 Commission :—Total number of schools, 
22,647 ; total of scholars, 1,549,312. Per centage of scholars in 
Church of England schools to the total number, 76°5 ; in British 
schools, 9.7; in Roman Catholic schools, 6-2; in Wesleyan 
schools (Old Connexion), 3-9 ; the remaining 3:7 per cent being 
made up of Congregational, Unitarian, Baptist, Calvinistic 
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Methodist, Jews, Society of Friends, Presbyterian Church in 
England, Primitive Methodist, Presbyterian (undefined), Metho- 
dist (New Connexion), and United Methodist Free Church, 
There are also in connexion with the Church of England diocesan 
boards of education, established for the promotion of education 
in the dioceses in which they are situated, and generally pre. 
sided over by the bishop. They principally occupy themselves 
with the establishment and superintendence of training colleges 
for masters and mistresses, and with the organizing of schools, 
In addition to these central bodies there are schools in almost 
every parish, supported by voluntary subscriptions, and generally 
connected with some religious sect. 

To deal now with the assistance given to the cause of national 
education by bodies not distinctively connected with any religious 
denomination; we come first to the consideration of the action of 
the Manchester and Salford Education Aid Society. This 
society, the first of its kind established, was to some extent raised 
from a nucleus due to Mr. Le Mare, where a few gentlemen had 
privately subscribed funds to assist poor parents in the educating 
of their children. It was first started in the beginning of 1864, 
the committee being formed of forty gentlemen representing 
fairly both political parties, and every religious opinion, who had 
been convinced—probabiy reluctantly convinced—by the failure 
of their individual efforts to cope with the gigantic evil of wide- 
spread ignorance among the wages-class, that some system of 
combined action was necessary, and that it behoved each one to 
lay aside those prejudices which would interfere with the har- 
monious working of the scheme. They state the object of the 
society to be “the general education of the children of the poor 
upon such principles as may unite members of all religious de- 
nominations in a common effort,” by, firstly, paying for the 
children such portion of the school fees as may be needful; 
secondly, by aiding (or establishing) free schools. The parents 
receiving grants may send their children to any school on 
the Society’s list, which includes all schools in receipt of 
annual Government grants; and also others, provided they are 
schools in connexion with some recognised religious denomina- 
tion, or in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are 
read daily from the authorized version ; and provided also that 
their efficiency be satisfactory to the committee. Before any 
grant is made a form has to be filled up by the parent (or 
guardian), stating the number of the family, their weekly earn- 
ings, &c. A visitor is employed by the Society to inquire into 
all applications for grants, and canvassers have also been made 
use of, to whose reports we shall refer anon, to ascertain the state 
of education throughout the borough, and to induce parents to 
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avail themselves of the assistance so freely offered. The com- 
mittee are authorized to pay the whole, or part, of the school fees 
of an eligible child, provided such payment do not exceed four- 
pence per week. Provisions are also made for the inspection of 
the schools, and the revoking of grants where found necessary. 
Basing our calculations on the last quarter of each yecr, we find 
that the Society sent to school in the year 


1864—3701 children at a cost for the half year of £463 15 0 
1865—7200 ‘0 pe whole year of 1399 1 23 
1866—9490 _—,, as 2022 0 0 
1867—7689 ‘a 2408 4 0* 
1868—3630 i, a 1265 6 5* 


This shows an average cost to the Society of about 4s. 9d. per 
annum for each child educated ; the parents paid in addition about 
one-third of theamount granted bythe Society, andthe Government 
grant supplied the remainder of the funds. The Society estimates 
that in 1865 there were in Manchester and Salford 100,000 
children of the school age, three to twelve years, and of these 
40,000 were not attending any school, of whom many may have 
been at work ; but on the other hand, alarge proportion of those 
on the school-books attend so irregularly as to derive little or no 
benefit from the teaching. A careful and systematic canvass of 
those districts of Manchester and Salford inhabited by classes 
likely to require assistance to enable them to send their children 
to school has been made by the Society in 1865 and in 1866. 
Everywhere a majority of children of the school age are found 
neither at school nor at work ; growing up, that is, without any 
mental training, without any habits cf application, without any 
vestige of that discipline necessary to make them other than a 
curse to the community. And this occurs in a district where, 
thanks to Factory and Printworks Acts, comparatively few chil- 
dren can earn money without attending school. Of these young 
things thus left to ignorance and probable crime, fully one-half 
belong to parents who are able to pay the school fees. With 
such a fact staring us in the face, it is impossible to believe that 
voluntary effort can reach the root of the evil, especially in large 
towns. Out of 2516 children sent to school by the Society in 
1866 between the ages of six and fourteen, 2070 were quite 
unable to read, and only 54, about nine per cent. of those more 
than ten years old, or little more than two per cent. of the whole, 
were able to read well. These few figures may serve to show 





* These figures are not exactly accurate, as during the first three years 
the number of children was increasing every quarter, and during the last two 
(for want of funds) diminishing; the average, however, will be very nearl 
correct, 
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the terrible lack of even the most rudimentary education pre- 
vailing in the largest and richest centre of that manufacturing 
interest to which England owes so much of her greatness. But 
these statistics show only a very small portion of the dis. 
graceful truth. Of the 60,000 children whose names appear on 
the books of some school or other, a very small proportion ever 
receive anything approaching to a sound primary education; 
some of them only attend school for a year or two, and then going 
to work, quickly forget all they have learnt ; others attend with 
such irregularity that they derive little if any benefit from school 
teaching, and it appears impossible to convince either parents or 
children that regular and punctual attendance is necessary if any 
good is to be effected.. During the cotton famine 963 young 
women from sixteen to twenty-three years of age passed through 
one sewing school. Of these only 199 could read and write, yet 
as they had almost all been employed in factories they must 
have been scholars in the factory schools as “ half-timers.” The 
following figures may serve to indicate the state of education 
among the poorer classes in Manchester :—1916 families were 


visited, to most of whom the Society afforded assistance. Of" 


these it was found that 28 per cent. of the fathers, 46 per cent. 
of the mothers, and 47 per cent. of the children between the 
ages of twelve and twenty, were unable even to read—were, that 
is, utterly destitute of education. The conclusions come to by 
the Manchester Education Aid Society are, that if well supplied 
with funds (which unhappily is far from being the case), they 
could get about two-fifths of the neglected children in their dis- 
trict to attend school ; but “ they give it as their deliberate and 
unanimous conviction, that such is the apathy and indifference 
of a large proportion of the parents, that nothing but compulsion 
in one form or other will bring their children within the pale of 
education.” 

We thus find that a system under which any parents who 
desire education for their children, can obtain it either free of 
cost, or by the payment of such small sums as they can afford, a 
system moreover, which, not content with offering assistance to 
such as might come to seek it, sent messengers throughout the 
town to induce parents to accept the boon offered to their chil- 
dren, a system managed by gentlemen of great experience and 
untiring energy, has failed completely, leaving, however, this 
great result behind it ;—the knowledge that with every opportu- 
nity, and without being affected by that bugbear of educational 
reformers “the religious difficulty,” a voluntary system cannot 
educate in our large towns more than two-fifths of the neglected 
children. It now remains to examine the causes of this failure. 
In the first place a large proportion of the parents, uneducated 
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themselves, have no knowledge or appreciation of the blessings 
and advantages of education. They themselves have got along 
somehow, and they cannot see why their children should not do 
the same. Even when they have a vague glimmering consci- 
ousness that it would be better for the children to go to school, 
they are unaccustomed to exercise that control over them which 
appears to the higher classes a matter of course. Ifa child re- 
fuses to go to school, or plays truant, preferring to run about the 
streets, in nine cases out of ten the mother takes no more trouble 
about the matter. Besides this class of apathetic parents, there 
are those who would gladly send their children to school, but are 
unable to do so for want of decent clothing. These, however, 
can be provided for, excepting in the very worst cases, by the 
institution of “ragged schools.” Among another set, the children, 
generally girls, but not unfrequently boys also, are kept at home 
to mind the house, or nurse the baby ; one respectable working 
man, for instance, having taken his girl from school, “ because 
his wife would not get up in time to light the fire and make his 
breakfast.” A very large class again, keep their children from 
" school because they are able, in one -way or another, to earn 
wages which, though very trifling, make a perceptible difference 
in the family income. Below all these come the criminal classes, 
who prefer that their children should beg and steal as occasion 
offers, rather than go to school ; and the “ Street Arabs,” without 
parents or home, who earn their living more or less criminally, 
and who can never be reached excepting by an unflinching en- 
forcement of the Industrial Schools Acts. The report of the 
society for 1865, says :—“The statistics of canvassing show that 
about 374 per cent. of the whole of the children neither at 
school nor at work, are those of parents whose income would 
enable them to pay the school fees ;” that is, whose income is 3s. 
or more per week for each member of the family, after paying 
rent. A further canvass made in 1866, led to the conclusion 
that fully 50 per cent. of the children neither at school nor at 
work belonged to parents able to pay the school fees. It is 
found, moreover, that a very large proportion (in some cases 
more than one-half) of those children for whom the Society’s 
grants have been accepted, are not at school, and this in almost 
all cases through the apathy and negligence of the parents. The 
Society’s statistics having been impugned, a very careful investi- 
gation was made under the superintendence of the Manchester 
Education Bill Committee, which thoroughly confirmed these 
figures. A house-to-house visitation of two of the largest wards 
in the borough of Manchester, was made by competent persons, 
with the following results. The population of the district visited 
(Vol. XCI. No. CLXXX.}]—New Sznigs, Vol. XXXV, No. II. II 
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was 92,517; of the children between the ages of three and 
six years, 51 per cent.; of those between six and ten years 
of age, 12 per cent., of those from ten to fourteen, 8°3 per cent, 
had never been to a day-school. It thus appears, that in 
these wards only a small proportion are returned as never having 
been to school; but when the period of their attendance is in- 
vestigated, it is found that only a very small number remain 
long enough to receive anything that can be called an efficient 
education. In order to carry away permanent advantage, a 
child ought to attend a day-school regularly for at least four 
years, and even then, unless the opportunities offered by evening 
schools are availed of, the amount of knowledge retained at the 
age of twenty is very problematical. Thus it was found that 
in this district, out of 6773 youths of over fourteen years of age, 
24°8 per cent. were unable to read, and 58°4 per cent. unable to 
write, facts which are not surprising when we see that the 
average attendance at school is now only two years, and that 
at a given date, 27°5 per cent. of the children at school were 
assisted by the Education Aid Society, which has not been in 
operation long enough for its influence to be seen on more than 
a small proportion of the youths over fourteen. The latest 
statistics procurable with regard to the position of the Society, 
are contained in its report for 1868 published last month. 
Funds having fallen off considerably, it became necessary for the 
Society to diminish to a proportionate extent the amount of 
assistance afforded, and in what manner this should be done was 
a problem to which they devoted great attention. Two methods 
were adopted: in the first place, a reduction was made in the 
rate of grants, children formerly aided at the rate of 3d. a week 
being reduced to 2d., those at 2d. to 14d., and those at 14d. to 
ld. Such a step could not of course fail to drive a large number 
from school ; but it is very satisfactory to remark, that owing to 
the efforts of many of the parents, and the generosity of the 
managers and teachers of schools, this number is much smaller 
than might have been anticipated. The second method adopted 
was to pass a resolution—* That at the end of each quarter, the 
names of such scholars as may not have made 60 per cent. of the 
possible number of attendances be erased from the Society’s list, 
unless satisfactory reasons for the absence of such scholars be fur- 
nished to the Committee.” The effect of these two new rules 
has been to reduce the expenditure for the year 1868 to 
12651. 6s. 5d., and the number of children sent to school to 3630 
in the last quarter, the cost per head being reduced to 4s. per 
annum. The total number of children thus deprived of education 
was 4878, who are thus classified :— 
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Reduction of amount of grants . .. . . 304 
Dismissed for irregular attendance . . . . 1539 
ee a ee we ee ee we 
Paying theirown fees. . . . .... =. 168 
Removed to other districts . . . . . . . 948 
Gone to otherschools ........ # «12i1 
ei, eee ee ee 7 
Paid for by guardians . ....... 65 
| ee ee 87 
Dead ae a a ee ee ee ee 
Lost sight of by the teachers . . . . . . 525 
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Although in this diminution of children at school there is 
much to regret, yet that with so small an expenditure so many 
children are kept at school is a fact of very happy omen, 
especially when we find that in the last year the attendances 
made by the children were 74 per cent. of those possible, against 
65 per cent. in the previous year. . 

In 1867 a society was formed in Birmingham, mainly through 
the efforts of Mr. George Dixon, M.P., called the Birmingham 
Education Society, the rules and procedure of the Manchester 
Society being adopted with few modifications. This Society has 
thoroughly canvassed the town of Birmingham, or, to be exact, 
that portion of the town inhabited by the classes likely to re- 
quire assistance ; the number of children visited between the 
ages of three and fifteen being 45°056. Of these it was found 
that 22°5 per cent. of the boys, and 21°75 per cent. of the girls, 
over the age, eight years, could neither read nor write. Nearly 
one-half the boys, and more than half the girls of the school 
age are neither at school nor at work. Of the children at work, 
and earning weekly wages, it was found that only 35 per cent. 
could read and write, while 16 per cent. had never been to any 
school, even a dame’s school, no matter for how short a time. 
The state of education among those at work cannot be better 
shown than by quoting from the report of Mr. Long, of the 
Saltley Training College. The report itself is so interesting 
that we give it in full at the end of this article. Mr. Long 
visited twenty-six establishments by permission of the masters, 
and examined 908 young persons between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty-one, of whom 529 were males, and 379 were females. 
The examination consisted in reading a moderately difficult 
passage, writing a sentence from dictation, arithmetic up to, and 
including the compound rules, and general knowledge as to the 
principal facts of English geography and history, ve result 
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showed that in reading and writing nearly one-half of those 
examined did nothing, or next to nothing, while only a third did 
at allwell. In arithmetic and general knowledge three-fourths 
fail, and only 1 in 20 show anything like a satisfactory degree 
of attainment. Of those examined, only 45 per cent. had been 
at a day-school more than four years, and these alone, therefore, 
could have been expected to do well, but even they proved very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Long concludes his report with a very 
strong demand for the establishment of night schools to con- 
tinue and keep up the education given in the day schools. 

With regard to Liverpool, a large number of statistics have 
been collected by the police for Mr. Melly, but unhappily this 
great town does not possess an education aid society, though a 
field for their exertions is open quite as wide as in Manchester 
or Birmingham, and it is therefore difficult to say with certainty 
what might be done there by a large and well organized- system 
of voluntary effort.* The temptations offered by miles of docks 
open to the street for petty pilfering, and a position as a sea- 
pori town, gathering together the worst scum both of Northern 
England and of Ireland, make Liverpool a very breeding-place 
of the dangerous classes, and it is estimated that 25,000 
children (some say 30,000, or even 85,000) are growing up 
utterly without education, devoid of any moral, religious, or in- 
tellectual training to a probable future life of pauperism and 
crime at the expense of the community. These neglected 
children may be divided into two classes, those who play about 
the courts and back streets and do not come under the notice 
of strangers, and the class of “Street Arabs,” as they have been 
called, who, under pretence of blacking shoes, hawking news- 
papers, and selling fusees, take every opportunity of begging, 
and frequently of stealing. How large this class is may be 
gathered from the following figures:—During the hour from 
half-past ten to half-past eleven on the morning of 12th January, 
1869, the police counted 4868 children of both sexes, apparently 
under fifteen years of age, at large in a comparatively small 
number of streets; all these should have been at school, unless 
a few of the elder ones might have finished their education and 
gone to work.+ At all events the street was not their proper 
place. In an hour, along the line of docks where sugar and 
fruit were being unloaded, 713 children were counted, and no 
one conversant with what goes on at the Liverpool docks will 
doubt that almost all these were there with the view of picking 
up whatever they could. During one hour in the evening, 415 


* Since the above was written, efforts are being made in Liverpool to 


establish an Education Aid Society. 
+ Those apparently going errands, and girls with babies were not counted. 
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children were found selling fusees in the streets, gaining no 
moral good themselves, and being an intense nuisance to the 
passers by. A large proportion, almost all indeed, of these 
6000 children, might be advantageously dealt with by an ex- 
tension and an enforcement of the Industrial Schools Act, how 
advantageously both to themselves and the community at large 
it is hard to say. But it would be necessary to increase 
enormously the number of industrial schouls to provide accom- 
modation for this class, there being in Liverpool and the neigh- 
bourhood only accommodation for 945 children in the certified 
industrial schools and reformatories, including the two ships in 
the Mersey. There is in Liverpool surplus accommodation for 
6553 children in schools inspected and receiving the Govern- 
ment grant, and for about as many more in other schools, and it 
is estimated that an Education Aid Society efficiently conducted 
on the Manchester plan might, if well supported, calculate on 
filling up the vacancies in the former, so as to reduce the number 
of children who ought to be at school and are not, in Liverpool, to 
about 20,000. How to deal with these we shall see further on. 

The general conclusions then to which the above facts and 
figures lead are as follows :— 

I. In our large towns (for Leeds as far as is known gives 
similar results, and there is no reason to anticipate variation in 
other great centres of population) a majority of the children of 
the school age are neither at school nor at work. 

Il. Of those thus neglected voluntary effort cannot calculate, 
however well organized, on getting more than two-fifths into 
the schools, by paying part or even the whole of the school fees, 
and by using personal influence ; many refuse the grants, and of 
those who accept, a large proportion never employ them. 

III. Thus there is left a residuum of considerably over one- 
fourth of the children of school age in our large towns, who are 
neither at school nor at work, or in ten of the principal centres 
of English industry (not including London, which probably equals 
all the others together), more than one hundred thousand chil- 
dren are growing up without the slightest education. 

IV. The education given is so ineflicient, and is continued for 
so short a time, that not one-half of the young persons of the age 
of twenty-one who have attended schools are able to read and 
write with ease and correctness. 


To sum up then the state of affairs existing in England as to 
the education of the manual labour class, it appears that the 
question has occupied the attention of thoughtful and practical 
men for many years, that certain legislative measures have been 
passed, and that benevolent persons have endeavoured to assist 
by voluntary efforts. What the law has done is practically to 
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provide that no child shall be employed for wages in any factory, 
printworks, mine, or other large establishment without attending 
some school; but no proviso has ever been made that such 
school shall be an efficient one. Juvenile offenders, and young 
vagrants whose parents cannot be found, may be sent by the 
magistrates to a reformatory or industrial school ; but, as we 
have seen, the provision of these is quite inadequate. Schools 
complying with certain general conditions may receive from 
Government an annual grant, varying according to the report of 
the inspector, the regularity of attendance, and amount of know- 
ledge shown by the children under examination. Sums of money 
may also be granted to the masters, mistresses, and pupil teachers ; 
the amount of all these grants to be limited to a certain propor- 
tion of the sums voluntarily subscribed. What voluntary effort 
has done for education is to endow schools, to subscribe for their 
maintenance, to superintend and in some cases to teach, to pay 
part or the whole of the fees for those parents unable to pay, and 
to use personal influence to induce the children to go. In the 
last case, that of the Manchester and Birmingham Education Aid 
Societies, a free education is practically offered at any school 
selected by the parents, and visitors go round to induce people 
to take advantage of the proffered assistance. Voluntary effort 
can do no more than this; but even backed up by the legislative 
enactments mentioned above, it fails to reach more than three- 
fourths of the children of our large towns. The reasons of this 
failure have been indicated above; they are, briefly, the igno- 
rance, apathy, and poverty of the well-disposed, the avaricious, 
brutal, and wicked desires of the criminal parents, and the pre- 
—_ of the homeless children for the lawless life of the Street 
Arab. 
The present Government having announced that they are unable 
to deal thoroughly and efficiently with the requirements of the 
country in the matter of education during the present session, 
and all hope of immediate legislation being thus destroyed, we 
are thrown back to an investigation of the measures recently pro- 
posed, and those which ought to be bronght forward. ‘The bill 
introduced by the Duke of Marlborough last year, not inapily 
described by the Zimes as a piece of “imbecile optimism,” was 
such as might have been looked for from the Conservative 
Government then in power, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, in office. A Cabinet whose chief spoke of the state of 
Ireland as satisfactory, and some of whose supporters’ have since 
declared that “what Ireland required was to be let alone,’ 
could hardly be expected to take a very wide or a very deep 
view of the question of national education, and it is scarcely 
surprising to find the Duke of Marlborough, by a niost ingenious 
confusion of misleading, if not fallacious, statistics, setting forth 
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that the state of education in England was really not unsatisfac- 
tory, and that all that was required was to call the Vice-president 
of the Council “one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State,” and give him an increased salary, with more subordinates, 
to bring more schools under inspection, and to make the “ con- 
science clause” apparently more forcible in its application. All 
these may be, and are, desirable alterations in the existing laws ; 
but it was little short of an insult to endeavour to persuade any 
rational body of men, with even the knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the House of Lords, that such petty trifling would 
be considered as a mode of dealing with the greatest question of 
the day, worthy of the great party who, whatever their faults, are 
generally not deficient in administrative power. 

A very different bill was the Manchester scheme introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1867 by Messrs. Algernon Eger- 
ton, Bruce, and Forster, into which it was understood Mr. Bazley 
had undertaken to insert, if possible, in committee, clauses ren- 
dering attendance at school compulsory ; and it is of good omen 
to all interested in the question, that Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster 
are the members of the present Government to whom we have 
to look for action in the matter. The main principle of this bill 
was the permissive imposition by the community upon itself of a 
rate not exceeding sixpence in the pound to pay school fees for 
the children of a district, such fees not to exceed weekly 3d. for 
infants, 5d. for girls, and 6d. for boys. The bill was to come into 
action by the vote of a majority of the ratepayers present at a 
meeting specially convened by the mayor of the borough (or 
corresponding authority in non-corporate districts), a school com- 
mittee was then to be elected, with very extensive powers both 
as to paying fees and building schools (they should also, as has 
been suggested by Mr. Melly, have power to assist in the erection 
of other schools), and in deaiing with the managers of those 
schools connected with them. ‘Ihe compulsory clauses were as 
follows :— 


“After the adoption of this Act in any locality it shall be illegal 
for any child under thirteen years of age to be employed for wages, 
unless provision be made by the parents or guardians, or by the em- 
ployer, for the attendance of such child ata public school during two 
and a half days in each week. 

“ After the adoption of this Act in any borough or school district, 
parents who neglect either to provide for the education of such of their 
children as are between the ages of five and thirteen years, or to send 
them to some public ‘free school, may, after fourteen days’ notice in 
each case, be summoned by the school committee, and may be fined in 
any sum not exceeding 4Us., if satisfactory reasons for absence be not 
given, and if the children are not in the meantime sent to school.” 


A great deal of opposition has been raised by the suggestion 
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_ of compulsory attendance, and the usual ignorant-howls of “un- 
English,” “Interference with the liberty of the subject,” have 
been loudly heard. Whether is it more disgraceful to a free and 
enlightened country.that a few of its least satisfactory inhabitants 
should besubjected to a littlegentle pressure, or that a large portion 
of the rising generation should be allowed to grow up in ignorance 
and crime? How is it a greater interference with liberty to say to 
a parent, “You shall be compelled to send your child to school Jest 
his mind should grow up diseased, and he should with his ignorance 
infect and poison the community,” than to say, “ You shall be 
forced to have your child vaccinated .lest his body become 
diseased, and he should assist in spreading a terrible epidemic 
throughout the community?” The principle upon which the 
whole of our legislation is founded is, that the State has the right 
to impose upon its individual members such restrictions as may 
be necessary for the good of the whole community; and much 
of the error and dimness of vision which has grown up on this 
matter is due to a misapprehension of the true significance of 
the word “State.” By “State” is to be understood the whole 
community—Crown, Lords, and Commons as they are popularly 
divided, while for legislative purposes we are obliged to take 
Parliament as representing (not as being) the State. The Crown 
and the Lords represent themselves, the House of Commons 
appears as the representative of the remainder of the nation. 
But the looseness of application of the phrase extends still 
further : for as we are accustomed to regard the Government of 
the day as setting forth, at least administratively, the will of the 
community expressed through Parliament, it has become common 
to confound the Government, that is, merely the leaders and ser- 
vants of the State, with the State itself, and to this confusion in 
great measure is owing the objection so often expressed to any 
compulsion exercised upon the non-criminal classes. In deal- 
ing however with criminals and with the non-productive or 
pauper element, the principle of compulsion was so obviously 
necessary that no objection has been raised; and it is to be 
hoped that before long the public mind of England will have 
become so far educated as to admit the necessity of compulsory 
education. If this comes to pass, the next generation will find 
little need of compulsion in the matter. Again, it is universally 
considered one of the first principles of government that it shall 
protect the interests of those unable to take care of themselves— 
as in the case of lunatics, tor example—and it would not be easy 
to find a class so perfectly helpless, and therefore in such urgent 
need of Government interference, as are young children in the 
hands of ignorant, apathetic, or brutal parents. Given then the 
duty of Government to protect the interests of children, if need be, 
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against unnatural parents, and it will hardly be denied that there 
is nothing more important to the highest and truest interests 
both of the little ones themselves and of the community of which 
they are hereafter to form for good or evil so important a part, 
than that they should be efficiently educated. All who have 
practical acquaintance with the subject in our large towns have 
come more or less reluctantly to the conclusion that a system of 
compulsory attendance at school is the only one which will meet 
the necessities of the case, and we have ourselves no doubt that 
their conclusion is the inevitable and the correct one : at the same 
time we do not now propose what is commonly understood by 
compulsory education ; the country is as yet hardly ripe for it ; 
for while Englishmen deal severely enough with the parent who 
neglects or illtreats the body of his child, any one who proposes 
that he who follows a similar course with the soul or intellect of 
the child whom God has committed to his charge shall be simi- 
larly treated, is looked upon as crotchety and unpractical. Un- 
happily the ordinary Briton is not yet prepared to take the 
simplest and most effective measure of sweeping out the de- 
grading stain of ignorance and crifme from his country’s 
escutcheon. 

Without, however, going to the extent of compulsory at- 
tendance, there are means which would result to some extent in 
securing the ends in view. Those ends are :— 

I. All children must be forced or induced to go to school. 

II. The education given must be made more efficient or more 
lasting in its results than is at present the case. 

There are conceivable two ways of attaining the first result— 
inducement and force. The former has been tried in every legiti- 
mate way (for we do not defend bribing and pauperizing alike 
children and parents by dinners gratis), and the conclusion esta- 
blished is, that when schools are founded by private benevolence, a 
good education given without charge, and the personal influence of 
visitors brought to bear, twenty-five per cent. of the population of 
our large towns are unreachable; and that of the remainder, the 
Majority attended so short a time, and so irregularly, leave 
school at such an early age, and never attempt to keep up their 
learning afterwards, that it is probable that not more than one- 
fifth of the manual labour class retain at the age of twenty-one 
any education worthy of the name. It is thus apparent that 
inducement is not sufficient to gain the attendance of children 
at school even when supported by such an extent of compulsion 
as is obtained by preventing children who do not attend school 
earning wages at certain specified trades. We have been 
obliged to relinquish for the present any hope of seeing a con- 
sistent scheme of compulsory education carried. It thus remains 
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to see by what indirect means we can apply force, so as to get 
children to schools, 

The preponderance of the evidence collected from various 
sources shows that where the factory-schools, or those attended 
by the “half-timers,” were efficient and satisfactory, the result 
of the Factory Act was good, and tended to the interests both 
of employer and employed. The child had less time to give 
to labour, but its work was of more value, and it became a 
skilled labourer sooner than would otherwise have been the case. 
The clauses of the Act relating to efficiency are so vague, that 
practically almost any person professing to keep a school can 
give a certificate of attendance; and the children thus often 
acquire habits of idleness which leave them in a worse position 
than if they had learned to be industrious, though ignorant. 
In any extension of this Act it would be necessary carefully to 
study the requirements of the trade affected, the demand fer 
labour in some being constant, and best supplied by half time 
or alternate day-work, in others varying from week to week, or 
month to month; while in such cases as agricultural labour it 
depends entirely on the season of the year. Now, although it is 
of course desirable that the attendance at school should be as 
regular and uninterrupted as possible, the work of the country 
must still be done ; and it is clearly undesirable to substitute for 
child-labour that of adult women. Such clauses must then be 
introduced into the bill as will allow for a variation in the 
arrangement of the hours of attendance according to the 
calling in which the child is employed. As the Factory Act 
recognises already the difference between “young persons’ 
and adults, only allowing the former to be employed for ten 
hours a day, there would be little difficulty in providing that 
these should attend an evening school to such an extent as at 
least to keep up the knowledge they had gained at the 
public school. We would then suggest, as a first step for the 
alleviation of the present degrading state of national education— 

I. An extension of the Factory Act, making it punishable (on 
the part both of employer and parent or guardian) toe employ 
any child under the age of fourteen for wages, unless he or she 
attend an efficient school for, say, fifteen hours a week ; or any 
young person between the ages of fourteen and eighteen unless he 
or she attend an efficient evening school for four hours a week ; in 
the latter case, the young person might also be held responsible 
if the law was broken. In order to secure the efficiency of the 
school, no certificate of attendance should be valid unless the 
school attended was under Government inspection, and was 
pronounced efficient by the inspector. It is often, however, hard 
on the private schoolmaster to insist on his having been trained 
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ata regular training college; and it would be well to grant a 
certificate to any one passing a certain examination, aud being 
pronounced efficient by the inspector. 

The object of this suggestion is of course to secure that no 
child shall be employed for wages without ipso facto being 
educated ; and although of course any acts that could be 
brought into operation would be evaded in innumerable isolated 
instances, a considerable amount of obedience could be enforced, 
and the mere moral effect of making any course of action illegal 
is found to be considerable through its operation on public 
opinion. The compulsory attendance of young persons at 
evening schools, moreover, could not fail to be very beneficial, 
for while it would secure that they should retain the education 
gained at the public school to an age when it would have 
become, so to say, a part of themselves, an opportunity 
would thus be afforded them of gaining further knowledge 
than mere reading, writing, and primary arithmetic. The 
great difficulty with which voluntary effort has now to deal is the 
carelessness of the parents, and the poverty, which makes the 


‘small earnings of the child necessary for the support of the 


family. By thus providing that the child shall earn no wages 
unless it goes to school, this temptation is in a great measure re- 
moved, and a strong inducement is thus offered to both parent and 
child. It is, however, obviously impossible to enforce attendance, 
unless schools are provided. And this brings us to our second 
suggestion. 

II. Power should be given to the local authorities, or to the 
majority of the rate-payers (or, failing action on the part of both 
these, the rate should be established by parliament, if convinced 
of its expediency), to impose a local or district-rate, to be supple- 
mented by payments from the general revenues of the country, . 
which should provide free education for those children whose 
parents could afford nothing, and assist those who were only able 
to pay a portion of the school fees. ‘The administration of the 
funds thus raised might be left in the hands of a school com- 
mittee, to be appointed as proposed by the Manchester Bill, who 
would of course have power to build, or assist in building, fresh 
schools where necessary; such schools to be under their manage- 
ment, and to be non-denominational. Perhaps the best method 
of payment from the general funds of the country would be 
found in a continuance of the present system of grants in aid, 
capitation grants, salaries to masters and mistresses, &. The 
principle of rating in aid of education has already been esta- 
blished in particular districts, such as Liverpool, where a library 
and museum rate is regularly collected, and it is obviously uu- 
fair to inflict upon the large centres of population, already over- 
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taxed for local expenses, the whole burden of educating the 
children of the vast masses of migratory poor which flow to 
them in search of employment. It is often urged that the exis- 
tence of such a rate would tend to pauperize the population, and 
to induce those who now pay for their children’s schoolings to 
throw them on the rates. The latter difficulty might in great 
part be got over by an efficient system of inspection of the 
circumstances of those who applied for education tickets, and 
it is also probable that a large number even of the labouring 
classes would prefer to pay the school fees themselves rather than 
accept parish relief for the purpose. While care would be 
necessary to guard against imposture on the part of those able 
to pay, it is even more desirable that the system should be so 
administered as not to destroy the feeling of independence, 
which is one of the most hopeful symptoms amongst the poorest 
class. Again, there is no doubt that any system of charity, or of 
Government relief, tends in some degree to pauperize the recipi- 
ents ; but this is less so in the case of grants for the education of 
their children than under any other circumstances, as it is not 
the parents but the children who gain the advantage, and the 
latter are not likely to be degraded by being paid for by the 
State, any more than if the funds were provided by the parents. 
Such a system, combined with a law obliging the poor-law 
guardians to make it a condition of out-door relief that the 
children should be sent to school, would remove the excuse of 
poverty, and thus enable all parents who were desirous to do so, 
to secure an efficient education for their children. These two 
remedies would seem to dispose of the difficulties thrown in the 
way of voluntary effort by the avarice or the poverty of parents, 
for if the children can earn no wages, there is little object in 
keeping them away from school, and if the fees of the destitute 
are provided for them, poverty ceases to be an excuse for igno- 
rance, aud we have only to deal with the lowest class of all, de- 
graded and dissolute parents, and homeless children, who prefer 
begging or stealing to education and work. To get hold of these, 
we would suggest— 

III. An enforcement of the Industrial Schools Act as it now 
stands, and, if it should be found necessary, an extension of it; 
with the necessary consequence of an obligation on districts to 
build, with the assistance of the State, as many Industrial 
Schools as may be required. At present, magistrates are unable 
to employ the powers they possess, from the paucity of Industrial 
Schools. In Liverpool there is accommodation for 945 children, 
while, as Mr. Melly’s statistics show, there are at least 6000 run- 
ning wild about the streets. ‘The magistrates should be obliged to 
commit to an Industrial School, all children begging (either openly 
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or under pretence of selling fusees, &c.), or found in the streets 
without any satisfactory means of livelihood, provided that 
parents or guardians could not be found, or that, when found, 
they were convicted criminals, habitual drunkards, or otherwise 
unfit to have the care of their children; and in the case of a 
child brought up three or more times for begging, the magistrate 
should be required to commit it to an Industrial School as 
incorrigible, without reference to the position of its parents. 
Any child convicted of stealing should be committed to a Re- 
formatory, and not brought in contact with the non-criminal 
children at Industrial Schools. These may appear harsh 
measures, but that if thoroughly carried out, they would be for the 
good of the children themselves, and, therefore, for the ultimate 
advantage of the whole community, there can be little doubt in 
the mind of any unprejudiced and thoughtful man. It is surely 
better to accept a sharp remedy than perish of a lingering and 
painful disease. 


“ Let us be keen, and rather cut a little 
Than fall and bruise to death.” 


So much for the means of getting the children to school; it 
behoves us now to consider in what way we can make the educa- 
tion of the children more efficient and more lasting in its results 
than is the case at present. The first great difficulty now ex- 
perienced is the short time during which children remain at 
school, and the irregularity of their atiendance while on the 
books. As far as can be gathered from the statistics at our dis- 
posal, the average attendance of a child at school, in the classes 
we are dealing with, is about two years, while experienced 
teachers say that at least four years are required to give a sound 
knowledge of reading, writing, and the earlier rules of arithmetic ; 
and even then, if they do not attend an evening school after- 
wards, the knowledge acquired at the day school is soon lost. It 
also appears that the children who have been at infant schools 
learn much more readily than others. Evening schools are 
found to be of great service if well conducted, and by a good 
teacher, they serve not only to prevent the knowledge acquired 
in the day school being forgotten, but also enable the pupils to 
extend their study into the regions of general information, his- 
tory, geography, science, &c.; while it is found by experience 
that the scholars generally show a great and intelligent interest 
in their studies, and thoroughly appreciate the advantages 
offered. Great difficulty, however, is experienced, especially in 
country districts, in obtaining good teachers for evening schools. 
The masters and mistresses of the day schools have too much to 
do: in addition to the usual school work, they are obliged to 
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devote considerable time each day to the education of the pupil- 
teachers, and it is impossible for them to undertake the conduct of 
evening schools as well, with justice either to themselves or their 
pupils. It has been suggested that the best method of dealing 
with this difficulty would be to shorten the hours of work in the 
day school, which are often too long for real utility, or the diffi 
culty might be overcome by the appointment of an assistant- 
master for some part of the year. It thus appears that what 
is necessary for the efficiency of a system of primary education 
is, that children should first attend the infant school, say from 
the age of four to six, then the day school as whole timers 
till ten, and as half timers till thirteen, and afterwards till the 
age of eighteen attend an evening school for at least four hours 
‘a week, Until some system of this sort is attained, our working 
classes will grow up in ignorance and degradation, and England 
must stand in the front rank of civilized countries for ignorance, 
crime, and pauperism. 

To sum up then very briefly the state of primary education in 
this country, we come reluctantly to the conclusion that England 
is far behind such countries as Prussia, Saxony, and the United 
States of America ; that when voluntary effort has done all that 
it can, in the present state of our laws, there is left in our large 
towns a residuum of about twenty-five per cent. of the children 
of the school age who are neither at school nor at work; that 
these could only be thoroughly reached by a system of compul- 
sory education for which the country is not yet prepared, but 
that awaiting this much might be effected by indirect compul- 
sion ; and we have suggested that : 

1. No child be allowed to earn wages without going to school 
for fifteen hours a week till fourteen, and afterwards for four 
hours a week till eighteen years of age. 

2. That a system of district or local rating be established to 
educate the poorest children and to build schools, such local 
rating to be supplemented out of the general funds of the State. 
All pauper children to be sent to school as a condition of 
relief. 

3. The whole class of street Arabs to be sent to industrial 
schools, at the expense partly of the district, partly of the 
State. 

Most of the above remarks have reference more to town than 
country districts ; the two are widely differeut, and the former 
most urgently claims attention. Surely in this enlightened age 
all men might lay aside their petty differences of opinion and aid 
in the good work, and none the less that as education is opposed 
to crime, they will save themselves money in the end, 
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The following is the report of Mr. Long alluded to above :— 


“To the Committee of the Birmingham Education Society. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to lay before you the following 
information respecting the state of education amongst young persons 
of both sexes, between the ages of 13 and 21, employed in various 
manufactories in the town of Birmingham. 

“ Number Examined.—The time at my disposal was two weeks, and 
the number of ‘permits’ placed in my hands ninety. Twenty-six 
establishments have been visited, and 908 candidates examined, of 
whom 529 were males and 379 females. 

“A much larger number might have been examined, and with no 
greater labour, if the order of visits had been pre-arranged. In most 
eases two journeys to each factory have been necessary, the first 
having resulted merely in appointing the time for a second visit. 
Moreover, ‘ Saint Monday’ has hindered the progress of the inquiry in 
the early part of the week, while pressure of business has, in many 
factories, intert*red with it on Friday and Saturday. 

“ All that could be done was to select, in different parts of the town, 
establishments that might be considered representative, both as to the 
several branches of industrial occupation, and the various numbers of 
workmen employed. From all that I can learn, therefore, the acecom- 
panying statements may be taken as approximately true in respect of 
the young factory workers generally, and as giving, therefore, a fair 
indication of their educational condition. 

“Standard of Attainment selected—The test applied has been 
similar to that made use of in examinations under the ‘ fourth stan- 
dard’ of the Committee of Council on Education. This is the lowest 
standard in which money ‘ accounts’ and writing on paper are required, 
while it is the highest at present attained in elementary schools by 
the majority of the children of working men. 

“In marking the handwriting and arithmetic some allowance has 
been made for nervousness and want of practice. The reading has 
not needed this to the same extent, and the spelling marks have been 
kept separate. 

“ System of Marks Employed.—A ‘ blank’ or ‘ dash’ (thus ‘ ) 
indicates complete failure. 

“¢ Bad.—Reading: Merely monosyllables, or perhaps easy dis- 
syllables, with the aid of a little spelling —Writing: Only the name 
signed, or if more, done so slowly and so illegibly as to be worthless. 
—Spelling: More than four mistakes in twenty-four words.—Arith- 
metic: Nothing beyond adding up two or three days’ wages af a few 
shillings and pence per day.—General Knowledge :—Nothing more 
than perhaps the name of this country ; that London and Yorkshire 
are in it; and that Oliver’ Cromwell battered down some castles in 
fighting against a king. 

“* Good’ has been given for reading which was fluent, even if not 
expressive ; for writing, fairly regular, and done with ease; for spell- 
ing, with only one mistake in twenty-four words; for arithmetic, 
when, of three examples given in the compound rules, one was worked 
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accurately, and the ‘ principle’ of working the other two shown to be 
understood ; in general knowledge, for a fair acquaintance with the 
names of the chief towns of England ; their position, and why im. 
portant; the principal countries of the world, with their more impor- 
tant productions ; and a few leading facts in the history of England. 
“¢ Moderate’ denotes reading without fluency or accuracy ; writing 
‘ with difficulty and labour,’ and so on. _ 
; a Results of Examination.—The percentage of attainment is as 
ollows :— 
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“The lower (c) part of this table shows that in reading and writing 
nearly half of the whole number examined do nothing, or next to 
nothing, and only one-third (i.e., 36 per cent.) do at all well. In 
arithmetic and general knowledge more than three-fourths fail, or 
nearly so, and only 1 in 20 shows anything like a satisfactory degree 
of attainment. In these two latter subjects, however, the males, taken 
separately, average one ‘ good’ mark out of 12; the females, only one 
out of every 100. 

“The higher average, under the head of reading, points at once to 
the work of the Sunday school, and the abundance of cheap news- 
papers and periodicals. When, however, it is compared with the 
average obtained for general knowledge, the difference between ‘ in- 
struction’ and ‘ education’ becomes painfully apparent. These youths 
have acquired the mechanical art of reading, but not the habit of 
thinking. With minds untrained to attend, memories to retain, 
and reason to reflect, they read only for pastime and temporary 
gratification, and have no taste for any but the ‘trashiest’ kind of 
literature that comes in their way. With the key of knowledge 
laboriously furnished to them, they care to open no door but that of a 
play-room. 

“Many of the passes in writing proved upon inquiry to be due, in 
great measure, to the instruction given on Sundays in certain Non- 
conformist Sabbath schools. Nearly 30 per cent. do not write at all ; 
about 20 per cent. just manage ‘to sign their name.’ This is, in my 
mind, as bad as nothing at all. Unless a person can write well enough 
to set down his thoughts on paper—as in a letter—or to make notes 
of what he reads, or sees, or hears, his signature is only the old ‘ mark’ 
or ‘cross’ under another form, conventionally elaborated, in order to 
save appearances, 
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“ School-stay.—The following table shows the per centage of atten- 
dance at school for various periods :— ’ 





i Day Night : 
ve School. | School, | Night School. 





Four years ormore. . .....-. | 45 37 2 ) 
Less than four years ...°.... 38 47 45* > 100 
MeMOe. sc ee es | 47 16 | 53 ) 


| 
| 














* Of these 25 less than 1 year. 


“From this it appears, that out of every 100 examined, only 45 
have been in day schools long enough to be expected to reach the 
fourth standard. By reference to the table previously given it will be 
seen that of these 45, only 36 passed in reading, 27 in handwriting, 14 
in spelling, 5 in arithmetic, and 4 in general information. Of those 
who failed altogether, or are marked ‘ bad,’ one-half have never been 
at a day school, one-fourth have been less than three years, and the 
remaining one-fourth more than three years. 

“ Conclusions—The general conclusions to which these facts seem 
to lead are, that we need some far more comprehensive system of edu- 
cation than we at present possess, in order not only to bring all 
children into school, but to make them attend with regularity, and 
remain after they have learnt the arts of reading, writing, and cypher- 
ing, long enough to become accustomed to the use of them as instru- 
ments of self-culture. 

“'Then, when children left the primary school, there would be some 
chance of success in imparting to them technical instruction. The 
night school would become a ‘ Fortbildung’—continuating school— 
affording to them what would then be a relaxation after physical 
labour, and a mental recreation, in the place of what is now a toilsome 
struggle to overtake the days gone by. 

“ At present they are not prepared for a step in advance. Most of - 
them have as yet no footing, and I fear that it will be in vain to form 
them into classes for the study of special higher subjects. The lecture 
is but the handmaid to the treatise, the class-room (except in the case 
of drawing, is but the ante-room to the ‘ study,’ and ‘ technical instruc- 
tion’ will make but little way amongst the artisans of this country 
until they are better prepared for it by a more thorough system of 
‘primary education.’ 

“T have to express my best thanks for the courtesy with which we 
were everywhere received, and for the facilities afforded to us in carry- 
ing on the work of examination. 

“T have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Joun Lone. 

“Saltley Training College, February 24, 1868,” 


“The following was the sentence in which the young persons were 
examined by Mr. Long, in writing from dictation :—‘ A miller dreamt 
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that under a certain part of the foundation of his mill there lay con- 
cealed a huge pan of gold and diamonds.’ A similar passage—each 
being taken from the fourth standard book used in schools—was em- 
ployed in the examination for reading. The fourth standard in arith- 
metic is the lowest in which money isreckoned. The number of ‘full 
passes,’ or of those who passed this simple test in each of the three 
subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic, were :—Males, 36 out of 
529; females, 5 out of 379; total 41 out of 908, or about 4} 
per cent.” 


Art, [IX.—Nationat Doty.* 


W* hear a great deal now of national duty and national 
responsibility, but these terms, like many in popular use, 
have but vague ideas attached to them. Mr. Ruskin’s little 
book, “Sesame and Lilies,” affords a good illustration of the 
confusion, not so much in language as in thought, which com- 
monly prevails on this subject. In the first of the two lectures of 


which that work is composed, he says, that “the English nation 
despises science, despises literature, despises art, despises nature, 
despises humanity.” He then proceeds to prove his assertion, 
clause by clause. 

One is naturally startled by the statement that science is 
despised in the country of Lyell and Darwin, Herschel and 
Tyndall; but Mr. Ruskin cuts the matter short by telling us 
that whatever is done for science in this country is done by 
private individuals, and that the nation does next to nothing. 
The nation only values science for its immediate practical utility. 
“We are obliged to know what o'clock it is for the safety of our 
ships, and therefore we pay for an Observatory ;” but nothing 
worth doing is done for the higher branches of science. In proof 
of this assertion he adduces an instance of a collection of fossils 
which Professor Owen wished the trustees of the British Museum 
to purchase, but about which they hesitated, and only agreed to 
at last on his making himself responsible for part of the money. 
Had it not been for his sacrifice the collection in question would 
now be in the Munich Museum. The narrow escape which we 
have had from this loss is put forward as a conclusive proof that 
the nation despises science ; so that, in this case, it is evident 
that the nation means the people, as represented by its govern- 
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ment. Consistently with this idea, Mr. Ruskin proceeds to prove 
that the nation despises literature. The flourishing condition of 
the book trade, the number and size of our circulating libraries, 
all count for nothing in our favour; we are condemned on the 
simple evidence that there are many towns in the kingdom which 
have no free public library. In like manner he proceeds in his 
attempt to prove that we have no humanity, by relating a 
melancholy tale of a poor man who died of starvation rather than 
comply with the rules of a local workhouse. In all these cases 
it is clear that he considers the duty of the nation to be identi- 
cal with the duty of the government. According to this 
theory, however much superior the Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens of London may be to the Jardin de Plantes of Paris, 
the English nation can claim no merit for the former, for they 
are the result of private enterprise, while the French nation 
may claim merit for the latter, for it is supported by the State. 
Natural history may reap more benefit from the English system, 
but the French nation is attempting to do its duty, while the 
English nation is not. When, however, the lecturer, in follow- 
ing out the argument, has to show that we despise nature, he 
tells us that we make railways which spoil the most beautiful 
valleys in Switzerland. 

This is the point to which we particularly call attention, for 
whatever Englishmen do abroad they do as private individuals, 
If an English railway company spoil an Alpine view, a charge of 
Vandalism cannot justly be brought against our Government, 
the simple reason being that it has no power to prevent the act 
complained of. Here Mr. Ruskin holds us responsible for acts 
not committed by our Government, although in the other cases, 
nothing that was done by private individuals was allowed to 
count in our favour. It might, indeed, be answered that the 
character of the nation is shown both in the acts of its individual 
members, and in the negligence of its government ; but if this be 
80, it is obviously absurd, when considering the national love of 
science, to leave out of account the labours of scientific societies 
and individuals. We think, then, it is clear Mr. Ruskin uses 
the word “nation” in two different senses: in one case signifying 
the people, and in the other the Government. It is this confu- 
sion which lies at the root of the political difficulties of our time; 
aud until our political reformers have freed themselves from its 
influence very little real progress will be made. Consciously, or 
unconsciously, people are ever arguing somewhat in this manner : 
this thing is the duty of every individual, therefore it is the duty 
of the whole nation, therefore it is the duty of the Government. 
Now, the essence of government is compulsion, and the fallacy 
lies in the assumption that because it is the duty of A, re and C 
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to doa certain thing, therefore it is the duty of A and B to 
compel C to do it. The argument will be rendered clearer by a 
detailed illustration. We select first the case of religion, both on 
account of its own intrinsic importance, and of its connexion 
with the politics of the hour. Few 1.ill object to the proposition 
that it is the duty of every one to support his own religion ; but 
this just and natural proposition has, through the fallacy just 
adverted to, been made to support the enormous amount of 
religious persecution under which mankind have so long suffered, 
and are still suffering. On the plea that what is the duty of 
every individual is the duty of the State, almost every govern- 
ment gives some support to religion. During the early life of a 
nation, when its subjects are all united in one common faith, 
little harm is done when the only organization which the country 
contains is employed for the performance of the sacrifices con- 
sidered as an imperative duty byall. Ancient Rome and Athens 
were for some centuries in this happy condition, but there is 
scarcely any part of the world of which the same can be said at 
present, and when the time comes—as in the history of every 
progressive nation it must come—when its members are divided 
into hostile sects, the fallacy begins to produce its baleful effects. 
As the essence of government is compulsion, it follows that if it 
be the duty of the government to support religion, the stronger 
sect is bound to compel the weaker to abjure its heretical opinions; 
and accordingly this has been attempted by various governments 
—Pagan, Christian, and Mahommedan. Generally, however,some 
sturdy heretics have been found whom no threats or persuasions 
can induce to abjure their opinions. The extermination of these 
dangerous characters by the government is the only logical conclu- 
sion of the argument. This has, accordingly, been attempted. 
Some governments have resorted to a wholesale massacre like 
that of the priests of Baal at the command of Ahab, and of 
the Hugonots by the order of Charles IX. But, in general, 
executions have been preceded by some form of trial. In 
the pursuance of this practice, the Spanish Government has 
far surpassed all the other governments of Europe. The 
well-known maxim of Philip IT., “ better not to reign at all than 
to reign over heretics,” thoroughly expresses the spirit of his 
policy ; yet the zeal which he displayed has earned for him—not 
the admiration—but the hatred of mankind ; and it is probable 
that at the present day not even Spain contains a Catholic pre- 
pared to imitate his conduct. 

Partly in consequence of our increasing humanity, and partly 
of the increasing numbers of dissenters thus become more for- 
midable, the practice of burning heretics has been allowed to die 
out; but people, unable to see that this toleration is really an 
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abandonment of the principle that the State is bound to support 
religion, still maintain, to a greater or lesser extent, the system 
of excluding heretics from the employment of the State. Even 
at the present day an oath is required on entering parliament, and 
on other occasions, in England, which is intended to have, and 
may have, the effect of excluding atheists. In our country, as 
is usual with us, the door has not at once been thrown wide open, 
that all may enter, but has been unwillingly opened a little way 
—first to admit one, and then another throng of applicants, The 
fear of a revolution in Ireland compelled parliament to open its 
doors to Roman Catholics forty years ago, but it was not till more 
than thirty years afterward that the Jews were admitted also. It 
is curious that Dr. Arnold, one of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of Catholic Emancipation, was a vehement opponent of 
the emancipation of the Jews. His was one of those singular 
minds which make us wonder how they can reason so ably within 
certain limits, and yet cannot pass beyond them. He broke off 
his connexion with the unsectarian University of London, in con- 
sequence of the rescinding of a resolution which had been carried 
on his proposal, that a knowledge of the principles of Christianity 
should be required as a qualification for a degree ; so that he was 
condemned at the same time in London as a bigot, and in 
Oxford as a latitudinarian. In his mind, Church and State were 
so thoroughly identified, that he was quite unable to discuss the 
propriety of their separation. He would say—if you do so and so, 
England will lapse into the state of America, where there is no 
public provision for teaching Christianity at all. He never seems 
to have considered—though he must have known—that Chris- 
tianity was, as it is now, far more powerful in America than in 
many countries of Europe in which it is supported by the State. 
He had convinced himself that it was the duty of the State to 
support religion ; and, therefore, never thought about its utility. 
In his opinion every nation was bound to support some form of 
Christianity, and to employ in its service the members of every 
Christian sect (the Unitarians perhaps excepted), but Jews and 
infidels were to be peremptorily excluded. This exclusiveness is 
the more remarkable, as many of Dr. Arnold’s own opinions 
were considered very heterodox in his own day. That a man 
who himself rejected three of the Gospels as incredible narratives 
should wish to exclude from civil employment all who rejected 
the fourth also, is a singular example of the narrowing effects of 
dogmatic education. So illogical a compromise between the 
principles of persecution and toleration was, by its very nature, 
transitory ; and accordingly the Jews have been admitted to the 
civil rights of English citizens, although not till mary years after 
Arnold’s death. Political exclusion is less cruel than torture and 
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execution ; but it is also less logical. If it be the duty of the 
State to support any form of religion, the extermination of 
heretics must be more effectual than their simple exclusion from 
civil employment, while they are still allowed to disseminate 
their opinions. Yet, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is 
really persecution to deprive a man, on account of his opinions, 
of any office or emolument which he might otherwise obtain, 
and such a system would never have been introduced into any 
Christian country if Christian faith had been understood to mean 
jidelity to the spirit of the Gospel, and not belief in the letter. 
With the exception above referred to, in the case of atheists, the 
system of exclusion has now been abandoned in England, as well 
as to a greater or less extent in all other countries of Europe,— 
and most justly abandoned—for in truth the duty of the State is 
not to support religion, but to employ the best men it can pro- 
cure, quite irrespective of their opinions, in protecting its subjects 
—not from the divine wrath—but from human oppression ; and 
those rulers who, like Acbar and Frederick the Great, have acted 
on this principle, have richly deserved, as.they have earned, 
the gratitude of their own subjects and of posterity. 

Though penal edicts have been abolished as cruel, and political 
exclusion as unjust, a stand is still made in defence of established 
churches. Mrs. Partington has been compelled to yield her 
ground-floor and staircase to the advancing tide, but she still 
employs her mop to keep it from the upper storeys. Although 
the State is not now considered so infallible that it can be allowed 
to punish heretics, it is still thought to possess sufficient wisdom 
to select the form of religion which its subjects may be justly 
compelled to support. This last stronghold has now been at- 
tacked ; the abolition of compulsory church rates just ordained 
by the legislature, gives a flat denial to the theory that any one 
may be justly compelled to pay for the support of religion ; and 
although Mr. Gladstone himself does not see that in attacking 
the Irish Church he is attacking the principle of Establishment, 
the Conservatives know better, and prepare themselves for a 
death-struggle. Mr. Gladstone and some of his followers argue, 
that the positions of the Irish and the English churches are so 
different, that no argument can be drawn from one to the other ; 
and their connexion has been compared to the case of a swimmer 
with a heavy weight attached to him, who would certainly be able 
to swim better without it. No doubt the Irish Church is far more 
unpopular than that of England, but their position may be more 
aptly compared to that of a town ; and a bank which defends it 
from inundation. The bank is in the more exposed situation, 
and will be swept away first, but after its destruction, the town 
will be in a more dangerous situation than before. When the 
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time comes for our politicians to discuss the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, the example of Ireland, without an 
establishment, will prove a valuable fulcrum for the lever of pro- 
gress. It will bring home the voluntary system to the minds of 
the people more forcibly than the example of America can pos- 
sibly do, and it will show that we have not considered the main- 
tenance of the State Church as a duty which can in no case be 
evaded. It may indeed, and we hope it will produce important 
results on the Continent ; it may encourage liberals in Austria, 
and strengthen the hands of Garibaldi. Only when all govern- 
ments have been completely separated from religion — when 
Protestant and Catholic—Sonnee and Shiayee—Brahmin and 
Buhddist—have learned that their duty to their God does not 
require them to force their opponents to adopt their creed—will 
the pernicious sophism which we have been endeavouring to ex- 
pose, cease to trouble the world: and that day is far distant ; but 


“Tho’ the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


The subject of education, to which we now turn for illustration, 
is in one respect broadly contrasted with that of religion. 
Governments have undertaken the control of religion throughout 
historic and pre-historic ages; but, at least in Europe, they are 
only beginning to turn their attention to education. The op- 
ponents with whom we have to contend are not the Conservatives, 
who are anxious to preserve, but the Radicals, who are endeavour- 
ing to set up. But though the National School is a more modern 
institution than the National Church, it is founded on the same 
error, and beset by many of the same difficulties. It is true that 
it is the duty of every parent to educate his children ; it is also 
true that it is the duty of the rich to promote the education of 
the poor. Education, therefore, may be said to be the duty of 
the nation—if by the nation be meant the people; but the in- 
ference that it is the duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
tion of its subjects, involves two assumptions :—first, that those 
who think a certain thing to be their duty, are bound to compel 
those who do not, to act as if they did; and secondly, that 
State interference is the best means of attaining the proposed 
end. The best way to ascertain this will be to examine the state 
of the country where the theory has been most consistently 
carried out. It is obvious that if it be the duty of the State to 
provide for the education of its subjects, it must be its duty to 
prohibit all private teachers from acting without its control. 
This has accordingly been done in China, where every child is 
ordered to attend, and does attend, the elementary schools esta- 
blished by the State, where it is taught reading and writing, is 
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- made familiar with the works of Confucius, &c. For those who 
show superior ability, a higher instruction is provided, and those 
who most distinguish themselves in competitive examinations 
are selected for the service of the State—the swmmum bonum 
of Chinese aspiration. This system has been in use for so long 
a period that in a Chinese work composed before the Christian 
era, it is spoken of as “ the ancient system,” and its results are to 
the Chinese mind completely satisfactory. But to the European 
observer, it appears in a very different light. As it is admi- 
nistered by men who have all been trained under it, and as 
there is no other system in the country with which comparison 
can be made, innovation is almost impossible ; and it is the prin- 
cipal instrument in preserving China in that deadly sleep from 
which it will only be roused, and that with difficulty, by Euro- 
pean conquest. We do not anticipate such melancholy conse- 
quences from the introduction of a similar system into England ; 
and indeed the disadvantages resulting from the exclusion of 
competition, and the injustice of preventing any man from setting 
up as a teacher who can obtain pupils to teach, are so manifest, 
that the system finds hardly any advocates in this country. 
Even the Prussian Government was obliged to permit the esta- 
blishment of private schools, and French reformers are now 
agitating for the abolition of the official authorization required in 
their country for the establishment of a private school. 

Of the various schemes for national education that have been 
proposed, we will mention two suggested by Mr. J. S. Mill. In 
his work on Liberty, published ten years ago, he proposed that 
the State should establish examinations, fixing certain ages at 
which children were to know certain things, and leaving it to the 
parents to determine where and how they should be taught. 
The State should not be entrusted with the power of forcing any 
disputed opinions on the pupils, but should confine its compulsory 
instruction to reading, writing, and facts in positive science. 
The proposal is moderate enough ; but compulsion is always 
objectionable, and there is too much reason to fear that boys and 
girls of the lower classes who have been compelled to learn 
reading in the disagreeable way in which they are now taught, 
will never look at a book again after they have left school, just 
as nine out of ten upper class boys who have had Latin and 
Greek flogged into them cease to study them as soon as they are 
their own masters ; and when this result follows, education so 
received is worse than useless. 

Mr. Mill’s second proposal, made in a speech on the Reform 
Bill, in 1866, is that there should be “a school rate in every 
parish, and the school door should be open to all.” But such a 
rate would be open to the same objection as a church rate. 
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There would, almost certainly, be many persons who, on religious 
or other grounds, would consider the school a bad institution ; 
and to compel them to pay for a school which they disapproved, 
would be quite as much persecution as to compel them to pay 
fora church which they detest. This induces us to offer the 
suggestion that the ingenious device by which Mr. Gladstone has 
solved the church rate difficulty might be applied to the school 
rate—if ever established. If the parishioners are allowed to 
levy a school rate without powers of compulsory collection, the 
power of employing an already-existing organization would often 
be a great advantage in the rural districts A school would 
probably be better managed when the hostile or indifferent were 
excluded from its control. 

Before we quit the subject of education, we may observe that 
there is one important province in which our Government is 
certainly bound to interfere. As it is the duty of the State to 
protect property, it is its duty to carry into effect the disposition 
of property made by will; and where—as in many parts of 
England—lands and money have been bequeathed for the 
express object of supporting education; the State is bound to see 
that the intentions of the dead are carried out—not according to 
the letter, but to the spirit. The negligence which our 
Government has shown in this respect is a strong indication of 
its incapacity to deal with education on a large scale, and shows 
how, in going out of its way in matters which do not properly 
concern it, it is prevented from attending to its own duties. 
While parties are wrangling over bills for supplying the public 
with cheap telegraphs and a metropolitan cattle market, the 
grammar schools are still left unreformed, and the abolition of 
tests in our universities has to be deferred from year to year, from 
a simple want of time. Let the State see to this, but let it 
leave everything else to be done by volunteers. Education will 
never be in a really satisfactory state tillit is carried on upon the 
purely commercial principles of demand and supply. When 
the stock phrases—“ people do not know the difference between 
good and bad education—private schoolmasters are compelled to 
teach down to the level of the parents’—are put forward as 
arguments for Government interference, they simply show that 
the person who uses them has some opinions about education 
differing from those of other people which he thinks the public 
officials will adopt. It is perfectly true that the standard of 
education in England is scandalously low, and that great igno- 
rance and indifference prevails on the subject ; but no one out- 
side the Privy Council Office will believe that the officials con- 
gregated there are the least likely to originate a reform. Even 
if they did, the mere “ pressure of public business” would present 
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a serious obstacle to its passage through Parliament. But, in 
truth, every reform has to be forced on officials from without, 
and it is absurd to suppose that people are incapable of doing 
directly what they are capable of doing indirectly, through the 
medium of an indifferent Parliament, and an obstructive 
bureaucracy. It is not much use to attempt to teach till the 
people are willing to learn, or let their children learn; but 
volunteer reformers may do something to rouse popular attention ; 
the National Education Society does a good deal, and might do 
more, if established on an unsectarian basis. Some such society 
would be a natural rallying point of educational reformers, and 
having but one object to attend to, could do its work well, while 
annual subscriptions rising and falling with the amount of good 
it was seen to perform, would impose a proper check on the 
governing committee ; and ceasing altogether when its work was 
done, would prevent it from surviving its usés, as public boards 
and endowed institutions invariably do. 

There is, however, too much reason to fear that the first re- 
formed Parliament will extend, instead of contracting, the sphere 
of Government action in this respect. As, in America and 
Australia, protection has been established by legislative assem- 
blies elected by universal suffrage, so it seems highly probable 
that the admission of the working classes to political power in 
this country will be followed by the adoption by the Government 
of many measures in defiance of political economy, for the sup- 
posed benefit of the poor; and among these, the extension of 
national education is most clamorously demanded, Although 
we shall regret such a step, we shall not think it a sign of 
retrogression ; it will be, at all events, a symptom of that 
awakening interest which will give it apparent success, and of 
which it will be thought to be the cause. As, moreover, the 
theory which we have been combating is very generally believed, 
its trial and failure will be a most effectual means of disproving 
it. It may be well it should be tried ; but it is far better that 
it should not be tried. We would urge those who are desirous of 
promoting advanced opinions in education, to consider that legis- 
lation is always in the hands, either of the majority of the people, 
or of a single class. In the former case, advanced opinions will 
find very little favour—while in the latter none will find favour 
which are opposed to those of the dominant class. It is no 
answer to say that the State education would be confined to 
things about which there can be no dispute ; for if it be once 
admitted that it is the duty of the State to educate children on 
undisputed points, there is no logical reason why it should not go 
on to disputed points, respecting which it is important to know 
the truth. Nor is there any reason why it should not superin- 
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tend the morals and religion of the children, nor why it should 
confine itself to children, and not go on to develope the cha- 
racters, minds, and bodies of all the men and women under its 
control. The principle once admitted, leads inevitably to a 
system of government as thoroughly paternal as that of the 
Peruvian Incas. 

We take next the case of charitable relief. The duty of 
relieving poverty is enjoined by every religion, and is certainly, 
in one sense, a national duty, but the inference that it is the 
| duty of the State, involves the monstrous proposition that people 
are bound to relieve distress with money taken from other people. 
The principle has not been acted upon by governments so gene- 
tally as in the cases before cited ; according to Mommsen, State 
charity owes its origin to Julius Cesar, who converted the annual 
largess of corn, which. had been formerly considered as a tax 
paid by the subject provinces to the sovereign burgesses, into a 
provision for the destitute Romans, In England, during Catholic 
times, the task of relieving the poor was left to be performed by 
monasteries and private individuals. Whether in consequence 
of the dissolution of the monasteries, er of the extension and 
rapid enclosure of commons, which took place at the same time, 
our Government in the sixteenth century undertook the relief 
of the poor. 

In the reign of Elizabeth an act was passed compelling each 
parish to maintain its own poor. It is probable that the 
Government of that time could not adopt any other than the 
parochial system—communication between different parts of 
the country being so difficult. But however this may be, its 
evil effects have been but too painfully apparent from that 
time to our own. As every parish was compelled to maintain 
its own poor, the locai authorities opposed obstacles, often in- 
superable, to the entrance of any person who was thought likely 
to become chargeable on the rates; so that it became difficult 
for unemployed labourers to move to any part of the country 
where work was to be had. 

The Settlement Act of Charles II. recites that “by reason of 
some defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from 
going from one parish to another; and therefore do endeavour 
to settle themselves in those parishes where there is the best 
stock,” that is to say, where there is most profitable employment. 
With the Legislature in such a temper, we can imagine how 
much impediment was thrown in the way of the industrial 
development of the country; and if this had been the only evil 
effect produced by the Poor Law, it would have been a question- 
able boon to the poor. But the injustice perpetrated by the 
Legislature has brought down a heavier retribution,—not on its 
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authors, but, unhappily, on those for whose benefit it was com- 
mitted. As each parish is charged with the maintenance of the 
poor whom it contained, a great inducement was held out to 
landlords who possessed all or most of the land in any one parish, 
to drive all the poor off their lands, and thus free themselves 
from the burden of the rates. Many landlords, therefore, have 
allowed the cottages on their estates to fall to ruin, refusing either 
to repair the old or to build new ones; and many noblemen and 
gentlemen have not been ashamed to pull down cottages, some- 
times to the extent of depopulating a parish, to save themselves 
from certain or possible burdens. The fearful consequences of a 
long continuance of this system have now become too painfully 
apparent; and by the passing of the Union Chargeabilities Act, 
its cause has now been removed. But the overcrowding of the 
country towns, and the misery imposed on poor children by the 
long distances they have to walk to their labour, will long survive 
their original cause, and are quite sufficient to counterbalance 
whatever advantages the Poor Law may have produced. 

All this suffering has been the consequence of the introduction 
of compulsion; for neither landlords nor parochial authorities 
would have troubled themselves to keep the poor out of their 
districts if they had not been obliged to support them. But 
when Parliament substituted a compulsory rate for a voluntary 
collection, it converted the cheerful giver into a grudging tax- 
payer. 

A great change was introduced in 1834, by the passing of the 
new Poor Law, which, like many other changes, met, on its first 
introduction, with great opposition ; principally due, in this case, 
to the great restriction imposed on out-door relief. This change 
was an absolute necessity ; for under the old system people in the 
receipt of relief were allowed to marry and bring up families ; so 
that the country was paying for the support of hereditary paupers. 
Under the new system, applicants for relief are generally com- 
pelled to reside in the workhouses, where, of course, the sexes 
are separated, but where life is rendered so uncomfortable that 
many persons have died of starvation rather than enter them. 
By this same Act unions were formed of several parishes, and 
each parish was ordered to send its poor to the common work- 
house of the union, and to pay their expenses there. Had Par- 
liament, instead of waiting for thirty years, adopted at that time 
the proposal to throw the whole expenses on the whole union, a 
great deal of the misery described above would have been avoided, 
and perhaps by this time the effects of the system of pulling 
down cottages might have been effaced. The most important 
feature of the act was the establishment of the Poor-law Board, 
sitting in London, supervising the action of the board of guardians 
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throughout the country, and responsible to Parliament. These 
two latter changes, as well as many others which have been 
carried out, or proposed, are all in the direction of centralization. 
The demands for a metropolitan rate and a national rate have 
for their object to distribute the burden more justly, and to 
secure a more generous treatment forthe paupers. It is probable 
that the larger the area of rating, the less carefully would the 
expenses be scrutinized by the ratepayers; but in the long run 
by imposing a heavier burden on the taxpayers, and by provid- 
ing more comfortable residence for the paupers, it would tax 
industry and thrift for the benefit of idleness and improvidence, 
The medical journals, which have done so much to expose the 
evils of the present system, propose to remedy them by appoint- 
ing medical men for poor-law inspectors, and by giving them 
greater power. But the Poor-law Board has not given the 
public any proof of its capacity for discharging the duties at 
present entrusted to it, and it certainly would be foolish to in- 
crease them. If it cannot exercise sufficient control over Lam- 
beth workhouse, in its own immediate neighbourhood, how can 
it properly supervise the actions of boards of guardians in Nor- 
thumberland or Cornwall? Even if it had the power, its conduct 
in the case of the Cheltenham workhouse seems to show that 
the will is wanting ; for by its orders the medical officer, Mr. 
Fleischmann, was dismissed for the use of strong language in 
describing the infirmary, which was in a condition worthy of the 
prisons in the time of Howard. We have read of a man who, 
after he had had his foot cut off, still felt a pain in his tue, and 
insisted upon having his leg cut off at the knee. The pain still 
continued, and he had his leg cut off at the thigh, without, after 
all, obtaining any relief. Poor-law reforms are somewhat 
similar to the amputations suffered by that unfortunate man ; do 
what we will, local self-government and centralization will be 
equally powerless to relieve poverty so long as the principle of 
compulsion is retained. The Poor Law encourages the apathy 
of the rich, and the improvidence of the poor ; thus, at the same 
time, increasing poverty and weakening that feeling of bene- 
volence which is the best means of relieving it. Its relief is 
given without kindness, and accepted without gratitude. On 
every moral ground its abolition. is necessary ; but its abolition 
will, undoubtedly, be a work of great difficulty, as must always 
be the case when a system has been employed for so long a 
period and on such a large scale. To turn out a million paupers 
into the world would be an act of heartless cruelty; but the 
casual wards might be at once abolished, and a time might be 
fixed after which no person should have a right to ask for relief, 
and any person might be permitted to refuse to contribute 
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toward the expense of the maintenance of paupers admitted after 
that time. Surely the people who supported half a million 
cotton operatives by public subscription has sufficient benevolence 
and power of organization to undertake the work without the 
assistance of the State. However this may be, an immense 
amount of suffering has been caused by the mistake of the legis. 
lators who supposed that the duty of the people was identical 
with the duty of the State. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show the nature of the 
fallacy which we are endeavouring to expose—so far as it affects 
the domestic policy of governments. They are all founded on 
the same error, defended by similar arguments, and productive 
of similar evils. An argument has been set up in each case 
that interference of the State in that particular department 
tended to diminish crime ; yet no satisfactory evidence has ever 
been adduced to show that either the priest, the certificated 
teacher, or the relieving officer, produces any perceptible effect of 
the kind alleged. The interference in each case fosters that very 
indifference which is sometimes alleged as its excuse, and by 
accustoming the people to submit to the orders of its govern- 
ment, or to allow their government to act for them, unfits them 
for liberty, and prepares the way for despotism. The proverb 
about “giving an inch and taking an ell,” is nowhere more 
true than of a bureaucracy by whom every concession is used as 
an argument for fresh encroachments, and whom nothing would 
content but a Chinese despotism. The Pall Mall Gazette—one 
of the best conducted of our daily papers—is perpetually calling on 
Government to extend its sphere of action. The most ridiculous 
proposal which we have seen in its pages was, that Government 
should prohibit the erection of a monument to the memory of 
any person whom it did not consider deserving of that honour, 
and should preserve the best sites in the country for the benefit 
of the national heroes of the future. But the most distressing 
example of the spirit of that journal was an article (wre have for- 
gotten the date) in which it is gravely stated, as a matter of 
complaint, that an Englishman is never compelled to discharge 
any public duty except payment of taxes. When a Liberal 
paper can seriously complain of freedom as essentially an evil, it 
is time for the friends of freedom to bestir themselves. 

It has been comparatively easy to trace out the proper course 
for a government to pursue in its domestic policy; but with 
regard to foreign policy it is more difficult. As justice and 
expediency alike prescribe “let him alone,” in the former case, 
so they prescribe “ non-intervention” in the latter ; but this latter 
term is more difficult to define. Yet a full perception of the dis- 
tinction between a people and a government will prove a great 
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assistance in solving the problem. It is sometimes asked whether 





vd an individual who sees another ill-treated is not bound (suppos- 
Z ing he is able) to go to the rescue. Certainly he is; but when 


it is hence inferred that a state is equally bound to assist 
oppressed foreigners, there is, evidently, a fatal misconception. 
A state is not an individual ; and, asa man who sees another 
ill-treated is by no means bound to compel a third person to join 
him in attempting a rescue, so a party which desires to give any 
assistance to foreigners is by no means bound to compel those 
who do not, to join in their enterprise ; and this is what really 
takes place when a state engages in war on behalf of foreigners. 
It is clear that governments are instituted for the protection of 
all within their own territories ; it is generally held that they are 
bound to protect their own citizens when abroad, but it cannot 
be seriously maintained that they are bound to protect foreigners, 
least of all, when already under the protection of other 
f governments. 

If the English government were to act on such a principle, we 
: should never be at peace for a day, for we could never obtain for 
foreigners all the liberty which we ourselves enjoy, as we should 
on supposition be bound to do; and foreign governments 
would unite to crush so tyrannical and meddlesome a power. 
The French Government in the time of the first Republic 
sometimes invaded foreign countries in order to confer liberty 
upon them, but these attempts to establish artificial liberty 
have always failed, and are now discouraged. Yet, though 
no one would propose to carry out the theory to its logical 
conclusions, politicians still speak and act as if it were in some 
part true. Take, for instance, our own attempt to suppress 
the slave trade. No argument has ever been adduced to show 
that our action in this respect promotes, in any way, our own in- 
| terest. Indeed, such an insinuation would be scornfully repu- 
diated. If any government ever acted on purely disinterested 
and philanthropic motives, the British government did so when 
it commenced its strenuous efforts to suppress the slave trade. 
Whether we consider the fearful state of internecine war which 
it keeps up in Africa—the immorality which it produces in Asia 
—or the Civil War which it has recently caused in America— 
Slavery is the greatest curse of modern times; and those who 
have induced so many governments in Europe and America to 
order its abolition, are fully entitled to the gratitude and ad- 
miration which they have alwaysinspired. But the Abolitionists, 
who were right in demanding the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies, committed a great error when they induced 
the British government to suppress the slave trade between 
Africa and other countries not under its own dominion. The 
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Abolitionists, although they had themselves a right to attempt 
its suppression, had no right to compel others to assist them, as 
is of necessity done when it is undertaken by a government. We 
doubt whether any good will be done by the use of force; but 
if there are any Abolitionists so enthusiastic as to desire to assist 
the Negroes on the coast against the slave hunters—let them by 
all means go. They will probably find it necessary to establish 
some government over the natives; and some good might be 
done by any Englishman who would act the part of Rajah 
Brooke. However this may be, the present system is a failure; 
and the sooner it is abandoned the better. . 

Some slavers have, indeed, been captured, and the prisoners 
liberated, but the good done in this way has been quite out- 
weighed by the cruelties practised on the slaves in consequence 
of the difficulties and dangers of the slave-hunters’ trade, and it 
is quite possible that quite as many Negroes have been carried 
off as would have been if the trade had been free—more being 
taken to compensate for those who are rescued. Surely, too, the 
death of thousands of Englishmen on the poisonous coast of 
Guinea, ought to be considered as something in the balance. 

Equally futile have been our attempts to persuade the govern- 
ments of slave countries to assist us in suppressing the slave 
trade. Livingstone accuses the Portuguese officials in Africa of 
secretly conniving at its practice; and though the Spanish 
government professes to prohibit it, the governorship of Cuba 
has long been considered as the greatest prize within the reach 
of Spanish politicians, on account of the heavy bribes which un- 
scrupulous governors receive for their connivance at this inhuman 
practice. A similar secrecy and hypocrisy are everywhere the 
only results of our meddling. The Egyptian government pro- 
fesses to prohibit the slave trade; yet it really continues in its 
southern provinces ; and Sir Samuel Baker met with great ob- 
struction to his journey, on the part of the Egyptian authorities, 
who were prompted by a well-grounded fear lest he should dis- 
cover the state of things, and report it in England. Sir Samuel, 
indeed, was forced to obtain permission to accompany a slave- 
hunting party, in order to proceed on his enterprise. He has 
thus seen something of its practical working, and is strongly in 
favour of its forcible suppression ; but his complaint that the in- 
action of the Egyptian government is fostered by the jealousies of 
the European powers, shows how little is to be expected from them. 

Mr. Palgrave, again, found in Oman, an Armenian employed 
as British Consul for the suppression of the slave trade. This 
personage, he tells us, gave the slave merchants to understand— 
not by vague hints, but in the plainest Arabic—that if they car- 
ried on their trade in the open market, his official position would 
compel him to interfere, but that he can know nothing of what 
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went on in private houses; so that the trade is carried on as 





x briskly as ever, with a mere cloak of secrecy. Mr. Palgrave 
; further tells us that England is obtaining for herself both hatred 
" and ridicule by such attempts to suppress the slave trade ; and 


without. giving an opinion on the justice of such attempts, ad- 
y vises that at all events they should be made in a more rational 
manner. The fact is that it is high time for it to be abandoned. 
Neither force nor diplomacy can be used with effect from so great 
a distance, and over so vast an area, while the slave trade cannot 
' be abolished before slavery itself. And even if we had the 
power, it would be as unjust on our part to make war on any na- 
tions in order to abolish slavery, as to force upon them any 
other customs or institutions of ours. In the long run, the 
wisest and most humane course will be—not to attempt an arti- 
ficial mitigation of its evils—but to let it run its own course to 
its certain destruction—whether it is to end in a gradual transi- 
tion to freedom, as in medieval Europe—in a sudden but peace- 
ful abolition, as in the West Indies—or in a terrible catastrophe, 
as in the United States. 

The same argument applies to all attempts to protect the sub- 
jects of foreign governments. Under the pressure of fear, a weak 
government may make temporary concessions, but it will always 
withdraw them when it has the power—while the strong govern- 
ment is more likely to be encouraged than dissuaded by foreign 
dictation. Let us leave the Jews in Roumania to the gradual 
progress of their government, and to the noble exertions of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. Let us abandon all attempts to protect the 
Christians in Turkey ; for if we do anything to secure a better 
treatment for them, we are only labouring to prolong the exis- 
tence of the hopelessly rotten Ottoman Empire. The most im- 
. politic of all such attempts has been diplomatic interference in 
| behalf of Poland ; for if Poland is ever to regain its indepen- 
dence, and stand alone, in the midst of powerful neighbours, it 
must be capable of defending itself. 

The ill-judged admonitions of the Western Powers have, on 
the one hand, stimulated the Poles to a hopeless resistance, and 
. on the other stimulated the Russian government to those deter- 
: mined measures for destroying the Polish nationality which it is 

now carrying out. We, above all others, ought to think of 
Ireland, and to consider how we should like to be lectured by 
foreign ministers with regard to our policy toward that island. 
There are, indeed, many points of resemblance between Poland 
and Ireland. Both were in a state of chronic anarchy before 
they were conquered by more orderly neighbours ;—both have 
been treated as conquered provinces—cut off from sympathy 
with their conquerors by difference of race and religion. Both 
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have shown how impotent are even the most powerful govern- 
ments to secure obedience without administering justice ;—finally 
the patriots of both countries still cling, in spite of all their de- 
feats, to a wild hope of national independence, for which the past 
and present history of both foreshadow a similar disappointment. 

In such a case as Poland, volunteers may, of course, take part 
with either side, but the only case in which a government is jus- 
tified in aiding a rebellion in any other State is, when the rebels 
desire annexation tothe former. In such a case, the government, 
when it takes on itself the office of protector, assumes also the 
responsibility of a ruler. It is not stepping out of its sphere, but 
permanently enlarging it. The war undertaken by Italy for the 

urpose of annexing Venetia, deserves, not censure, but praise; 
and the Greek government is only to be blamed for not giving 
more open and hearty support to the rebels in Candia. Suppose 
that our Colonial Office should succeed in driving Nova Scotia 
into rebellion, the government of the United States would be 
perfectly justified in assisting the rebels if it had any reason to 
understand that they desired annexation. 

The great question of foreign policy is, under what circum- 
stances a State ought to take part in a war between two other 
states—as to which various theories have been set up. A writer 
in Blackwood, commenting on the inaction of Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry in regard to Denmark asks, “ Who” (if their example be 
followed) “is to guarantee the independence of small States— 
Belgium, Holland, or Portugal?’ Who, indeed? What real 
reason have we for believing that the map of Europe cannot be 
further improved, or that the small States in question would not 
be better for annexation to France, North Germany, or Spain? 
Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks that we ought not to be tame spec- 
tators of wrongdoing, and that, in particular, we ought to protect 
Italy against the Emperor of the French. No censure can be 
strong enough for the policy of the French Government, by whom 
the State-religion theory is degraded to its lowest form. It uses 
religion asa mere political instrument, and while believing neither 
the Gospel nor the Koran, supports churches in France and 
mosques in Algeria. But though every friend of progress would 
rejoice to see the French troops expelled from Rome, and the 
Papal territory annexed to the Kingdom of Italy, it would neither 
be just nor politic for the English Government to interfere. A 
great number of British subjects would not merely not approve, 
but bitterly detest any such interference, and it would be unjust 
to compel them to take part in it. What should we do with our 
Trish regiments? On the other hand, although it might, for the 
time, be a benefit to Italy if it were successful, yet it would teach 
Italy to trust to foreign assistance—a very bad lesson for any 
nation to learn, If, again, it were not successful, it would revive 
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the dying hostility between ourselves and the French, without 
producing any compensating benefit, With regard to the ques- 
tion of Denmark—although all must regret the vacillation of the 
British Government and people—a vacillation produced by the 
conflict between the theories of intervention and non-intervention 
—we hold nevertheless that they came to a right conclusion. 

The “Monroe Doctrine” is commonly stated to be—that 
whenever any European Government attempts to overthrow any 
American republic, the Government of the United States is fully 
justified in interfering to protect the latter. This theory is 
wholly erroneous, and seems to be founded on a superstitious 
reverence for Republicanism. The volunteers who assisted the 
Spanish Colonies in throwing off the yoke of the mother country 
were right in assisting what they believed to be the cause of 
Liberty ; but more than forty years of experience shows that 
Spanish-America is only capable of assuming the forms of 
republican government, while it remains in a state of chronic 
anarchy. It is quite possible that foreign conquest may be the 
only means of introducing order into those unfortunate regions. 
But however this may be, a government which cannot protect 
its subjects against foreign aggression, fails in its first duty, and 
ought not to be artificially upheld by political superstition. 

More moderate than the Monroe doctrine is the theory 
elaborated by Mr. Mill, in his essay on Non-intervention (con- 
tained in the third volume of his Dissertations and Discussions). 
England, he thinks, ought to intervene in those cases, and those 
only, where a sovereign who has been defeated by a popular 
insurrection, calls in the aid of a foreign despot to restore him to 
power. If, he argues, foreigners interfere on the side of despotism, 
It is fair they should interfere on the side of liberty also. He 
instances the case of Hungary, which, after having obtained its 
independence, was forced by a Russian army to return to its 
allegiance to the emperor. In this case, although perhaps 
England was not strong enough to act alone, he contends that 
England and France together might, and ought, to have pre- 
vented Russia from interfering. Moderate as this theory is, it is, 
we venture to assert, unsound. Itis quite as great a mistake to 
support constitutional government in any country by foreign 
arms as to introduce it. It is, in both cases, supporting an arti- 
ficial state of things, and, on the part of the intervening power, 
an overstepping of its duty; unless, indeed, there is any reason 
to believe that the safety of its own subjects is concerned. As 
all the governments of Europe are bound to protect their sub- 
jects, it may often be their best policy to unite their forces, and 
not suffer themselves, one by one, to fall a prey to a common 
foe, At the time of the Reformation all Protestant countries 
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were exposed to a common danger, and it is only to be regretted 
that they did not support one another more firmly. If our states- 
men believe in the reality of the danger which Mr. Mill does 
not regard as very improbable, that the despotic powers of the 
Continent may form a confederation to crush liberty in England, 
they will be acting wisely and justly if they give active support 
to republican movements all over Europe; because, in such a 
state of things they will expect assistance in return. An alliance, 
to be beneficial, must be on equal terms, and not between a giant 
and a dwarf. 

We have spoken several times of volunteer expeditions, and 
the last point now to be considered is—what course the State 
ought to pursue towards them. As the State ought to preserve 
strict neutrality in foreign disputes, so it should allow its subjects 
to quit its territories, and take part on either side. This is what 
we have done with regard to Italy, where English volunteers have 
joined Garibaldi, and an Irish legion has gone to defend the Pope. 
As neither the Pope nor the Sultan could possibly send a force 
to England to aitack any volunteers preparing to set out for Rome 
or Candia, they could not complain of our allowing recruiting to 
go on without hindrance. 

But the case is somewhat different as regards the American 
War, when it was right for Englishmen to be allowed to go and 
join either North or South, but not openly to build ships of war. 
Men who did so could claim no right to our protection ; for if 
we gave it them, we should really be assisting them ; as without 
it the Federal government could easily have destroyed the 
Alabama in Birkenhead Docks. Such a violation of our territory 
we could not possibly have allowed ; and it was therefore neces- 
sary to prohibit the building of ships of war. 

Southern sympathizers could not justly complain of this pro- 
hibition, for they could have done nothing without our protection. 
On the other hand, our American critics cannot justly hold us 
responsible for the words or acts of one party ; for we can only 
control the acts of our government, and in relation to foreign 
powers the acts of the government alone are the acts of the nation. 

Many more illustrations might be added, but these are quite 
sufficient for the object of this article. It has been argued that 
it is the duty of the State to suppress gambling and intemperance, 
to encourage literature and science, and to undertake the control 
of railways, cabs, and omnibuses, and there have been many 
cases beside those cited in which intervention in foreign affairs 
has been practised or recommended. Volumes would be required 
to do full justice to this subject ; it is enough if this article has 
convinced any reader that whatever meaning may be given to 
the word “nation,” the duty of the people is one thing and the 
duty of the State is another. 
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The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
) in & Norcate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
trand. es 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE volume of Essays entitled “ Principles at Stake’! may be taken 

as a deliberate manifesto on behalf of a moderate low Church 
party against Ritualistic excesses in the Church of England, or more 
strictly speaking, against Ritualism as an exponent of certain sacerdotal 
and Eucharistic doctrines which are presumed to be forbidden by the 
ecclesiastical law. Mere esthetic Ritualism is not contended against. 
In other words, here is a literary counterblast to the notorious volumes 
edited by Mr. Orby Shipley entitled “The Church and the World.” 
The contributors are of sufficient ecclesiastical and academical standing 
and distinction, including among them a Dean, an Archdeacon, and 
two Regius Professors of Divinity, the editor being Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Winchester. The writers prefix the usual assertion of indi- 
vidual responsibility for their several papers. Comparing this pro- 
duction with other collective volumes which have preceded it, we can- 
not say that it exhibits either the intellectual ability or the literary 
spring which distinguished the “Essays and Reviews ;” it does not 
put forth the ponderous club-force of the “ Aids to Faith,” nor indeed 
were there at command here the same mental powers or an equal 
amount of learning. Comparing this volume with a slighter and more 
recent publication, it does not present to the reader so much clearness, 
precision, and finish as is met with in “ Church Politics.” Nor finally, 
can we say that it displays so much antiquarian knowledge, such 
fertility of imagination, or such resources of theory as are found in 





1 ‘* Principles at Stake. Essays on Church Questions of the Day.” Edited by 
Geo. Henry Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. London: John Murray. 1868. 

Contents :—I. Ritualism and Uniformity. Benjamin Shaw, M.A, late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge.—II. The Increase of the Episcopate of the 
Church of England. Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury, and 
Rector of Ickworth with Horninger.—III. The Powers and Duties of the Priest- 
hood. R. Payne Smith, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford.--I[V. National Education. Alexander R, Grant, M.A., 
Rector of Hitcham, Suffolk, late H.M. Inspector of Schools.—V. The Doctrine 
of the Eucharist considered in connexion with Statements recently put forth re- 
specting that Holy Sacrament. The Editor.—VI. Scripture and Ritual. T. D. 
Bernard, M.A., Rector of Walcot, and Canon of Wells.—VII. The Church in 
South Africa. Arthur Mills, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford.—VIII. The Schis- 
matical Tendency of Ritualism, George Salmon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Dublin.—IX. The Revisions of the Liturgy considered 
in their bearing on Ritualism. W.G. Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, London ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.—X. Parties and 
Party Spirit. John S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
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the “Church and the World.” It is, however, especially distinguished 
by the manner in which controversial questions are discussed, con- 
siderate, never ungentle, so different from the overbearing, con- 
temptuous, and offensive tone which are so discreditable in the last- 
named publication. 

The first Essay sets forth that the present opposition to Ritualism 
is grounded upon the doctrinal aims which are proclaimed by Kitualists 
themselves, and in order to counteract it as a movement of acknow- 
ledged hostility to the Reformation Settlement of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The objection that variations from the authorized Ritual are 
chargeable also upon the Evangelical clergy is met by the plea that 
where these occur they are distinguished from the Ritualistic varia- 
tions by not being systematic, by not being directed to a dogmatical 
purpose, and by being covered by the principle of mos pro lege and 
long-continued usage. The best part of the Essay is that in which 
the author adduces evidence “to show that the Church of England 
stands in an entirely different attitude towards Protestant Churches 
from that which she holds towards the Church of Rome.” This is a 
subject which might well have been treated in an essay by itself. So 
far as Mr. Shaw has dealt with it, the extracts from Bishop Cosin are 
telling, but enough is not made of the relations between Archbishop 
Wake and the Dutch and Genevan Churches, while it is quite right to 
say that the correspondence with M. Beauvois implied no preference 
of the Roman Church; in fact the project, so far as there was one, was 
for a friendly communion with the Gallican Church, in case it should 
beconie sufficiently independent of Rome to admit of it. But the dis- 
credit is very great which rests upon all the English Primates who 
have succeeded Wake, for not having kept up an amicable intercourse 
with the Reformed Communions of the Continent. The second Essay 
is intended to point out a way for the Church of England through 
some of the difficulties which are said to beset it in consequence of a 
supposed deficiency of discipline and supervision of its ministers and 
members. The remedy for these evils is imagined by many to con- 
‘sist in an Increase of the Episcopate—and so valuable a specific is this 
supposed to be, that if it may not be had otherwise it should be sought 
for through a separation of Church and State. Lord A. Hervey sug- 
a that the existing Archdeacons might be appointed as assistant 

ishops, to relieve the central bishop of confirmations and other heavy 
outdoor work, and the additional expense might be met by giving 
them 300/. per annum each in addition to the 2002. which they now 
receive from the Ecclesiastical Commission. This is a short Essay 
directed, without theorizing, to a practical object. The third Essay 
is perhaps the feeblest in the book ; it is diffuse and confused. We 
should have expected it to have been entitled “Office or Func- 
tions of the Ministry,” rather than “Powers of the Priesthood.” 
There are good observations here and there, as in the notes at pp. 86, 
87, but seldom expressed with sufficient definiteness. The, fourth 
Essay concerns the question of education ; the only suggestion of any 
value that. we have remarked in it is, that it might facilitate the build- 
ing of proper schools in some places where they are especially needed 
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if the local rates could be legally pledged to the repayment of the 
cost or a portion of it. The Essay on the whole is weak, and shows 
the poor material of which H.M. Inspectors of Schools are made. 
The fifth Essay, on the “Doctrine of the Eucharist,” by the Editor, 
directs attention to the real issue at present between the twogreat parties 
in the Church of England, namely, as to the nature of Christ’s presence 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—whether it be a spiritual pre- 
sence in the heart of the believing recipient, or an objective presence 
outside the recipients, but local, in, or with, the consecrated elements. 
There does not seem to be much difficulty in setting forth the doctrine 
for which the Ritualists contend; at least some of them, as Mr. 
Bennett of Frome, express themselves clearly and without any reserve. 
The language of others, as of Dr. Pusey, has usually been unintel- 
ligible. The doctrine affirmed by Mr. Bennett appears to be substan- 
tially the same with that which was condemned by the late Dr. Lush- 
ington in the case of “ Ditcher v. Denison,” known as the Bath Case, but 
which was not argued before the Privy Council on its merits, the sen- 
tence of the Court below having been reversed on a purely technical 
ground. In the sixth Essay, Canon Bernard, in answer to the question 
—on what principles should the Ritual of the Church be settled? re- 
plies, on the principles supplied by the Bible. These, however, are only 
general or guiding principles, and the example of the Old Testament is 
not necessarily to be followed in matters of ceremonial merely because 
having once been divinely appointed they have not been in many par- 
ticulars expressly repealed—a rule for which some of the opposite 
party appear to be contending. The seventh Essay treats of the his- 
tory of the South African Church, and traces the course of the legal 
decisions in the case of the Bishop of Natal. It is written without 
any reference to the theological grounds of difference, and is simply 
intended to show the advantage in the case of Colonies, scarcely able as 
yet to manage their own political affairs, of some controlling central 
authority to regulate their ecclesiastical disputes. This is undoubtedly 
one of the best Essays in the collection—close, clear, entirely dispas- 
sionate, with nothing superfluous. A little further reference, we think, 
might have been made to the Long Case (p. 204, note). The decision 
of the Committee of Council reversing the deprivation of Mr. Long 
turned upon the proper legal interpretation of the promise of “ canonical 
obedience” from the priest to the bishop, and which was held to mean 
only a promise to obey the bishop “in those things which he could by 
law require.” The eighth Essay is perhaps the best in the book, very 
clear and straightforward. ‘The relations of the Ritualists to the rest 
of the Church of England and of all Anglicans to the Church of Rome 
are well appreciated. The comparison of the position of the Ritualists 
with that taken up formerly by Dr. Newman is exceedingly good. 
“While he could conscientiously maintain that Rome was deeply corrupted 
with error, he remained a member of the Church of England; when he could 
no longer defend his protest against Rome he made his submission to her; 
but he was not so inconsistent as to rail at the Reformation and still remain 
apart from Rome after he had owned that separation from her had been with- 
out excuse,” —p, 243. 
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Dr. Salmon writes not only with clearness, but with pungency and 
verve. After describing what he calls the schismatical and disorderly 
conduct of the Ritualists, of which he gives instances, he concludes in 
these words :— 

**Men who act thus, are most unfairly accused of Romanizing tendencies, 
because none are less likely to submit themselves to the Church of Nome, 
which they could not join without exchanging self-will for obedience, and 
coming under the dominion of a fixed code instead of being allowed to devise 
one for themselves.”—p. 258. 


The Essay of Mr. Humphry is likewise a very well written one. 
To acertain extent he goes over the same ground with Dr. Payne 
Smith, Mr. Sumner, and Canon Bernard. He does so with a definite 
purpose of comparing the Eucharistic doctrines of the Ritualists with 
the Communion Service of the Church of England, and of show- 
ing that the existing Liturgical Order is, preponderatingly at least, 
adverse to the views of the dogmatic Ritualists. It is a very con- 
ciliatory Essay, or rather, to use a word of the author’s, a “ halting” 
one. ‘The changes in the Communion Service in succéssive Revisions 
are here traced from 1549 to 1662, at which latter period it was fixed 
as it now stands ; the effect of the changes having been— 


“ Almost entirely to suppress the doctrine of the local or objective presence 
and of the eucharistic sacrifice, leaving those doctrines to be found by those 
who seek them in a few expressions which are of doubtful or disputed inter- 
pretation. The suppression may be lamented, may be attributed to vacillation 
on the part of Cranmer and those who acted with him, or followed after him. 
But the fact remains and speaks for itself. At the same time, it must in fair- 
ness be acknowledged that there is not anything in the Liturgy which amounts 
to a negation or prohibition of the doctrines in question.”—pp. 289, 290. 


Certainly Mr. Humphry is no iconoclast ; perhaps he stands a little 
in awe of the idol, perhaps he a little loves it. So again— 


‘We may be thankful that our Service contains phrases of ambiguous 
meaning in which these disputed doctrines are believed to have found a refuge, 
like the prophets in the caves of the earth.” —7d. 


Which seems rather more complimentary to Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. 
Bennett than to their prosecutors. On the other hand he had said, 
of the rubrical additions of 1662— 


“Tf they can be regarded as any evidence of a reaction towards the sacri- 
ficial view of the Eucharist, they are at the utmost a very halting, timid, and 
ambiguous evidence of such a reaction.” —p. 288. 


But the most curious circumstance, indeed inexplicable considering the 
tendency of the other Essays in the volume, is Mr. Humphry’s treat- 
ment of the “ Declaration,” or “Black Rubric,” at the end of the 
Communion Service. He says— 


* As altered in 1662, it declares that no adoration is intended or ought to 
be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily received, or 
unto any ‘corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood.’ It no longer 
therefore denies, though neither does it affirm ‘ any real and essential presence,’ 
but it still seems to deny ‘any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood,’ however that term may be defined.”—p. 279. 
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And then Mr. Humphry takes no notice whatever of the concluding 
words which immediately follow— 


“For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural 
substances, and therefore may not be adored (for that were Idolatry to be 
abhorred of ail faithful Christians) ; and the natural Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here, it being against the truth of 
Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places than one.” 


Thus, first, transubstantiation is excluded by the declaration that the 
bread and wine remain in their very natural substances ; and secondly, 
consubstantiation or impanation, by the assertion that Christ’s body is 
“not here;”’ and we shouldrather say that whatever “the Body 
being in Heaven” may mean, its “ not being here”’ is intelligible enough. 
The Editor has taken care to add to Mr. Humphry’s Essay the 
Liturgies for the Communion from 1549-1662, for purpose of 
comparison. We regret that our space will not allow us to notice at 
any length the Essay of Dean Howson. It is characterized by the 
best possible spirit, and in some respects deserves more attention than 
any other contribution to the volume. We do not say this because the 
author has ventured to admit that in a Great Church Party the influ- 
ence of “free thought,” or “German thought,” cannot be left out. Such 
an observation proves a good intention, which, however, might soon come 
to wreck upon any dogmatic rock whatsoever. And as to many signs 
of the future which the Dean considers hopeful, we should differ as to 
their importance ; such as the appearance of men like Déllinger and 
Passaglia in the Roman Church: or as to a prospect of reunion of 
the English Church with the Greek Church, if more is meant by 
“reunion” than “ mutual recognition.” But we hope we are not 
wrong in taking this Essay as supplying to some extent a key to the 
rest of the book, in that it points out the necessity for those who 
would really prove themselves the spiritual successors of the Reformers 
of the 16th century, laying less stress than heretofore on the particu- 
lar doctrines of those Reformers, and more upon the principle of 
Reform itself. It may be said, and may to a certain extent be true, 
that the main object of the Book having been to make an anti- 
Ritualistic demonstration, it was not to be expected that we should 
meet therein with any reference to Justification by Faith, or the 
necessity of Conversion, with any theory of the Atonement, or of the 
utter corruption of the human race. Yet it is well worthy of note that 
nothing whatever of the kind is to be found in it even incidentally. 
Here and there only is a faint echo of the cry —“ the Word of God,” 
meaning the Bible: but it is the only Shibboleth we have met with. 
And we are sure that some at least of the contributors must now see, 
that it is no more legitimate to infer from the metaphor “ Word of 
God” the miraculous inspiration of the Bible, than it is from the 
metaphor “the Lord’s Body,” to deduce the miracle of Transubstan- 
tiation, or of Impanation, in the Eucharist. We have allowed more 
space to this volume than would ordinarily have belonged to it— 
because it is the first sign of intellectual life which a great party has 
manifested for many years: “the Evangelicals are nowhere” has long 
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passed into a proverb in Clerical coteries. It is something that a certain 
section of them, if not the party as a whole, has asserted a right to take 
part in ecclesiastical and theological debates, and that they seem disposed 
no longer to allow judgment to go against them by default on all 
Church questions in which they are concerned; nor will be content 
merely to exist for the purpose of adding their signatures to Manifestoes 
and Declarations against unpopular persons, at the bidding of those 
who desire to employ them for the crushing of a third party, in order 
more easily to subjugate them in their turn afterwards. Perhaps they 
have remembered the fable “Cervus equum,” &c.in time. And if this 
present volume cannot be said to rank so high as might have been 
wished as an intellectual or literary product, it may be fairly hoped 
- that on some other occasion the same persons or their friends may do 
something considerably better. 

We proceed now to notice a movement of a much more thorough 
kind.2 The discouragement of the modern theology by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities in Germany has been of late years as deter- 
mined and as systematic as it has been in England. ‘There, as well as 
here, high ecclesiastical places and Professorial Chairs have been con- 
stantly bestowed on its opponents; and whatever their other diffe- 
rences, or shades of difference, governments have acted uniformly in 
this—to give the moderns, as far as possible, and without actually 
tampering with the course of public justice, no stage and no favour. 
Hence has arisen a cry, repeated on both sides the water—that Ratio- 
nalism has died out in the land that gave it birth, and has failed to 
naturalize itself here. Nevertheless, the bark of progress has been 
advancing in the teeth of the wind. But it is not to the credit of 
more free England that Germany should have anticipated her in the 
formation of such a body as the “ Protestanten-Verein.” We will not 
venture upon any prophecy as to the future of that particular Asso- 
ciation, much less upon any assertion that a society formed upon pre- 
cisely the same model would prove successful in England. Never- 
theless, it is to be regretted that readily as Englishmen associate and 
combine together for the promotion of all kinds of objects, political, 
social, eleemosynary, and denominationally religious, it has not been 
found feasible to form any organization for the promotion of religious 
liberty in the proper sense of the word—that is, for the liberation of 
the religious life in England from the oppression of dogmatical Chris- 
tianity. We cannot stop here to inquire what are the special causes 
which operate as an impediment to this end, but will proceed to sketch 
the proceedings of the German Union as given in the pages of Dr. 
Schenkel. The principles adopted by the Union will appear from 
the history of the transactions of the Association at several successive 
annual meetings. ‘The first of these, or rather a preliminary confe- 
rence, was held at Durlach in the year 1863. The resolutions come 
to, on the motion of Dr. Schenkel, related principally to the necessity 
of the formation of an association to protect and advance the interests 





* “Der Deutsche Protestantenverein und seine Bedeutung in der Gegenwart 
nach den Akten dargestellt.” Von Dr. Daniel Schenkel. Wiesbaben. 1868. 
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of German Protestantism, which were not sufficiently represented at 
the so-called Church Conferences held annually in succession at Berlin, 
and other principal cities. Invitations were subsequently issued to 
about 120 persons, clergymen and laymen, to meet at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Sept. 30, 1863. These attended, with few exceptions. This 
meeting also was not more than preliminary. The actual formation 
of the Union may be dated more properly from an assembly held at 
Eisenach, June 7, 1865, under the presidency of Dr. Bluntschli and Dr. 
Schwarz. The two principal addresses were delivered on the 8th and 
9th by the late Professor Rothe and Dr.Schwarz. The former treated 
the question of the causes of the alienation of the German people from 
the Christian Church, and its remedy. He found the cause in the 
dogmatical and hierarchical principles which oppressed the ethico- 
religious life of the Church, and in the influence of a traditional the- 
ology at variance with the scientific acquirements of the present age. 
He maintained that the only possible remedy must consist in a re- 
newing or recasting the Church in freedom from dogmatic and priestly 
bondage; and in bringing its teaching into unison with that concep- 
tion of the Universe which belongs to our present stage of culture. 
Dr. Schwarz, starting from the assumption of the necessity of freedom 
from the bondage of the old Confessions, proceeded to inquire whether 
there must not be some boundaries or limits to the freedom of the 
Christian minister’s teaching; and if there be, whether such is to be 
found in the authority of Scripture ? He laid down that Protestantism 
was grounded in a repudiation of the principle of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in matters of faith; and maintained that in consistency with this 
principle the Protestant Confessions themselves can lay no claim to be 
binding on the teacher’s conscience (Sie kénnen kein das Gewissen der 
Lehrer bindendes Ansehen haben). They were not so treated origi- 
nally. They were considered merely as evidences, acts, monuments, 
valuable historical documents, justificatory pieces of great importance, 
as showing the course actually taken by the Reformers, and the points 
at that time in issue between them and the Roman Church. Now, 
they may be looked at as sign-posts pointing out where the old and the 
new roads parted, and as consecrated memorials of a formal leave-taking 
of the past: they close the door against the past, but keep it open wide 
for all developments in the future. Does, however, the Scripture limit 
the freedom of the Protestant teacher? Certainly not the authority 
of Scripture in its letter. Free inquiry within the Scripture was an 
original claim of the first Reformation; free inquiry concerning the 
Scripture is a necessary consequence of the development of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. It is only by means of it that we can arrive at the mind itself 
of the Redeemer, at the Christianity of Christ. Passing on to the next 
gathering of the Union, which took place at Neustadt-on-the-Hardt, 
Sept. 25-27, 1867, the two important subjects of discussion then treated 
were—1. To define further the principles of the Protestant Union ; and 
2. The position taken by the Protestant Union relative to the historical 
Christ. The former was treated by Dr.Schenkel. He contended that the 
so-called Evangelical Union of Prussia was merely shadowy and deceit- 
ful ; and, moreover, that it had conduced by means of an interpretation in 
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1834,and again in 1850 (see Schenkel, p. 49), rather to perpetuate the 
Lutheran and Evangelical Separatisms, than to put an end to them. 
The effect of the “ Consensus Union’’ has been to declare the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches free relatively, but bound respectively to their 
several doctrines of the Eucharist, and to leave them in all other re- 
spects bound altogether to the orthodox Church dogma. The dogma, as 
lying at the root of all Christian differences, cannot possibly be the 
essential basis of true Christian Union. Nevertheless, the Association 
admits and recognises what may loosely be called different dogmatic 
views, because they are reduced in its judgment to matters of opinion. 
So the second of the above questions—namely, concerning the historical 
Christ—was treated by Dr. Holzmann, who insisted that the Christian 
Church can only be rightly founded on a true view of the historical 
humanity of Jesus, and that it is only as human that He is historical. 
Dr.Baumgarten also dealt with the same subject from the supernaturalist 
point of view, yet maintaining that the Church is not to be bound by 
dogma, but by ascertaining of the facts. In the course of this discus- 


' sion, Dr. Schwarz cautioned the assembly against laying down the 


denial of miracles as a principle; because the occurrence of miracles, 
he said, is itself a matter of historical investigation (Schenkel, p. 57). 
Finally is to be noticed the assembly in Bremen (1868), at which Dr. 
Bluntschli’s exposition of the proper relations of Church and State re- 
ceived unanimous assent. Among other propositions he laid down, that 
the State is a legal association for civil purposes, creed-less itself, but 
not therefore God-less, within which may co-exist various religious asso- 
ciations, which can have no proper relation to the State in their theolo- 
gical, but only on their moral side. If the State is incompetent to 
dictate a Creed to any Church, so again no Church has a right to 
dictate any Creed to the State. ‘The second important subject treated 
of at Bremen was that of the authority of the Bible by Professor 
Hanne, of Greifswald. Rejecting a false claim of authority made for 
the Bible in connexion with a miraculous Inspiration and Infallibility 
theory, he represented it—notwithstanding numerous errors and weak- 
nesses to be met with in it—as the most venerable Collection of records 
of Divine Revelation, and as still having authority, so far as it exer- 
cises, and because it still exercises, a spiritual influence. The Assembly 
did not unanimously adopt all the propositions on this subject which 
were set forth by Professor Hanne; but unanimously agreed to the 
following Declaration— 


* Any conception of the Divine Revelation and of the origination of Holy 
Scripture which has formed itself in the course of historical development in 
a scientific search after truth, and has secured itself a footing in the convic- 
tion of the Christian conscience is admissible within the Protestant Union 
(p. 62). Consequently the representatives of the supernatural, as well as of 
the rational conception, are entitled in the Union, as well as in the Church, to 
co-operate harmoniously together, and neither party is entitled to deny the 
right of the other.”—id. 


A very excellent paper was also put forth by the Committee of the 
Union (8rd July, 1868) in reply to various charges brought against 
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it by the “ Pastoral Conference” held at Berlin (10th June previous), 
declaring the members of the Union to have “broken with the 
Evangelical Church, and to have forsaken the faith in which they were 
baptized.” In reply to the charge of no longer believing the Bible 
“as the Word of God,” they retort the incalculable mischiefs which 
have followed from the currency of the phrase “ Word of God”—pal- 
pable contradictions of science, gross misinterpretations of the Bible 
itself, and inferences injurious to true religion. Again, they meet the 
presumption of the Berlin pastors who affected to try their orthodoxy 
by the test of the old Trinitarian doctrine by the frank statement that, 
on the principles of the Union, those questions are out of place with 
its members ; opinion respecting them is free, but they are not con- 
sidered by them as touching the centre of religion. Further, they 
repel with indignation the slander that they deny a Creative Deity ; 
but they distinctly disallow the right of the pastors to interrogate 
them, whether they believe that Jesus Christ is “ very God ;” and still 
more their right to answer the question for them. We cannot follow 
through some other particulars of this telling Declaration, which was 
signed by Dr. Bluntschli, Baumgarten, Holzmann, Schenkel, Profes- 
sors of Theology ; v. Holzendorff, Professor of Law; Bulle, Manchot, 
Rosenhagen, Schiffman, Sydow, Pastors and Preachers; Schwarz, 
Court Preacher at Gotha; Zittel, Dean in Heidelberg,and several private 
persons who constituted the committee. 

In close connexion with the same subject may be taken Dr. Carl 
Schwarz’s “ Contribution to the History of the latest Theology.’’ 
The first edition was published in 1856, the present, the fourth, is 
greatly enlarged and improved, and we can strongly recommend it as 
giving a thoroughly intelligible account of the variations of theolo- 
gical opinion in Germany since the year 1835—intelligible perfectly 
even to an English reader. Dr. Schwarz has the merit, so rare with 
German authors, of not beginning before the beginning. With just 
sufficient reference to Hegel, he passes on as soon as possible to the 
epoch-making criticisms of Strauss, and thence to what he calls the 
Radicalism which ensued upon the pure humanism of Feuerbach, and 
occasioned a reaction to the New-Lutheranism, ultimately developed 
into that which he calls hyper-Lutheranism. Nothing can be better than 
the description of Stahl, the ultra politico-theologico-ecclesiastical con- 
servative. ‘The chief interest, however, is in those parts of the book 
wherein are traced the various phases of the reaction against the do- 
mination of the confessional and hierarchical party. We have first 
the description of the “mediating theology” of Nitzch, J. Miiller, 
Ullman, Dorner; afterwards the “ transition” to free theology, in 
Rothe, Bunsen, and Schenkel. Of these three last, Bunsen made the 
least progress in his own person. Nothing can be better for the author’s 
immediate purpose than the appreciation here given of the work of Bun- 
sen, for the attempt would be as yet premature to estimate it both tho- 





3 « Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie.” Von Dr. Carl Schwarz, Oberhof- 
prediger und Oberconsistorialrath zu Gotha. ‘Vierte sehr vermehrte uad ungear- 


beitete Auflage. Leipzig. 1869. 
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roughly and fairly: the affection with which he was regarded by so many 
persons renders it in reality impossible. Nevertheless few persons have 
attempted so much and accomplished so little as Bunsen, thoroughly 
illustrating the French proverb, Qui trop embrasse mal étreint. Ac- 
cordingly, says Dr. Schwarz, his Bibelwerk did not altogether answer 
expectation, any more than correspond to its title: it shows a want 
of clearness and simplicity of method, and is defective in due limita- 
tion of its contents to tliat which was necessary and incontrovertible. 
So, says our present author, it has not found its way to the people for 
whom it was intended, but has proved fruitful of suggestions to theo- 
logers. Bunsen vaunted himself upon the weaker part of his perfor- 
mances—namely, upon his reconstructions, which are fantastical, 
rather than on his critical or destructive work—in this respect resem- 
bling Ewald—as also in his hostility to Baur and his school, and in 
the contemptuous declamation which he poured forth on opinions 
differing from his own; as, for instance, relatively to the genuineness 
of the Johannean Gospel. R. Rothe belonged to the party of advance 
and freedom by his identification in principle of religion and morality, 
by his recognition of the congregational church theory in opposition to 
the hierarchical, and by his theological axiom of the inconceivableness 
of any break in the Divine Universe; he applied this last axiom to 
Inspiration, Revelation, and Creation; but was not always consistent 
with himself—as, for instance, in his acceptance of the supernatural 
Incarnation (ohne Mitwirkung des mdnnlichen Fuctors) as an event in 
divine economy (theonomisch). As in Bunsen, so in Kothe, the 
pietistic element was strong; and they both felt a mystic attach- 
ment and a Moravian affection to the person of Christ. Schenkei, 
however, has in his own experience exhibited more “ transition” than 
either of the preceding. If he ever belonged to the “ mediation” 
party he early broke bounds. As long ago as 1847 he published his 
“ Essence of Protestantism” (das Wesen d. P.), of which the key-note 
is, that Protestantism is not a finished affair belonging to the past, 
but a living, ever-active principle ; not a system of doctrines or a com- 
promising accommocation, but a problem continually re-stated to be 
from time to time brought nearer to its solution; it is the principle 
of the common Evangelical or Christian consciousness (Zvangelischen 
Gemeindebewusstsein) (p. 461). ‘The renewal of church life must be 
derived from the Conscience (Gewissen), for both Religion and Morality 
have their tap-root (Lebenswurzel) in the Conscience. It was only by 
slow degrees that Schenkel released himself entirely, or nearly so, from 
dogmatical prepossessions and the influence of a mediating theology ; 
nevertheless in him the Transition to the “ free theology” may be said 
to be now complete. There had also been formed already in Berlin itself, 
under the influence of another reaction against the Prussian Ecclesias- 
ticism, a Society under the title of the “ Antidogmatical Union,” 
and the “ Protestantische Kirchenzeitung”’ was founded in 1854 to 
represent its principles. ‘The editor was H. Krause, since dead. Jonas 
and Sydow were among its earliest supporters, but shortly Schweizer, 
Schwarz, Hase, Redepenning, Credner, Hitzig, Knobel, Hilgenfeldt, 
men of most various shades of opinion, became contributors to it, 
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thereby uniting practically in a protest against hierarchical and dog- 
matical domination. The “ Protestanten-Verein” itself aims at a 
reconstruction of the German Church on the basis of the Christian 
life, allowing the widest possible divergence of opinion as to the con- 
tents of the creeds and the inferences from the Biblical histories. Its 
opponents reproach it with its recognition of the democratic principle ; 
but for the present we do not understand the Verein to be constituting 
a new Church or Sect, only to be working for the regeneration of all 
German churches, by endeavouring to persuade them to substitute the 
moral for the dogmatical principle as the basis of Christian Union, and 
the congregational for the hierarchical constitution ; not that we sup- 
pose by “ Congregation’”’ is meant a mere collection of units. No doubt, 
as these principles are diffused and tend to be brought into practice, 
some difficulties will increase, with respect, for instance, to forms of 
worship, old or new. For the present, however, we imagine there is 
no intention of setting up a new church, but of endeavouring, so far 
as may be possible, to infuse fresh life into the old. Some of our 
readers are no doubt acquainted with Dr. Schwarz’s sermons, which 
follow the usual course of subjects suggested by the Christian calendar. 
In few words we can only refer to the closing chapters of Dr. Schwarz’s 
most interesting and instructive volume. Nothing can be better than 
the impartial estimates given of the famous works of Strauss and Renan. 
And the notices of H. Lange (editor of the Zei/stimmen), of Alexander 
Schweizer, both of Ziirich, of Keim, Weizsiicker, and Hausrath, show 
that the cause of religious freedom in Germany is well sustained under 
the greatest external discouragements; and we are convinced that if 
once the partisan support given by the Prussian Government to the 
hierarchical party be withdrawn, which it must be sooner or later, the 
victory will be won with a shout, on all points of the line simultaneously, 

The abridgment of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament is likely to be 
useful for the purpose for which it is designed.4 No one who is ac- 
quainted with the larger work will expect to meet with any very bold 
criticisms in the abridgment. But there are a few frank recognitions of 
facts long since admitted by all competent scholars which deserve to 
be pointed out. For the first time that we are aware of, in any edition 
of the Greek Testament designed for the use of public schools and colleges, 
the passage, 1 John v. 7, concerning the “three heavenly witnesses,” 
is fairly thrown out of the text, which is done with the following 
accompanying note (the italics are the author’s):— 

“There is no reason whatever for supposing these words genuine, for (1) 
they are omitted in all Greek MSS. previous to the beginning of the 16th 
century ; in al/ the Greek Fathers ; in all the ancient versions, and many Latin 
Fathers. (2) They come in quite irrelevantly between two steps of the argu- 
ment. (3) They form an unworthy play on words, for what is there really 
correspondent between the waity of the blessed Trinity, and the concurrence 
of testimony to one fact P”—p. 593. 











4 ‘Dean Alford’s Greek Testament with English Notes (intended for the upper 
forms of Schools and for Pass-men at the Universities). Abridged by Bradley H. 
Alford, M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.” London: Rivingtons.. 1869. 
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We also give the note appended to Mark xvi. 9-20, which ‘is very 
properly bracketed in this edition :— 

‘* We observe that (1) these verses are wholly wanting in two of our chief 
MSS.; in many they are marked with an asterisk. Several of the Fathers, 
beginning with Clement of Rome (fl. s.p. 91-101), take no notice of the 

assage: others, down to Jerome (fl. a.v. 378-420), speak of it as absent 
i the majority of codices. (2) Internal evidence is very weighty against 
Mark’s being the author. No less than twenty-one words and phrases occur in 
it—some of them several times—which are never elsewhere used by Mark, 
whose adherence to his own diction is remarkable... .. (3) On the other 
hand, the passage is cited as early as the time of Ireneus (fl. a.p. 178), and 
appears in three of our great MSS. (4) The inference is that it is an authentic 
JSragment placed in very early times as a completion to our Gospel, which for 
some unknown reason had been left unfinished.”’ 


One can hardly be surprised that Mr. Alford abstained from pointing 
out to the junior students, that in this authentic fragment, as he terms 
it, not being a part of the Gospel itself and claiming no name, is the 
only place in the Gospels where such words as “ he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” are attributed to Jesus ; the only place where the 
promise of wonder-working is made to believers; and the only place 
where any confirmation is given to the account of Luke in the Gospel 
of that name and in the Acts, of the taking up of Jesus visibly into 
heaven. Mr. Alford indeed understands the words of leave-taking, 
Matt. xxviii. 20, “And lo!” &c., as “implying the Ascension,” “the 
manner of which is not related” by that Evangelist; but even if they 
do, it is admitted by Mr. Alford that the whole passage, vv. 16—20, is 
“fragmentary on the face of it.”” So that if we keep our eyes steadily 
fixed on the original conclusion of the first Gospel, as well as upon that 
of the second, we find no trace whatever of a bodily assumption of 
Jesus into heaven. Another considerable passage, John viii. 1-11, 
the history of the woman taken in adultery, is also bracketed in this 
edition, and apparently rejected by Mr. Alford as not only not genuine, 
but -not authentic. In the instances cited, and in a few observations 
in the Prolegomena and notes, some concessions are made, which it is 
to Mr. Alford’s credit that he has understood could no longer be 
honourably withheld as between tutors and pupils; and though com- 
paratively small in themselves, these matters give the book a peculiar 
value as intended for schoolboys and students, and augur something 
better still in the course of a few years. 

The errors or dangers which Dr. Beard undertakes to meet and to 
neutralize in his “ Manual of Christian Evidence,” are thus described 
by himself in his preface :}— 

“The Bible has been lowered, first to the position of other sacred books, 


and then to that of books in general ; the Lord Jesus Christ, its central figure, 
denuded of his scriptural features and functions, is reduced to little more than 





5 «“ A Manual of Christian Evidence, containing, as an Antidote to current 
materialistic tendencies, particularly as found in the writings of Ernest Renan, an 
outline of the Manifestation of God in the Bible, in Providence, in History, in the 
Universe, and in the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By John R. Beard, D.D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1868. 
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the proportions of a second Socrates; and his Resurrection, together with the 
miracles ascribed to him in the Gospels, is undervalued if not disowned. 
Christianity thus stript of «distinctive features, is in danger of sinking into a 
theism, having either a deistical or a pantheistical basis.’—Pref. p. iii. 

We cannot say that Dr. Beard haz given us much more than a re- 
production of very old arguments which used to be called Evidences, 
together with old authorities from Lardner, and some observations or 
rather tirades of his own upon Strauss and Renan. 


Mr. Blunt’s notion of the Church of England appears to be, that it 
is a corporate body, possessing a perpetual continuity by reason of a 
supernatural life belonging to it.6 If, he says, the divine principles 
of Baptism, the Eucharist, and the Ministry are preserved, which are 
essential to a Church, liturgical variations do not break its continuity. 
Therefore two axioms are laid down for guiding the student of the his- 
tory of the Reformation in England. 1. The Church of England has had 
a continuous and never-ceasing vitality in every stage of its ancient 
and modern existence; 2. Such variations as are apparent between the 
ancient and modern Church of England do not necessarily indicate 
error in either. So that the English Reformation should be defined, 
according to Mr. Blunt, as a re-adjustment of doctrine and ritual, not 
as the commencement of a new Church. And by no means does the 
mere breach between England and Rome sum up the English Refor- 
mation. Mr. Blunt is, in fact, a very high Churchman in many 
senses, but an adherent of the national principle as distinguished from 
the monarchical Roman one. The ecclesiastical changes in England, 
so far as they were carried in the reign of Henry VIII., and by his. 
tyrannical will, had little to do with religion, or with public policy. 
The progress of the suppression of the abbeys, and of the confiscation 
of their lands, is well described ; and how, when once it was obvious, 
after some cruel executions of old men, that the spoliation would be 
carried through, people of all ranks became demoralized with greed 
and covetousness, striving for some share in the spoil—from the Suffolks 
and Russells, who obtained the fat lands of the abbeys, down to the 
meaner sort, who made good bargains for the lead and materials of the 
buildings of the suppressed monasteries. Mr. Blunt is, however, some- 
what too high a Churchman to be always reliable through such an 
agitated period of history. He depreciates the earlier attempts at 
Reformation by Wycliffe and his followers ; finds fault with the efforts 
made to spread versions of the Scriptures in the vernacular, if they 
were not “authorized ;” and an ill-concealed anti-Protestant furor is 
evidently boiling in his veins as he describes, towards the close of this 
volume, the first beginnings of Puritanism or Dissent. 

The “ History of the Inquisition,”? by Dr. Rule, is a survey of some 





6 “The Reformation of the Church of England. Its History, Principles, and 
Results [a.D. 1514-1547].” By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, author of “‘ Directorium Pastorale,” &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 1868. . ; 

7 “ History of the Inquisition in every Country where its Tribunals have been 
established, from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time.” By William Harris 
Rule, D.D. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 1868. 
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of the principal doings of that atrocious body from the time of its 
institution. Happily for England it was never planted here; it did 
not take deep root in France; the chief scenes of its operation were 
the two Peninsulas. It may be hoped, as Dr. Rule says, that the tale 
is now told ; although the Inquisition appears to have been resuscitated 
in Spain since the year 1813, in a milder form no doubt than of old, 


under the name of the Tribunal of Faith. But even without the 


intervention of this tribunal, the provisions of the public law itself, as 
defined by the Cortes on the expulsion of the French from Spain—and 
which we believe is not in that respect as yet repealed—constitute the 
“ Catholic Apostolic Roman religion the only religion of the Spanish 
nation, and prohibit the exercise of any other” (p.218). The eccle- 
siastical tribunals are the judges of heresy, the secular tribunals are to 
inflict the punishment which the laws assign to heretics; and every 
Spaniard is at liberty to accuse of the crime of heresy at the eccle- 
siastical tribunal (p. 223). There is no exaggeration in Dr. Rule’s 
manner of telling the terrible history of the Inquisition. 

It is impossible to understand the Bible without antiquarian know- 
ledge. Biblical archeology is not mere matter of curiosity : it serves 
as a necessary appliance to the history of events. The work of 
Haneberg® is valuable principally for the illustrations which he ad- 
duces from Rabbinical sources. See particularly on the topography of 
the Temple (pp. 260 ff.) ; the ceremonies of the great day of Atone- 
ment (pp. 65%—670) ; the Paschal Lamb (pp. 621-649). 

The “ Ecclesiastical History” of Professor Hagenbach,? previously 
issued in separate volumes at different times and in no regular order, 
is now coming forth in a revised form, to be completed in seven volumes. 
Hagenbach is very temperate and reliable. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of Newman’s Sermons complete 
the new edition. Dr. Newman’s scheme as developed in them was 
completely illusory, having no better basis than a sacramental theory 
incapable of the slightest proof. The child is supposed by the care of 
the Church to be brought to Baptism, to receive therein a supernatural 
gift, which, reinforced by other aids which the Church will supply, 
will enable it to carry on, as it grows up, the warfare against man’s 
great enemy the Devil. This Dualism underlies the whole of his 
appeals and gives them their force. It is a theory of the constitution 
of the moral universe but too common we fear among the clergy of 
the Church of England. A more sensible view is, however, capable of 





8 “Die Religidsen Alterthiimer der Bibel.” Von Dr. Dan. Bonifacius von 
Haneberg, Abt des Benediktinerstiftes St. Bonifaz und o. 6. Professor d. Theo- 
logie. Miinchen. 1869. 

® “ Kirchengeschichte von der iltesten Zeit bis zum 19 Jahrhundert.” In 
Vorlesungen von Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, ordentl. Prof. d. Theologie in Basel. Neue 
durchgiingig iiberarbeitete Gesammtausgabe. Erster Band. Die ersten sechs 
Jahrhunderte. Leipzig. 1869. 

10 «Parochial and Plain Sermons.” By John Henry Newman, B.D., formerly 
— = "4 Mary’s, Oxford. New Edition. Vols. VII. VIII. London: Riving- 
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being consistently carried through, as it is, in a little Catechism by 
the Rev. R. B. Kennard, which certainly exhibits the possibility of 
a rational application of the Formulary which he illustrates. This 
little manual is specially adapted for the use of the more intelligent 
young people, or for supplying hints to the clergyman himself. 

The first issue of Messrs. Clark’s “ Ante-Nicene Library’’!? for the 
present year consists of two volumes; one contains a completion of the 
works of Irenzeus and of the works of Hippolytus, to which are added 
various fragments of interest. Among these is included the celebrated 
Canon Muratorianus, so-called from its discovery by the Italian anti- 
quarian Muratori; the manuscript itself belongs to the seventh or 
eighth century, but the original from which it was taken appears from 
internal evidence to have dated from the latter part of the second ; 
and thus, although not a “ Canon” in any sense, or at all authoritative, 
and altogether anonymous, it is extremely valuable as the earliest ex- 
tant list of the books of the New Testament. There are also given in 
this volume translations of the false Decrees and Letters of the Popes 
which belong to the period which it embraces. The other volume 
contains part of the works of Origen, especially his book De Principiis, 
in which are found expressed the opinions of that celebrated Father 
concerning Resurrection, future punishments, and final restoration (see 
particularly Book iii. pp. 260-272). There is also included in this 
volume the first book of Origen contra Celsum, a very valuable rem- 
nant of the primitive apologetic literature, but of little use to the 
Christian apologist of the present day. 

M. Adolphe Monod is acknowledged to be a most amiable and ex- 
cellent man, as well as one of the most eloquent of preachers. The 
four discourses now published were delivered as long ago as 1853,!° and 
are now printed from the same motive which originally occasioned 
their composition, namely, a desire to fortify the French Protestants, 
or rather the dominant party among them, against the invasion of 
doctrines at variance, as the author judges, with the true evangelical 
religion delivered to man in the “ Word of God” itself. The harsher 
features of Calvinism are not here presented. 

The author of a little book entitled “If the Gospel Narratives are 
Mythical— What then ?’”!* complains that a few copies having been 
printed a twelvemonth ago for circulation amongst friends, its object 





11 « A Manual of Confirmation: being a Practical Explanation of the Church 
Catechism, adapted to the use of Candidates for Confirmation.” By the Rev. 
R. B, Kennard, M.A., Rector of Marnhull. Dorset ; Author of “ Sermons on the 
Evidences of Religion,” &c. &c. London: Macintosh. 1868. 

12 “The Writings of Ireneus.” ‘Translated by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
and Rev. W. H. Rambaut, A.B. Vol. II. ‘‘ The Writings of Hippolytus, Bishop 
of Portus.” Vol. II. ‘‘ Fragments of Writings of Third Century.” Translated 
by Rev. 8. D. F. Salmond, M.A. “The Writings of Origen.” Translated by 
Rev. Frederick Crombie, M.A., Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. Vol. I. | Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1869. 

: 13 “Doctrine Chrétienne : Quatre Discours.” Par Adolphe Monod. Paris. 
868, 

4 “(Tf the Gospel Narratives are Mythical—What then?” Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas, 1869, 
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has been misunderstood. We do not think an author who adopts a 
mere catching and naturally misleading title has much reason to find 
fault if his work is not duly appreciated. Nor is there anything of 
such substantial value or cogency in this production as to oblige us to 
say that those who have not read beyond the title-page have sustained 
any very serious loss. The author assumes a certain consciousness of 
sin in man, implying the necessity of conversion by the Divine Spirit, 
and he sums up :— 


“Such, so far as I have been able to ascertain the facts of the case, is the 
characteristic consciousness of the Christian—such the peculiar nature of the 
struggle which must be gone through in order to become one. The conclusion 
which I draw from the whole is, that Christianity is simply the disclosure of 
the great law of our moral and religious life, and that in the struggle I have 
described that law is realized. The certainty of this conclusion is no way 
affected by the consideration whether the book in which it was first announced 
be inspired or uninspired—whether the narrative of Christ’s life be historical 
or mythical—or whether Christ himself was a real or merely an imaginary 
personage.”—p. 73. 


The republication of Mr. Carlyle’s works commences rightly with the 
“ Sartor Resartus.’’!> It is an inimitable satirical rhapsody,Rabelaisian 
without coarseness. Yet it is sad to note the lapse of time by observ- 
ing how some parts even of so recent a satire require notes, or soon 
will. The Dandiacal Body, and the universally read Pelham, do not 
tell even now as they once did. New forms of vestments and new 
materials have come into use. We should have liked, if he had yet 
lived, to have had Teufelsdréckh’s opinions concerning Shoddy and 
its applications. Not indeed that we have to thank him by any means 
for all that he left behind him. Ponderous vindicators of miraculous 
stories have availed themselves of his hypothesis concerning a possible 
deeper law of spiritual force brought to bear on us with its material 
force, when the rising of one from the dead would be no violation of 
law but its confirmation (p. 247); and we owe it probably to him 
that clerical theologians, mystical rather than metaphysical, have 
puzzled their heads with the “ Everlasting Now.” (p. 253.) 

“Dawning Lights”!® is intended as a sequel to “ Broken Lights,” 
published some three years ago. Its object is to give confidence to 
those who feel anxious as to the future of human society under the 
change of religious conviction which is now passing over us. It seems 
to us rather too early to speculate at present on the issue. We may 
be overrating the force and depth of the current which appears to have 
set in. At various points free inquirers may seem to draw back, and 
some may be necessarily reticent, because they do not see their way 
either to the solution of ultimate problems in the abstract, or as to their 
practical consequences. It may be requisite for the process of disinte- 
gration to be carried further still, for as yet it seems impossible for any 





13 ¢¢Sartor Resartus : the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh.” In three 
Books. By Thomas Carlyle. [1831.] London: Chapman and Hall. 1869. 

16 “Dawning Lights: An Inquiry concerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation,” By Frances Power Cobbe. London: E.T. Whitfield. 1868. 
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co-operation to take place in order to any reconstruction. Among 
ministers of religion many are far in advance of their congregations, 
and, which is even more deserving of attention, still more in advance 
of their schoolmasters. The large proportion of schools to which 
public money is annually granted is denominational. The history 
of the Fall, of the Deluge, of Pharaoh’s plagues, of the Miracles 
of the New Testament, are read daily in these schools and examined 
in by the Government Inspectors. This is an influence affecting 
large masses of the population; here is an inner rampart for the 
defence of dogmatism, even if the outer lines of public preaching in 
the Established and non-Established Churches could be carried. 
In a pleasing little anecdotical volume by Dean Ramsay, of Edin- 
burgh, entitled “ Pulpit Table-Talk,’’!” in which, however, it must be 
said some of the stories are very old acquaintances, a calculation is 
given of the number of sermons delivered every Sunday in the pulpits 
of all denominations in Great Britain. ‘The total of places of worship 
is reckoned at 37,520, and not less than two sermons on an average are 
preached in them every Sunday, which gives 75,040 weekly, or nearly 
four millions of sermons every year. Considering what a small num- 
ber of these pulpits are occupied by preachers of anti-dogmatic sects, 
or by liberal-minded men in advance of the tenets of their denomina- 
tions, there is an immense mass of inertia to be overcome before the 
questions will come to be discussed for any practical purpose affecting 
the country at large, which Miss Cobbe has treated in her little volume. 
We must not infer, because old creeds are esteemed no longer tenable by 
a considerable number of literary and scientific persons, that the mass 
of the people are at all about to surrender the prepossessions in which 
they have been brought up; and therefore—much as we agree with 
many things here said—it seems to us somewhat premature to be 
settling a new basis for the religion of the future. The Intuitionalists 
and Inferentialists will still carry on their contests—possibly always. 
The removal of supernatural interference from the history of religion 
will not give gain de cause to the @ priori people ; nor will all the ad- 
herents of a reformed Christianity feel constrained to set the personal 
union and communion with the Deity first in the order of religious 
experience, any more than all believers in Christianity as it now exists 
are Quakers or Methodists. Nor need those who are not Intuitionalists 
be alarmed at the giving way of the ground of the old “ Revelation,” 
us if they would have no method left wherewith to deal with that 
wh‘¢h Miss Cobbe has called, with some exaggeration, “ the most tre- 
mendous of all the questions which torture the souls of living men— 
Is it HE, or is it IT ?’’—They will continue to infer the nature of 
the First Cause from that which can be collected from observation of 
effects produced. The above is only a grammatical way of putting 
the question, and rather too much reminds us of the dictum of the 
Eton Latin Grammar—“the masculine is more worthy than the femi- 
nine, and the feminine more worthy than the neuter.” 





7 ‘ Pulpit Table-Talk : containing Remarks and Anecdotes on Preachers and 
Preaching.” By Edward B, Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edin- 
burgh. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1868, 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


MONG the numerous pamphlets to which the Irish question has 
given birth, an anonymous one styled “The United Kingdom 
and the Disunited Church”? deserves special attention. Starting from 
the assumptions that disestablishment is an imperious necessity and dis- 
endowment scarcely less so, the writer grapples with the real difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the latter in a truly statesmanlike spirit. 
“The disendowment,” he says, “of a long established and richly endowed 
body, such as the Irish Church, in a land circumstanced as Ireland at present 
is, is not a work like the felling of a forest tree, to be doue by a stalwart 
backwoodsman with a heavy axe, with merely a compensating rope or two to 
guide it in its fall; the removal of such an establishment from among the 
existing institutions of a civilized state is rather analogous to the removal of a 
hard and jagged foreign body long lodged within a human subject, and the 
operation should be performed by a skilful surgeon acquainted with the 
strength of the patient, and with the properties oa shapes of similar bodies, 
with the most finely-tempered knife, with as little cutting and as much 
coaxing the said body as may be.” 


For practical purposes there is no doubt whatever that unless the 
operation is likely to be performed in this way, neither the patient nor 
his friends will submit to its being done at all. The writer recognises 
the relevancy of the circumstances under which the Irish Church be- 
came endowed, but escapes in a great measure the commonly deduced 
consequences by an important historical analysis. “ Irish history may,” 
he says,“ be divided into three periods. The first is the pre-Reformation 
period, when every Irishman who was not a heathen was a member of 
one or other of two rival organizations of the one only Church.” In 
this case a donor could give to only one Chureh, and that Church em- 
braced every Christian Irishman within its members; dnd since there 
is now no Church which fulfils the last condition, it does not seem to 
the writer that any existing Church can claim these endowments as of 
right. “The second period was that of Ascendancy and Penal Repres- 
sion, when there were two Churches, but endowment of the Roman 
Church was prevented by law. In this period the choice of the donor was 
limited not by want of objects but by the injustice of the law.” Since 
then a donor during this period could endow one Church only, while 
endowment of the other Church was stopped; it does not seem to the 
writer just, that a righteous State, such as England is, should give the 
descendants of the persecuting Church property acquired under such 
a law. The third Period was that of the “ Dawn of better things,” 
when a Presbyterian, a Roman Catholic, or Nonconformist was free to 
choose among the Churches and endow which he pleased. The writer 
holds it to be just to distinguish property acquired by the Irish Church 
during this last period and to respect the intentions of all donors, 
both those who gave and those who did not give to the establishment. 





“— United Kingdom and the Disunited Church.” London: Longmans. 
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It is suggested that a commission of three lawyers should be appointed 
to define the boundaries of these periods and to fix the dates authori- 
tatively. Using this principle or “three-period rule” as a sieve, the 
writer would throw into it all the property of the Establishment, 
whereby only the accretions or additions acquired during the third 
period would pass through and remain to the clergy and laity of the 
Irish Church under some such title as Private (Irish) Church Endow- 
ment, as opposed to the rest withdrawn by the State for general national 
purposes and designated as General National Endowment. For the 
purpose of working this sieve and vesting the funds belonging to the 
General National Endowment, it is suggested that thirty-two corpora- 
tions, one for each of the Irish counties, should be instituted, which 
should consist of persons nominated by the Crown, the grand jury, 
the clergy or ministers of the Roman Catholic Church, the Irish 
Church, the Presbyterian Church, and of Nonconformist bodies in due 
proportions. The duties, rights, and formalities appertaining to the 
exercising of all powers entrusted to these corporations would be 
strictly defined by law. This pamphlet is especially interesting, as it 
has auticipated the leading principles of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. 
The full title of the Loyal Irish Protestant’s? “Great Trial in the 
Court of Equity” speaks for itself. There is a savour of the trial at 
Vanity Fair in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” about the whole, but the ex- 
amination and answers of some of the numerous witnesses called from 
all periods of the world’s history are really well done. Thus Mr. 
Moses is examined by Mr. Amphinos with the view of discrediting the 
alleged analogy of the Church and State union among the Israelites to 
anything existing in these days. ‘Would you be good enough to 
state to the Court and gentlemen of the jury the nature of those laws 
which were given in such a miraculous manner? Your people were 
indeed a favoured race, for, in having their laws made by God, there 
would be no class legislation, the evils of which they would not, there- 
fore, have toendure.” Later on Mr. Moses replies to a question, “ Yes, 
we received all our laws, civil and religious, from God Himself. But 
the phrase, State legislature, is new to me, and I do not well under- 
stand it; may I ask you toexplain?” Other witnesses called on both 
sides are Mr. Samuel, Mr. Peter, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Hook, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Horsman. ‘The sentence passed 
by Lord Chief Justice Upright is, “That on the meeting of the new 
Parliament you, Irish Established Church, be disestablished and dis- 
endowed, reduced to a position corresponding to your character, and 
placed on a level with other Churches in this country, and may God 
grant you repentance unto life.” . 
Any one who still hankers after the Act of Union, and will persist 
in perplexing the discussion of political measures with the abusive im- 
portation of legal analogies, will find some lively arguments ready to 





2 “The Great Trial in the Court of Equity, in which the Irish Established 
Church was found Guilty of being Unscriptural in Character, of injuring Pro- 
testantism, and of exciting Discontent and Disloyalty among the Irish People.” 
By a Loyal Irish Protestant. Dublin ; Moffat and Co. 
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his hand in Mr. Foster’s letter to Mr. Gladstone on the “ Irish Church 
Question.” Oné argument that appears rather cogent to its author is 
that no Parliament elected under‘the provisions of the Act, of Union 
can attempt to impair the force of that Act. This.is a good instance 
of the confusion noticed above. A supreme political authority, what- 
ever persons it is composed of, has no point of similarity whatever with 
a subordinate authority created by itself. It is controlled by pothing 
else whatever but political right or duty. 

In Mr. Martin’s two tracts on Ireland‘ he investigates the prospects 
of improving the condition of the country by facilitating the transfer 
of land. He holds that the great shortcoming of the Entumbered 
Estates’ Act was confining the indefeasible title thereby to be granted 
exclusively to selling, and denying to owners the power to take advan- 
tage of it in borrowing directly on the security of their estates, “ which 
thereby placed selling and mortgaging on exactly opposite principles.” 

An article of Count Cayour’s on Ireland,® written in 1844, and Je- 
cently reprinted and translated, is well worthy of being carefully read 
and studied at the present day, not only on account of the authorita- 
tive value of the great statesman’s opinions, but also of the complete 
grasp it displays of all the conditions of the Irish problem. It is 
marvellously temperate and well balanced, and yet is none the less 
ruthlessly decided with respect to the extensive measures of reform 
needed for Ireland, short of repeal of the Union, in which the Count 
sees no hope for the country. Popular education, the promotion of 
commerce and industry, public works, the organization of. public relief 
and emigration, and, above all, the amendment of the civil laws affect- 
ing the distribution of property and the relations of the landowners and 
their tenants, are measures for improving Ireland, which the Count 
believes to be at once indispensable and not likely to be promoted by 
a separate Parliament sitting in Dublin. This work, it will be re- 
membered, was quoted by Mr. Bright in the recent debate. 

The special problems attending the reconstruction of the Irish 
Church on its approaching disestablishment, as well as the general 
problems really involved, though often neglected, in the very nature 
of a union of Church and State, have scarcely yet been so much as 
approached from a strictly legal or political point of view. ‘The sub- 

ject has been violently wrested in different directions, now by rhetorical 
politicians, now by ignorant or over-fervent churchmen, now by milk- 
and-water writers in daily papers, whose only purpose it is to persuade 
their fashionable readers that whatever is, is—not altogether wrong. 
What is wanted is hard law, hard history, and hard scientific politics. 





3 “The Irish Church Question: a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone, M.P.” By Arthur H. Foster. Dublin: Moffat. 1868. 


* “The True Solution of the Irish Question.” By Thomas Martin, Esq. 
Dublin: Moffat. 1868. 

‘*A Plan for the Complete and Final Settlement of the Question of the Sale 
and Transfer, Mortgage, and Registration of Land.” By Thomas Martin, Esq. 
Dublin: Moffat. 1868. 

5 **Thoughts on Ireland: its Present and its Future.” By the late Count 
Cavour, Translated by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. London: Triibner. 1868. 
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So little of any one of these requisites is to be found in this country at 
the present moment, that it is scarcely to be wondered at that in a 
question peculiarly liable to be inflamed in its treatment by party and 
religious passions, those requisites should, every one of them, seem to 
be universally wanting. All the greater is our gratitude to Mr. Joyce® 
for his learned, acute, and exhaustive investigation of one particular 
branch of the subject, that of the actual and proper constitution of 
appeal ¢ourts in matters affecting religious faith and discipline in 
England. Mr. Joyce’s careful and lucid argument may be treated as 
a reductié ad absurdum of the whole notion of Church establishment 
as it is contemplated in this country. The Reformed Anglican Church 
is bound up with the State on the ground, presumably, of its possessing 
some merits or other, whether of popularity, traditional fame, moral 
force, or religious truth, not equally shared in by other competing 
religious bodies. Notwithstanding this, every other religious body in 
the country—Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Methodists, Baptists, In- 
depéndents, and the rest—are trusted with an infinitely greater amount 
of freedom to construct their own laws and to interpret and define 
their own dogmas than the Church which the State especia'ly credits 
with unapproachable moral excellence and coneentrated intellectual 
power. ‘There is no doubt that the current doctrines of the 
Church of England are, for all purposes of discipline and the holding 
of Church property, at the present time, liable to be entirely modified 
and reconstructed by the Judicial Committee of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Mr. Joyce has proved irrefragably that- from the time of the 
establishment‘of the Court of Delegates by the 25 Henry VIII. 19, 
up to the transfer of jurisdiction to the Privy Council by 2 and 3 
Will. IV. 92, “in all matters touching the king,” the supreme court 
of appeal was the Upper House of Convocation. In all matters “ not 
touching the king’’ an appeal was given from the Archbishop’s Court 
to the Crown, and upon every such appeal a commission was directed to 
issue to “such persons as should be named by the King’s Highness to 
hear and definitely determine such appeals.’’ Mr. Joyce further enters 
upon an interesting investigation of the mode in which this commis- 
sion was in fact constituted. He points out that this very statute 
originated a series of protracted labours with a view to the preparation 
of a revised code of ecclesiastical law. ‘This code, well known as the 
Reformatio Legum, was not completed till the reign of Edward VI., 
and, on account of the early death of that king, never received royal 
ratification. Mr. Joyce, however, thinks it calculated fairly to throw 
light upon the intentions of the legislature to which the whole statute 
25 Henry VIII. c. 19 was due, and upon what would have been the 
wuthoritative rules of ecclesiastical law and polity if these intentions 
had been fairly carried into effect. In this code the appeal from the 
Archbishop’s Court, as settled by the statute 25 Henry VIII. 19 is 
inentioned as lying to the Crown, and then these words are put into 





6 «‘The Civil Power in its Relations to the Church: considered with Special 
Reference to the Court of Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England.” By James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1869. 
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the sovereign’s mouth: “And when the cause shall have been re- 
ferred hither we desire to conclude it by a provincial synod, if it is an 
important case, or by three or four bishops to be appointed by us for 
that purpose.” Thus in every case, whether the matter touched the 
king or not, or was an important case or not, the ultimate appeal lay 
to Church and not to State authorities. Mr. Joyce brings a mass of 
most interesting evidence to bear upon the historical, ecclesiastical, 
and constitutional aspects of the question. He establishes, as we think 
conclusively, that both by the most ancient manifestoes of Roman 
emperors, as well as by the most learned jurists and English text-book 
writers, the principle has been uniformly laid down that spiritual mat- 
ters belong entirely to spiritual judges and civil matters to civil judges. 
This same principle is confessed by the current practice of the Russian 
and Greek Churches, the Roman Catholic Churches in Belgium and 
France, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
the Presbyterian National Church of Scotland. England, in fact, isa 
solecism in the civilized world in the way in which she affects to 
cement artificially the unnatural adhesion to each other of Church and 
State. Some superficial thinkers may indeed be led off from the main 
issue by supposing that the court of final appeal is a guarantee for 
liberty of thought in the Church, and that its recent decisions have 
justified its existence in this character. Such persons will do well to 
remember that it is only because of traditional State favouritism and 
interference that any assumptions on the part of the English Church 
more than of other religious bodies have ever seemed dangerous to 
liberty, and, in a state of complete liberation from the State, the English 
Church would then, just like any other religious community, stand or 
fall simply by its own intrinsic merits, among which the simplicity and 
purity of its doctrine would obviously be exposed to the first and 
sharpest tests. There are some matters, such as abuse on the part of 
ecclesiastical officials of vested rights of property, or of the general 
personal rights of members of the religious community, which must 
always come under the direct cognizance of the civil courts, as through 
the process of the French: appe! comme d’abus. Where points of 
doctrine are involved, the obvious mode is to consult skilled witnesses, 
on the principle cuigue in sud arte credendum. 


“On this principle,” Mr. Joyce observes, “the civil courts of the United 
States sustain by their judgment the faith of each religious society as that 
society holds it, so it be not contrary to public law and decency. They do not 
inquire what is or is not orthodoxy, but what does the society in question hold 
to be orthodoxy? Thus a civil court would uphold on the same day a Pres- 
byterian tribunal in punishing a minister who enforced the necessity of Epis- 
copal ordination, and an Episcopa! tribunal in punishing a clergyman who 
denied the value of that ordinance; a Unitarian society in punishing a 
teacher who maintained the doctrine of the Trinity, aud a Trinitarian society 
in punishing a preacher who opposed it.” 


The history of the English Constitution in relation to the present 
political wants of Continental countries has often been studied by 
foreign jurists and scientific politicians with a thoroughness and acute- 
ness which may well put to shame the thin and party-spirit-ridden 
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treatises of Englishmen themselves. The exhaustive and accurate 
analysis of the whole current and past facts of the English Constitu- 
tion by Dr. Rudolf Gneist7 is an excellent instance of the unrivalled 
power of German investigators in the region of the moral sciences. 
Dr. Rudolf Gneist has for his object to teach his fellow-countrymen 
in Prussia that they must, in their political organization, keep clear of 
the Scylla and Charybdis of worshipping, on the one hand, a phantom 
and nominal “State,” and, on the other, an equally fallacious image of 
a mass of incoherent and competitive interests. Dr. Gneist conceives 
the national temperament in Germany is in favour of cherishing the 
idea of state unity as opposed to that of fragmentary social dislocation, 
and that a great willingness is universally entertained to confide largely 
in state authorities. By those who would, in spite of these tendencies, 
revolutionize the national habits, the example of English “ self-go- 
vernment’’ is largely quoted, and it is the purpose of the doctor to trace 
the real meaning of this term as it presents itself in the history and 
the present form of the English Constitution. He considers that this 
principle of “self-government’’ is indeed the leading fact at the bottom 
of that constitution, that it was exhibited in the military, judiciary, 
police and fiscal obligations existing before the Norman Conquest, 
recognised and controlled by Magna Charta, and forming the origin of 
the growth of parliamentary power. The national peculiarity, however, 
of this idea of “self-government” was that it was always in direct 
connexion with the central government, and that it performed a most 
valuable function in acting as a kind of bridge to bring independent 
and narrow class interests into the view of the larger state life in 
which they all had equally a share. A close argument is entered into 
with Mr. Mill, which brings into the field the whole problem of 
political philosophy, whether a State is merely an ideal construction 
resulting from a mass of separate and contending interests reaching 
such a degree of amalgamation or reconciliation as best they may, or 
whether it possess a distinct and intelligible unity of its own, repre- 
senting the past and future as well as the present, into harmony with 
which the wills and interests of the subject persons have t» be brought 
either by moral discipline or the physical force of law. 

Of all the social questions which peculiarly belong to the present 
age, those touching the true relations of Capital and Labour are among 
the foremost and the most pressing. Mr. Thornton’s investigation of 
all the elements that enter into the labour problem is a really valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the subject. He has an acute sense 
of the real evils calling for remedy, as set out with no small power in 
his chapter on “ Labour’s Canses of Discontent,” and yet he is very 
far from precipitating a solution by any one-sided sympathy either in 
favour of labour or of capital. The number of facts accumulated, 





7 “Verwaltung, Justiz, Rechtsweg, Staatsverwaltung und Selbsverwaltung nach 
Englischen und Deutschen Verhiltnissen.” Von Dr. Rudolf Gneist, Berlin: 
Springer. 1869. ; 

8 “On Labour : its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues: its Actual Present 
and Possible Future. By William Thomas Thornton. London: Macmilian. 1869. 
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both historical and statistical, make an especially valuable portion of 
the work ; and all Mr. Thornton’s writing displays a degree of thought- 
ful impartiality and subdued earnestness, which sets a good example to 
all future speculators in a field only too favourable for the exercise of 
strong passions or ignorant prejudices. Mr. Thornton is at great pains 
to point out what he holds to be the only legitimate “ rights” of capital 
and labour, and in the course of this part of his argument is led into 
a curious controversy with some celebrated opponents on the true com- 
prehension of the term “ justice.”” Mr. Thornton insists that the term 
should be severely limited to doing “ simply all which one is bound in 
duty to do, and abstaining from all which one is bound in duty not to 
do.” We are told that some of Mr. Thornton's friends, as Mr. Mill, 
Professor Cairnes and Mr. Morley, have taken exception to this sense 
of the word, and consider the term “ justice’ to be coextensive with 
“ social virtue.” We have not space here to plunge into this interest- 
ing controversy, in which we partly agree with and partly differ from 
the disputants on both sides. First of all, Mr. Thornton is necessitated 
to retain in his definition the word “duty,” and his opponents are 
entitled to reply that if that word means anything it is every man’s 
duty quite as much to exhibit every “ social virtue” towards his fellows 
as to provide niggardly for their barest and narrowest claims. But 
again, there is no doubt that in common parlance, which, in a matter 
of language, can never be safely overlooked, a constant distinction is 
drawn between doing what is said to be merely just, and what is said 
to be benevolent or philanthropic. Probably this distinction is only 
provisional, and is a kind of tribute to human frailty. ‘There are some 
acts, the omission of which shocks bystanders far more than the omis- 
sion of others does. ‘This is all. The application of all this to the 
labour question is direct and important. “A labourer,’ says Mr. 
Thornton, “ offering his services for hire is simply offering labour for 
sale. No one is bound to accept the offer. No one is under any 
obligation to buy, nor @ fortiori to buy at any particular price. There 
is, therefore, no particular price to which the labourer has a right, or by 
not obtaining which he can be wronged. No price can be proposed 
either to him or by him which can be one whit more fair or just than 
any other price. Any price is just which he agrees to take, and another 
to give, and this, and not one tittle more than this, constitutes his due.” 
We consider that the old logical error crops out here of confounding 
law and morality as well as persons and things. It is a symptom of 
the peculiarly morbid action which has universally infected political 
economists when they have travelled out of their true province into 
questions of social philosophy and general politics. It is on this 
account that the really precious functiuns of political economists are 
neglected in some quarters, and have fallen into disrepute in others. 
If it is a question of law, a capitalist ought to give the greatest price for 
labour he can, by effective pressure brought to bear upon him in one 
way or another, be ultimately compelled to give. If a labourer re- 
ceives less than this he is wronged, and the wrong will speedily be 
avenged. ‘This of course leaves it quite open whether the law be or 
be not an expedient one, and who the authorities are who make it. If 
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it be, on the other hand, a question of morals, a capitalist ought to give 
as much remuneration to the labourer as a due regard to his own fair 
profits and.to the claims of all other persons enable him to give. Any 
payment short of this is immoral, and had best be at once called un- 
Just. Mr. Thornton’s analysis of capital as the produce of past labour 
and his defence of the moral claims of capitalists even in the interests 
of labour itself, is as accurate as could be wished. He recognises the 
necessity and value (especially educational) of Trades Unions, while he 
deplores the excesses and enormities into which they have been 
tempted. To decry such combinations on the ground of these 
abuses would be about as reasonable as to remonstrate against the 
existence of all governments, because most governments have made 
bad laws and waged cruel and unnecessary wars. In investigating the 
prospects of co-operative societies for productive purposes, Mr. Thorn- 
ton is led into an interesting debate of the same nature as the previous 
one, with Mr. Frederick Harrison. The whole argument seems to 
us to supply another proof of the impossibility of treating, with a 
view to social action, economic questions apart from moral and political 
ones. The whole positivist theory of the final relations of capital and 
labour which Mr. Harrison supports is based on the assumption that 
every capitalist will feel himself invested with all the responsibility 
attaching to one of Mr. Thornton’s “ paid managers,” only with a 
great deal more besides, and of a much more elevated kind. Mr. 
Thornton should recognise this, even if he rejects the whole theory. 

It is a great treat to get hold of a really honest and able exposition 
of the principles on which conscientious members of the Conservative 
party rest their position. The mere analysis of personal convictions 
and sincere grappling with political problems implies a semi-conversion 
to Liberalism; and we believe it only needs some more continued 
thought, warmed with the same energy of purpose Lord Lindsay dis- 
plays in his pamphlet on “Conservatism,”® to make his lordship 
shortly write a fiery polemic on the other side. According to Lord 
Lindsay, England has now reached the third inevitable period in all 
national history—that of decline. It is no longer the People, com- 
prising the Aristocracy and the Commons, who combine in their 
struggles against the Crown, nor is it the two parties of Liberty and 
Order who are arrayed against each other. These two periods are those 
of “ growth” and “ maturity.” ‘The period of decline commences from 
the moment when one of these two great parties begins to obtain a 
permanent ascendancy in the councils of the nation ; and it is always 
the Whig or Liberal party that ultimately does so, supported and 
pushed forward by the increasing influence of the masses of the people, 
gradually sharing (as they have a right to share) in the intellectual 
life diffused by education from the central focus of the national intel- 
ligence.” It is the main purpose of good Conservatives to delay the 
inevitable course of this fatal progression. It is the duty of good men 





® ‘Conservatism : its Principle, Policy, and Practice. A Reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Speech at Wigan, 23rd October, 1868,” By Lord Lindsay. London: 
John Murray. 1868. 
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to ally themselves with the Conservative party in this patriotic aim. It 
was no other aim than this which dictated the policy of Mr. Disraeli’s 
government in their extension of the suffrage, and in their attempted 
maintenance of the Irish Church establishment. Necessarily a melan- 
choly pathos hangs about such a treatment of contemporary politics. 
It is difficult to shake off the stifling gloom in order to breathe once 
more the sunny atmosphere of truthful criticism, and of an unflinching 
faith in the absolute identity of order and progress, of knowledge and 
freedom, of universal education and moral enlightenment, not tending 
to chaos, but bringing about a social and political harmony such as the 
world has not yet dreamt of. That the present epoch in modern 
history is a critical one we should be the last to dispute. But it isa 
belief in progress and in man, not a Conservative scepticism, however 
honest, that will alone supply the panacea. 

Mr. Matthew Arrold"® is one of those perplexing writers of whom it 
is difficult to say whether they do infinite good or infinite harm. It 
would cost no more trouble to support the one view of his recent 
papers in the Cornhill Magazine, now republished in a very elegant form, 
than it would to support the other. Without quarrelling about the 
different meanings that may be attached to the word “ culture,” it is 
a great service to draw the attention of Englishmen to what is no 
doubt at present the weakest side of the national character. There is 
plenty of political energy in many quarters, plenty of impetuous push- 
ing, plenty of mechanical contrivance and special knowledge. But 
Mr. Arnold is quite justified in his complaint of a universal want of 
mental suavity, genial toleration, love of ideas, thoughtful sympathy 
with past and alien modes of thought and feeling. Every profession 
has its pet prejudices and works itself to death, or at least, intellec- 
lectual stagnation, in its own narrow region, and even politics are taken 
up not as the summation of all sciences and all arts, but in the same 
temper as any other confined work is taken up, and are therefore 
universally handled in the “ Philistinist’’ way of which Mr. Arnold so 
constantly complains. So far Mr. Arnold’s facts are undeniable, 
and his mournful elegy only too justly called for. But Mr. Arnold, 
we hold, becomes just as much a “ Philistine” in the cause of “ cul- 
ture” or “ sweetness and light,” as any of those whose conduct and 
character he most nervously shrinks from. To shut out all the poli- 
tical landscape except one narrow sunny spot just before one’s eyes, is 
surely “ Philistinism,” if this word means anything; and none the 
less so, because that sunny spot is described in the most exquisitely 
refined language, and all other fields of human action are contemp- 
tuously sneered at. Everybody is agreed that knowledge, taste, high 
moral feeling are the most precious things in the world, and it is the 
main end of all education and political organization to bring about 
their universal prevalence. But it is only children who try to catch 
birds by laying salt on their tails. The Liberals of whom Mr. Arnold 





10 “Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political and Social Criticism.” By 
Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1869. 
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complains see no more good than he does in anarchical riots and 
popular declamation for their own sake. But they recognise, what he 
does not, that a nation must sometimes be stirred into life by beginning 
with what are its lowest wants before it can even become conscious of the 
higher, and that the best fruits of knowledge and taste will perish 
and be frittered away without the stern supporting beams of a wisely 
and firmly-constructed system of political organization. 

The subject of education, which is the politics of the young, has 
quite a different class of obstructions to contend with from those which 
beset the scientific treatment of politics in the Jarger sense of the 
word. No one thinks of denying that some modes of bringing-up 
children to manhood are preferable to other modes, and that observa- 
tion, experience, and precise reasoning are all-sufficient methods of 
infallibly distinguishing the best from the worst modes. Nevertheless, 
though this is admitted with far more explicitness here than in the 
ease of general politics, and though the vision of truth is far less ex- 
posed to obscuration by passion or self-interest, yet, in fact, in no 
department of human affairs is so much left to haphazard as the 
treatment of the young. Mr. Quick,!' in his extremely interesting 
volume of Essays on Educational Reformers, gives us repeated oppor- 
tunities of noticing how very slowly the best accredited doctrines 
become applied to practice in the matter of education. This is not to 
be wondered at when the ignorance and unconscientiousness of the 
generality of parents is considered in connexion with the real per- 
plexities of the subject, and the amount of moral and intellectual 
qualities called for in every really efficient educator. To those who 
really do intend either to secure the effective training of those depen- 
dent upon them, or to promote the adoption of the wisest plans for 
systematic instruction throughout the country, Mr. Quick has rendered 
a great service in bringing into clear relief some of the best things 
said on the subject by such men as Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Jacotot, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Each of these eminent men made 
important contributions to the foundation of a science of education. 
However much they may have differed among themselves, all the 
points of doctrine in which they agreed were far more rational than 
those theories which still maintain a firm footing in this country. 
Thus they refused one and all to look at learning as an unnatural pro- 
cess by which, as by a series of violent artifices, one and another child 
might be metamorphosed into a monster of cleverness, while the 
generality must be dwarfed and ruined. In their eyes learning was 
only the fulfilment of the child’s truest nature: it was the awakening 
to life and exercise of real and present faculties, not the abnormal con- 
juring up of absent and abnormal ones. In this spirit they held that 
everything that associated teaching with harshness, cruelty, dulness, or 
over-exertion, was a sure mark of the utter incompetency of the teacher. 
It may be that some of these great speculators over-estimated the 





ll «Essays on Educational Reformers.” By Robert Herbert Quick, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1868. 
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natural energy and rectitude of the infantine mind, and therefore 
scarcely provided enough for its solicitation and proper discipline, 
Thus Rousseau in his “Emile” was for keeping the intellectual faculties 
inactive as long as possible, even to the period of twelve years old. 
“ Look upon every delay as an advantage: it is gaining a great deal to 
advance without losing anything. Let childhood ripen in children. 
In short, whatever lesson becomes necessary for them, take care not to 
give them to-day if it may be deferred till to-morrow.” Another pas- 
sage of Rousseau’s well deserves being quoted in the present day :— 
“What dangerous prejudices do we not begin to instil, by making 
children take for knowledge words which to them are without meaning ! 
In the very first intelligible sentence with which a child sits down satis- 
fied, in the very first thing he takes upon trust, or learns from otliers 
without himself being convinced of its utility, he loses part of his 
understanding: and he may figure long in the eyes of fools before 
he will be able to repair so considerable a loss.” Perhaps the most 
valuable part of this book, as well as the most interesting, is the account 
of Pestalozzi and his educational system. It was with a warm pa- 
triotic zeal that he devoted his life to educate the humblest of the 
Swiss peasantry, and it was not till after his fiftieth year that he be- 
came famous. He drew an important distinction between accustoming 
a child to regard learning as an evil and to regard it as an exertion. 
He held the view which we believe to be eminently sound, that when- 
ever children are inattentive and take no interest in the lesson, it is 
the teacher who is in fault. “We must adopt a better mode of in- 
struction, by which the children are less left to themselves, less thrown 
upon the unwelcome employment of passive listening, less harshly 
treated for little excusable failings; but more roused by questions, 
animated by illustrations, interested and won by kindness.” We 
think this is an advance upon Rousseau’s laissez-faire principle, though 
the latter proceeded from a like deep and generous insight into all the 
conditions of the problem. Mr. Quick does justice to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s speculations, especially to his general theory of education, 
that “lessons ought to start from the concrete and end in the ab- 
stract,” and that teachers should proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex, should “ begin with but few subjects at once, and, successively 
adding to these, should finally carry on all subjects abreast.” We cer- 
tainly rather incline to Mr. Quick’s class of subjects to be taught at 
first, than to mere physical facts as recommended by Mr. Herberi 
Spencer. Mr. Quick would have a child’s powers of actual observa- 
tion exercised as fully and pleasurably as possible, but would accom- 
pany such exercise with the discreet employment of three reading 
books at the same time: one about animals and things, a poetry book, 
and Asop’s Fables. ‘“ With the first commences a course culminating 
in works of science ; with the second, a series that should lead up to 
Milton and Shakspeare; the third should be succeeded by some of 
our best writers in prose.” 

Some of the most unpretending books often turn out the most valu- 
able. Nothing could be simpler in form and treatment than Mr. 
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Norris’s Occasional Essays on Education,!” and yet, owing to his long 
experience as a Government inspector, and the clearness of his style as 
well as his laborious exactness in collecting facts, this work deserves 
a special share of attention at the present time. All the main problems 
are approached, such as compulsory education, night-schools, middle- 
class schools, higher education for women and technical instruction, 
and light is thrown upon all. Mr. Norris is only in favour of such 
indirect compulsion as would result from extending the Factory Acts 
to agricultural and other labourers, and giving increased effect to the 
Industrial Schools Act and the Out-door Paupers Act. Mr. Norris’s 
objections to direct compulsion are, (1) That from the school point of 
view, it would necessitate an entire revolution in the constitution of our 
schools, the rate and voluntary system killing each other; (2) from 
the parents’ point of view, it would involve (as he explains in some 
detail) a great amount of hardship on the families of our labourers; 
(3) from the legislative point of view, the feeling of the country not 
going with it, such a law would be practically inoperative. This he 
says is the case in Massachusetts and Prussia. 

The “ Personal Experiences’’ of Ubique!’ in the hunting and shooting 
field form a very pleasant, lively book. Many of the facts are valu- 
able, such as the prevalence of oysters on the coasts of China and their 
neglect by the inhabitants. There is an‘airy, wholesome tone about 
the descriptions of hunting in the American prairies, fishing in China 
and Gibraltar, shooting in Barbary, which betrays a genial love of exer- 
cise and of natural objects, without any of the coarse brutality which 
so often defaces books on sporting. Indeed the main charm of Ubique’s 
writing is the care and love of animal life it displays throughout. 

The election of General Grant to the Presidentship of the United 
States has given a personal no less than a pelitical and historical in- 
terest to the story of the suppression of the Rebellion in the Southern 
States. In Mr. Cannon’s work! on the history of the last year of the 
war the reader can refresh his memory about the general course of the 
“ Army of the Potomac” and of “Sherman’s Army,” the latter com- 
posed of three armies rolled into one and exhibiting a total strength 
of 98,797 men and 254 guns. Some interesting particulars are sup- 
plied us about the early life of General Grant. He was born in 1822 
and brought up first at a village séhool in Ohio, and then at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. He afterwards rose to be a lieutenant 
in the 4th United States Infantry and assisted in a victorious cam- 
paign in Northern Mexico. “Captain Robert KE. Lee,” then in his 
thirty-ninth year, while Grant was in his twenty-fifth, also did gallant 
service on the same occasion. Grant withdrew from the army in 1854 
and retired to St. Louis, where he seems to have endeavoured to do 





2 «The Education of the People our Weak Point and our Strength. Occa- 
sional Essays.” By J.P. Norris, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 

3 «Gun, Rod, and Saddle. Personal Experiences.” By Ubique. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1869. ‘ - 

4“ History of Grant’s Campaign for the Capture of Richmond.” By John 
Cannon. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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something for a living by supplying the vicinity with wood, and many 
of the citizens of Carondelet, a village adjoining St. Louis, are said to 
remember Grant dressed in a plain farmer’s garb, delivering a load at 
their outhouses. On the breaking out of the rebellion, Grant, with 
other trained soldiers, rose at once to importance. 

The history of the Australian colonies, and especially Victoria, might 
suffice to writers on economics and the science of government as a 
series of illustrations of every one of their principles. There are three 
periods in the history of Victoria in which the political problems and 
the state of society Sok been entirely distinct. The great value of 
Mr. Booth’s work on “ Another England”! is in calling to mind the 
events of the first two of these periods, that before the gold discoveries 
and that extending over the ten years following. ‘The more recent 
politics of Victoria are familiar to Englishmen, though their actual 
nature is still much misapprehended. The first difficulties in the way 
of the development of Victoria were its dependence on New South 
Wales and the constant influx of convicts with tickets-of-leave, accom- 
panied with a real want of sufficient population. In general respects 
the country was prosperous. Money was not made rapidly, but com- 
fort abounded; and to this day, we are told, “the old settlers look 
back with regret to the old days before the gold, when they had neither 
troubles nor cares, save such ordinary ones as always attend humanity.” 
The trades of the colony prospered; hides and tallow had a good 
market, and in Melbourne all the appliances and conveniences of a 
second-rate English country town were easily obtainable. Hotels and 
publichouses abounded, and whenever a ship came from England, or 
the wool came down the country, Melbourne held high holiday. 
Churches multiplied, and religious feeling on certain occasions became 
intense. Mr. Booth gives quite a vivid description of the state of 
things, or rather the paroxysm of things, during the first few years 
after the gold discoveries. Every ordinary interest was suspended, 
every employment, trade, and profession merged into that of gold- 
digger. Swarms of foreigners wholly unadapted for a life of coloniza- 
tion infested the country, and a very unequal combat was waged be- 
tween the feeble forces of government insisting upon the payment of 
the licence of 30s. a month and endeavouring to maintain order, 
and the wholly lawless and reckless habits of the heterogencous 
strangers, who had only the most slender and transient concern in the 
welfare of any one but themselves. Side by side, however, with this 
spasmodic movement new sources of interest far more wholesome and 
promising were gradually making themselves felt. After a time gold 
was not absolutely to be had for the asking. ‘'The majority of those 
who went to Victoria for a ‘spell’ at gold-digging found it incumbent 
upon them to a up with very little gold and a great deal of hardship.” 
The main problem now for them as for all the native population was 
how to make themselves “homes.” The squatting interest was natu- 
rally opposed to the growth of an agricultural interest, as the long 





8 “‘Another England: Life, Living, Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria,” 
By E. Corton Booth, London; Virtue. 1869. 
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“runs” for sheep would have to be broken up and restricted in favour 
of farms, should such be multiplied. The main political question was 
now how to construct a wise and just land-law, so as to provide equi- 
tably for the claims of (1) those who were already in recognised possession 
of nearly the whole land of the colony, (2) those who wished to culti- 
vate small portions of this land, and (3) the Government. The last 
attempt made in this direction has been the Act of 1865, which, fol- 
lowing out the joint allotment and selection policy of previous acts, 
by the.42nd section carries further than any previous acts the principles 
of free selection of land in the neighbourhood of a gold-field to the 
extent of twenty, and afterwards eighty, acres. Already 400,000 acres 
of land are held by settlers under the 42nd section of the Land Act, 
and the result has been, in Mr. Booth’s opinion, all that could be 
desired. This work is full of information, but when Mr. Booth touches 
on politics he shows himself to be a sympathizer with the M’Culloch 
ministry, a fact which must be borne in mind in criticising his views 
on matters which have become violent party questions. 

There is something peculiarly charming in the partly historical, 
partly gossiping nature of an antiquarian book when written by one 
who loves and thoroughly understands his subject. Such a book 
is eminently “Feudal Castles in France.’’!® Architecture, feudal 
history, royal and familiar names, little tales of love and finesse, and 
greater ones of war and politics, all have centres of interest in such 
names as the Castle of Amboise, Loches, Chaumont, Chambord, Ram- 
bouillet (Napoleon’s favourite residence, and where in 1811 he organized 
a plan for breeding and rearing Merino sheep in France) and Blois. 
There is no pleasanter way of imbibing desultory history than in con- 
nexion with such places as these. 

We are so accustomed in Western Europe to hear unscrupulous 
abuse of Turkish administration, that it is rather refreshing to meet 
with a bold and thorough-going defence of the Turkish and Mahom- 
medan rule and social state, as contrasted with what is found among 
the Russians and members of the Greek Church. Captain St. Clair 
and Mr. Charles Brophy have given us a very interesting volume,!7 
containing an account of some time passed in a Christian village 
amongst the hills of the Balkan, where they learned to know “the 
Bulgarian reyah better than if they had resided for twenty years in 
atown.” The chief argument of the book has for its object to prove 
that the Christian inhabitant of Bulgaria is a lazy, worthless, dissi- 
pated wretch, and owes all his misery to his own vices, and not to the 
Turkish Government. “In our opinion one of the gravest economical 
faults, or perhaps even crimes, of the Turkish Government is the un- 
bounded licence which its mistaken generosity has granted to its 
Christian subjects. Work is the law of humanity: yet the twelve 








16 « Weudal Castles, of France (Western Provinces).” By the Author of 
‘Flemish Interiors.” London : ——— and Hall, 1869. 

7 « A Residence in Bulgaria; or, Notes on the Resources and Administration 
of Turkey.” By S. G. B. St, Clair, Capt., and Charles A. Brophy. London: 
John Murray. 1869, 
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millions of Christian subjects of the Sultan escape this elsewhere 
universal necessity by the lenity of a government which Europe has 
been taught to consider tyrannical and oppressive.” If the rayah is 
not rich, we are told that it is the fault of his own laziness, and of the 
185 feast days of the Greek calendar. The Christian Church in Turkey 
is described as being what that of Europe was during the darkest ages 
before the Reformation, and a comparison between the morals, educa- 
tion, and honesty of the two peoples, Turks and rayahs, is said to be 
most unfavourable to the latter. It is not true that the Bulgarians 
have any wish to be united to Russia. What has been alleged on this 
topic, even when proceeding from genuine Bulgarians, is said to be 
only the exponent of the views of a small party who are themselves in- 
‘terested in propagating such sentiments. Independence such as that 
of the Principalities, union with Servia, annexation to Greece even— 
such are only political cries of small bands of agitators, and not 
changes for which the rayah does really wish. The true wishes of the 
rayah are confined to the removal of a few petty grievances which 
equally affect his Mussulman fellow-subjects. “ What his friends wish 
for him is sufficiently well known in England from the newspapers of 
Russia, and one or two other countries, and diplomatic reports.” 

Any fresh and lively account of travels in a foreign country, how- 
ever well known and often described, is always readable. Mr. Smith 
has contrived to make his two little volumes on what he calls, perhaps 
by an euphemism, “The Attractions of the Nile,’’® especially so. 
Among these attractions he includes the formidable rebellion which 
blazed out in Upper Egypt during the months of February and March, 
1865, and with which he came into rather inconvenient personal con- 
tact. The facts of this rebellion are little known in England, and 
what Mr. Smith tells us about its causes and the mode of its sup- 
pression, tend to throw considerable light on the existing social state 
of the disaffected population. The primary cause seems to have been 
a severe cattle-plague, which had destroyed to the amount of 98 per 
cent. of the whole cattle in Egypt. This not only implied the loss of 
a material portion of the wealth of the people, but also prevented the 
working of the sakias or water-wheels used for irrigating the land. 
Then there being no longer enough men for drawing the primitive 
ploughs, the inevitable consequence was that a very large proportion of 
land was thrown out of cultivation, and famine, or at any rate extreme 
scarcity, was the result. Another cause of dissatisfaction was the system 
of tenure of land, of which the Pasha owns the fee-simple, and dis- 
possesses the hereditary occupier at his will. The system of forced 
labour, which is only another name for slave-labour, is also one of 
which the labourers have reasonably the greatest abhorrence, and which 
leads in practice to iniquities and destruction of human life which 
might well justify as well as cause a revolution. ‘The more immediate 
occasion of this revolt was a quarrel between the Muslims and the 
Copts, brought about by the alleged attempt of a Copt to convert a 
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Muslim slave to Christianity. The excitement attending the close of 
the fast of Ramadan and the preparations for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, further wrought up the spirit of the people to fanatical frenzy. 
The Pasha’s mode of suppressing the revolt was unique and effective. 
He set off in person with several thousand troops, and, on arriving at 
the spot, at once executed five hundred men, two hundred of whom 
were shot, two hundred beheaded, and one hundred hung. He fired 
the villages and gave directions to shoot the rebels, as, compelled by 
hunger or thirst, they approached. The oppressed condition of the 
Egyptian peasantry is further confirmed by Mr. Hopley, who, together 
with much other entertaining matter gathered during Ezyptian 
travel,!9 speaks of the harsh and excessive taxation enforced by the 
Pasha, and the greater apparent rigour of it due to the taxes being 
levied in kind, there being no coinage in the country. 

The story of the captives in Abyssinia” is one that has many im- 
portant relations over and above the particular sources of pathetic 
interest that gather round every tale of human suffering and wrong. 
Mr. Stern, who gives an afflicting enough picture of the physical suf- 
fering and mental agony to which the captives were subjected, is not 
unaware of the aspects of nobleness by which even Theodore was 
marked off from common men. He wag born in 1822, and in early 
life, like King David, organized a band of freebooters, consisting of 
seventy men. After a time, disgusted with a freebooter’s precarious 
vocation, he left “the feverish wilds” in the undisturbed possession of 
the natives, and reappeared on his own native soil, from which he had 
fled. The squabbles and conflicts between the ruling chiefs inflamed 
the towering ambition of the retired robber, and he began to cherish 
the schemes of aggrandizement which finally won him his kingdom. 
Mr. Stern’s work is full of stirring and interesting details, but the 
question still remains to be answered whether Theodore was not an 
important link in the chain of Abyssinian civilization, which could not be 
violently displaced without that civilization being indefinitely retarded. 

Herr Jobler’s work on Nazareth is a curious specimen at once of the 
peculiarities and the advantages of the German notion of intense spe- 
cialization of labour. We have here the picture of a man deeply inte- 
rested in the associations of Palestine, and who, he tells us, has pub- 
lished speculations on the birthplace of Christ, and on the site of the 
Crucifixion and of the Holy Sepulchre, who now selects one particular 
district of the whole country, and devotes a book to giving every pos- 
sible detail, physical, social, and political about that special district. 
It affords a kind of photographic portrait of the existing condition of 
Syria, the value of which is immense, and yet which none but a labo- 
rious German could supply. Thus we are told that the language of 
the district is Arabic, but rather varying from that spoken in Damas- 





19 “Under Egyptian Palms; or, Three Bachelors’ Journeying on the Nile.” 
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20 «The Captive Missionary: being an Account of the Country and People of 
Abyssinia.” By the Rev. Henry A. Stern. London : Cassell and Co. 
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cus. The Franciscans introduced the lingua franca. The customs 
of the country, as well as the government, have undergone many dis- 
tinct changes. Nazareth is now a district in the pashalik of Akka, 
and contains nineteen inhabited villages. Christians form the majority 
of the population, and so enjoy more freedom than where they are 
outnumbered by Mahommedans. ‘There is much curious historical 
information in this little book. 

The wer in Paraguay has made very acceptable the experiences 
of any intelligent traveller in the republican provinces of South 
America, Mr. Hadfield’s work on Brazil and the River Plate” tells 
us a great deal about the commercial and social condition of the 
countries he visited, which is of extreme interest both for the politician 
and the intending colonist. Mr. Hadfield has a strong opinion about 
the character of Lopez II., upon whom European attention has been 
recently concentrated. His father, Don Carlos Lopez, a lawyer, suc- 
ceeded the Dictator Francia in 1840, but “if any difference existed 
between the position of Lopez and Francia, it was simply that the 
iron rod of the latter was gilded and painted in the grasp of the 
former.” The government of Lopez II. has been equally despotic 
with that of his father, and a policy of isolation and monopoly has 
been persistently observed. Public opinion has no existence, and the 
only paper published in Paraguay is the official organ edited by the 
Dictator himself. Mr. Hadfield goes on to say that the greater part 
of his reign has been devoted to the steady accumulation of military 
and naval stores, the organization of an army out of all proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants, and the erection of strong fortresses. 
The object was to bring the whole of the River Plate under the terror 
of a Guarani-Indian subjection. 

A guide-book is never a cheerful book for those to look into who 
are not thinking of moving from home. But it is quite necessary that 
those at home should criticise such works, or they might run a risk of 
escaping this bracing discipline altogether. Mr. Ball’s “ Guide to the 
Eastern Alps’’** seems as if it could court any amount of the most 
leisurely investigation, as it is full of most precise and detailed infor- 
mation, given in a very compressed space, and accompanied with excel- 
lent maps and diagrams. We cannot conceive what a guide-book 
could want more. 

Major Bell*4 prefaces an important investigation of the claims and 
alleged injuries of the living representatives of the Nawabs of the Car- 
natic by saying, ‘“ If India, by common consent of all political parties, 
is a great Parliamentary bore, the greatest possible Parliamentary bore 
must surely be the case of Prince Azeem Jah.” It is Major Bell’s 
object to establish that the East India Company took possession of the 





*2 “Brazil and the River Plate in 1868.” By William Hadfield. London: 
Bates and Co. 1869. 

*3 “A Guide to the Eastern Alps.” By John Ball, M.I.R.A. London: 
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** “The Great Parliamentary Bore.’ By Major Evans Bell. London: 
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Carnatic territories under the treaty of 1801, solely for the purpose of 
civil and military administration and exclusive management, and that 
no annexation of territory took place under that treaty, nor has right- 
fully taken place since. A certain share of the revenues was guaran- 
teed to the Nawab for his maintenance and the support of his dignity. 
Major Bell gives a large mass of evidence to prove that in spite of this 
engagement, the uniform policy of the English Government in reference 
to the representatives of the Nawab has been one of dethronement, 
defamation, and pillage. The latest act complained of is, that after the 
sum of 150,000/, for the payment of Prince Azeem Jah’s debts had 
been granted as a concession to public clamour in favour of justice, 
four-fifths of this sum was appropriated to the payment of “ unsecured 
debts,” the payment of which devolved properly upon the English 
Government, and which never produced nor could produce the slightest 
pressure on his Highness or any member of his family. 

The history of the construction of railways in India, and of the dif- 
ficulties, financial and geographical, they have had to contend with, 
forms an instructive contribution to the solution of the whole modern 
railway problem. Captain Davidson has done good service by the 
precise and extensive information he has collected on the early ob- 
stacles which beset railway enterprise in India, and on the actual con- 
dition of the main systems of railway communication at the present 
time. From his vantage-ground as deputy-consulting-engineer for 
railways to the Government of Bengal, Captain Davidson has bestowed 
attention upon a vast number of seemingly minute matters, the engi- 
neering and commercial importance of which might well have escaped 
the notice of a less practised eye. On the first official recogni- 
tion, in 1845, by the Court ‘of Directors of the desirability of railways 
for India, certain peculiar difliculties, we are told, presented them- 
selves not common to railroads in other countries. Such were (1) 
periodical rains and inundations; (2) the continued action of violent 
winds and the influence of a vertical sun; (3) the ravages of insects 
and vermin upon timber and earthwork; (4) the destructive effect of 
the spontaneous vegetation of underwood upon earth and brickwork ; 
(5) the unenclosed and unprotected tracts of country through which 
railroads would pass; and (6) the difficulty and expense of securing 
the services of competent and trustworthy engineers. A committee 
of engineers pronounced these difficulties not insuperable, and pointed 
out how they might be successfully encountered. With respect to 
the financial obstacles, it took no less than four years and a half to 
bring the Board of Control to terms with the Court of Directors. The 
result was, that the East India Company agreed to guarantee 5 per 
cent. on all sums paid with their permission into their treasury as long 
as a railway company should continue to possess the railway: that if 
there should be any loss in working the line the railway company 
should bear it, but should be at liberty to give it up to the East India 
Company at any time they pleased on giving six months’ notice of 
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their intention, and should then obtain repayment of the actual 
capital expended on the construction of the line, plant, and rolling 
stock. The Indian railways were almost exempt from parliamentary 
and‘legal expenses, and the land was given by Government. ‘Thus the 
main cost was determined by the rates at which labour could be ob- 
tained and material purchased. It appears that the great cost of 
freight from England and of the inland transport of iron work, the 
difficulty and expense of procuring sleepers, and the high rate of wages 
and salaries to European superintendents and artisans, have disap- 
pointed the expectations of the probable cheapness with which the lines 
could be constructed. 

In reconsidering the proper policy of England towards such coun- 
tries as China, it is well that every view of the question should be 
adequately represented. It cannot be said that Mr. Sinnett has been 
unequal or unfaithful to his mission as an advocate of the strictly 
English and European interests involved.* His appeal is indeed free 
from the transparent vulgarity, selfishness, and brutality which distin- 
guished the champions of forcible commerée in the Palmerstonian pe- 
riod. Nevertheless, it is Mr. Sinnett’s opinion that the Chinese must 
be ready, in spite of themselves, to adopt the European type of indus- 
trial civilization with as little delay as possible. ‘lhe mandarins and 
the present Government, rather than the main body of the people, are 
alleged to be the main obstacles in the way of commercial renovation. 
Mr. Sinnett notices that the assistance rendered by the English and 
French during the late rebellion has established an irresistible claim to 
the submission of the Chinese authorities. ‘“ An essential part of any 
comprehensive scheme for the internal development of the Chinese em- 
pire will be the establishment in that country of a moveable field 
force within our own control.’”’ “ An Indian force, 5000 strong, officered 
by Europeans, could do anything in China.” We believe it could. 

The “ Narrative of the Cruelties inflicted on Friends” in North 
Carolina because of their persistent refusal to bear arms on the seces- 
sion of that State, is interesting on many accounts.”7 It displays 
magnificent instanées of personal heroism, which encountered death 
and the most vindictive and torturing persecutions rather than abjure 
principles—peculiar, and, as we believe, mistaken as those principles are. 
The pamphlet contains much curious and first-hand evidence on the 
condition of North Carolina during the war, and on the. historic rela- 
tions of the Quaker body to the slave question. 

The struggle between the two parties in favour of having the New 
Law Courts on what is called the “ Carey-street Site” and the “ ‘Thames 
Embankment Site,” is helped on its dreary way by Mr. Cochrane, in a 
letter to Mr, Layard, M.P.*8 It seems to us chiefly a question for 


6 “Our Policy in China.” By Alfred PercySinnett. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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fulness to the Christian View of the Unlawfulness of War.” London: Edward 
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*8 “The Thames Embankment and the New Law Courts: a Letter addressed 
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architects, and it is to be regretted that such a matter of publié taste 
and convenience should be torn in pieces by rival petitioners or self; 
interested corporations. 

A “Statistical Examination of the Decrease of Drunkards”®? goes 
to prove that a great social reform has recently been brought about in 
the matter of intemperance. We trust it has, and are even willing to 
give the teetotalists much of the credit of it, for whatever evil at- 
taches to their method, their self-denying energy is beyond praise. 

There are many points of view from which the civic and political 
history of the City of London may be regarded, according as the pur- 
pose of the investigation is that of the antiquarian, the social philo- 
sopher, or the general politician. In his account of the History, 
Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of the City of London, Mr. 
Norton has contrived to satisfy most agreeably the wants of all these 
classes of readers. A very interesting part of his work is his enume- 
ration and precise account of all the charters granted to the City of 
London, commencing with the very limited one of William the Con- 
queror, which merely promised the citizens “ they should be law-worthy 
as they were in the days of Edward, and that each child should be his 
father’s heir after his father’s days.’ “And I will not suffer that any man 
command you any wrong. God keep you.” Mr. Norton explains the word 
“ seot,”,of which we have heard a good deal of late, to signify “a rate- 
able contribution,” and especially that which was levied for the common 
purposes of the borough. Paying “scot” became the distinguishing 
criterion of a full and complete citizen. But it is vain now to inquire, 
says Mr. Norton, what the ancient scoé¢ rates in cities specifically were, 
since, in the reign of James I. and in subsequent reigns, when the 
nature of these rates first began to be in question in order to establish 
the common-law rights of voting, Parliament could not discover their 
precise meaning. In reviewing the history of the civic elective fran- 
chises this work contains much interesting information on the modes in 
which the franchise became extended to persons neither trading nor re- 
siding within the limits of the City, through the companies acquiring 
the habit of admitting “to the freedom of such associations, and even- 
tually to the rank of liverymen, whomever they thought fit, without 
regard to his being either a tradesman or a householder, either within 
the City or elsewhere.” 

Those who prefer a lighter work than Mr. Norton’s, and yet one 
equally good and even valuable in its own way, will find it in Mr. 
Howitt’s “ Northern Heights of London.’”*! They will be surprised 
how much of English history and of the lives of the most cherished 
Englishmen is associated with the immediate neighbourhood of 
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London. For instance, it is not known to every one how very real 
and emphatic a character was Sir Richard Whittington, who, in the 
reign of Edward III., made the king a present of 10,000/., and enter- 
tained Henry V. and his queen at Guildhall, himself discharging the 
king’s debts for the payment of his soldiers in France, to the amount 
of 60,0007. He furthermore built almshouses, a library, church, and 
college; rebuilt Newgate, repaired Guildhall, and endowed Christ- 
church with a considerable sum. 

The political and social history of the Isle of Wight,** together with 
a descriptive view of the present state of the island, illustrated with 
excellent photographs, is an interesting contribution to our patriotic 
literature. Mr. Ware seems inclined to the belief that, so far from 
the island having been inhabited by savages in the time of the Roman 
invasion, it was then in a state of very advanced civilization, and had 
been the first place peopled by civilized colonists from Southern 
Europe. 

The “ Statesman’s Year-Book”’ for 1869,%° is a most useful book to 
have at hand, containing as it does in a brief space all the outer facts, 
= political, mercantile, and historical of every country in the 
world. 

In Professor Latte’s essay** which gained the prize‘of the Milan Insti- 
tute of Science and Literature, the author treats at considerable, length 
the subject of land mortgage banks, more especially with reference to 
Italy, attributing the scanty results of these institutions at present 
to the principles of protection there prevalent, and the ignorance of 
the agricultural classes. He insists that the greatest possible deve- 
lopment should be given to these institutions, and that while full 
liberty is secured to them of issuing paper to the full amount of the loans 
effected, the two functions of the banks, as mortgage banks and banks 
of issue, should be kept distinct ; and the borrower should receive the 
amount of his loan in cash. He recommends also that Government 
and private individuals should take every means of multiplying 
guarantee societies and savings banks for the farmers in connexion 
with the chief town of each province. The latter half of the work 
contains a collection of documents and statistics relative to the banks 
of Switzerland, England, Prussia, and Russia, and a sketch of a Savings 
Bank Bill embodying the auther’s views. 

We have always thought that geography, apart from its strictly 
physical or historical relations, was either an impossible science (if it 
be one) to teach, or not worth teaching. However, good and comprehen- 
sive books of reference are absolutely needed both for young and old. 
Such a book is Mr. Bevan’s “Student’s Manual,’5 which is full of all 
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kinds of facts, political, religious, commercial, no less than strictly 
topographical. Another very useful work is Mr. Keith Johnston’s 
Shilling Atlas,3° which for many purposes serves just as well as the 
most unwieldy and expensive charts. Cassell’s “ Primary Series,” and 
“Technical Series,’’87 are also a very improved kind of elementary edu- 
cational works—cheap, simple, and copious. 





SCIENCE. 


DE FONVIELLE’S “ Astronomie Moderne ”” is a curious book 
. asa French production. The Minister of Public Instruction, as 
is well known, commissioned certain savants to prepare reports on the 
progress which their respective sciences had lately made in France ; our 
author’s anger seems to have been excited by this piece of exclusiveness, 
and he not only maintains that such a treatment is unworthy of such 
subjects, as science is cosmopolitan, and its votaries “ citizens of the 
universe,” but that, in astronomy, at all events, France is at present 
far behind other nations. He illustrates his views of the shortcomings 
of modern French astronomers by certain examples, into the considera- 
tion of which we need not follow him. 

We can do no more than call the reader’s attention to the publica- 
tion of a seventh revised and enlarged edition of Professor J. Miiller’s 
well-known “Text-book of Physies,’’* originally founded upon the 
great French work of Pouillet. Asa text-book it must be regarded 
as exhaustive, and it deals so fully with all experimental and practical 
points, and these are so admirably illustrated with figures, that the 
student could hardly wish for a better book of reference. 

M. Becquerel’s “ ‘Treatise on Light’ is also one which deals chiefly, 
indeed almost exclusively, with the experimental side of the subject. 
The author takes the undulatory theory for granted, and devotes his 
attention solely to the sources and properties of light, and its effects 
upon various bodies. The first volume of the work treats of the 
former class of phenomena, describing the various means by which 
light is produced, and the methods of its analysis, especial prominence 
being given to the spectroscopic results of recent investigations. ‘The 
second volume is devoted to the effects produced by this agent, espe- 
cially its chemical and physiological influence. The phenomena of vision 





36 “ Keith Johnston’s Shilling Atlas of Modern Geography.” Edinburgh : 
Johnston. 1869. 

37 « Cagsell’s Primary Series.” London: Cassell. 

‘* Cassell’s Technical Series.” London: Cassell. 

1 «67 Astronomie Moderne.” Par W. de fonvielle. Small 8vo. Paris: Bailliére, 
1869, 
2 ‘¢Miiller-Pouillet’s Lehrbuch der Physik und Meteorologie.” Siebente Auf- 
lage. Two Vols. 8vo. Brunswick: Vieweg. 1868. 

3 “La Lumitre, ses Causes et ses Effets.” Par M. Edmond Becquerel. Two 
Vols. 8vo, Paris: Firmin Didot. 1868. 
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are also explained under this head. The work is illustrated with 
numerous good woodcuts, and with several plates, the latter including 
some excellent representations of various spectra. 

The seventh volume of the collected works of M. Verdet,* contains 
the first portion of his treatment of the mechanical theory of heat, 
and forms a most valuable treatise upon this interesting and important 
subject. It consists in the first place of two lectures delivered by M. 
Verdet before the Chemical Society of Paris, and these are followed by 
a formal treatise compiled from the notes of his lectures at the Sorbonne 
by his pupils MM. Prudhon and Violle. In this, certain preliminary 
notions on the principles of mechanics and of the study of the pheno- 
mena of heat are first laid down, the principle of the equivalence 
of heat and work is then fully developed, and this principle is then 
applied and illustrated by an analysis of the phenomena presented by 
gases. In a subsequent section Carnot’s theory is explained, with the 
demonstration given of it by Clausius, and this is followed by the dis- 
cussion of various applications of the mechanical theory of heat. 
Elaborate equations are given throughout the work. 

We can only call attention to the publication of the first part of a 
new edition of Dr. Bremiker’s “ Logarithmic 'Tables,’® containing the 
logarithms of the simple numbers from 1 to 100,000. 

The multitude of new chemical manuals and new editions of old ones 
which. have recently been issued, must render the student’s choice 
somewhat embarrassing, especially as each writer has usually a favourite 
theory of his own as to the constitution of chemical compounds, which 
pervades all his teaching, and sometimes separates it widely from that 
of other writers of equal eminence. Professor Williamson’s theoretical 
views are moderate, and his little text-book,® of which a second edition 
has recently appeared, may be used with great advantage by young 
students. 

It may be a question with many how far the system of getting up 
subjects specially for examinations, so common in the present day, is a 
beneficial one, but if it called forth many such excellent elementary 
treatises as Professor Guthrie’s ‘“‘ Elements of Heat and of Non-metallic 
Chemistry,’”’ we should be inclined to answer the question in the affir- 
mative. Professor Guthrie’s little volume is designed “ especially for 
candidates for the matriculation pass-examinations of the University 
of London,” and contains, he says, little more information than is “ re- 
quired for the chemical branch of that examination.”’ It is, however, 
so clearly expressed, and so judiciously arranged, that it will form an 
admirable manual for the young student in all that relates to the laws 


4 “Théorie Mécanique de la Chaleur.” Par E. Verdet. Publié par MM. Prud- 
hon et Viollee TomeI, 8vo. Paris: V. Masson et fils. 1868. 

5 “ Logarithmisch-Trigonometrischen Tafeln, mit sechs Decimalstellen.’ Von 
Dr. C. Bremiker. New Edition. Part I. 8vo. Berlin: Nicolaische Buch- 
handlung. 1868. 

6 “*Chemistry for Students.” By Alex. W. Williamson, F.R.S., &c, Small 
8vo. London: Macmillan & Co, 1868. 

7 “The Elements of Heat and of Non-Metallic Chemistry.” By Frederick 
Guthrie, B,A., Ph.D., &. Small 8vo. London: Van Voorst. 1868. 
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and properties of heat and the chemistry of the non-metallic elements. 
The explanations and exemplifications of the equations employed in 
working out problems relating to the effects of heat are especially 
clear. 

In Mr. Bristow’s English edition’ of M. Simonin’s “ Underground 
Life” we have a very elaborate and popular account of matters connected 
with mines, miners, and mining. About one-half of this large and 
handsome volume is devoted to the very important subject of coal, the 
origin and distribution of which are described and illustrated by 
woodcuts of fossils, and by maps of various districts, geologically 
coloured. The modes of working for coal, the arrangements of the 
mines, the manner in which the workers live in different districts, the 
means by which they ascend and descend in the shafts, and the nature 
of their employments in the mines, are all described in considerable 
detail, and profusely illustrated by means of beautifully-executed 
engravings ; but, unfortunately, the taste for what are now-a-days de- 
nominated “sensation” incidents has led the author into dwelling, 
somewhat unnecessarily, upon the accidents to which colliers are so 
especially liable, and to devote several of his most striking illustrations 
to them. We may notice the representations of an explosion of fire- 
damp, that of the falling in of the roof of a coal-mine, and especially 
that of a flooded mine, as fancy pictures which might have been sup- 
pressed with great advantage. In a second section of his book the 
author treats of metalliferous mines, and the modes of working them, 
and of reducing the ores; but in this he follows rather a historical and 
geographical arrangement of his subject-matter than one founded upon 
the different metals treated of. In a third part he treats of the sources 
of gems and precious stones. The whole work is interspersed with 
anecdotes and details, which render it exceedingly interesting, without 
detracting from its scientific value. The illustrations, as already 
stated, consist chiefly of woodcuts representing mining scenes and 
apparatus, and the people engaged in mining pursuits, and coloured 
geological maps and sections; but besides these there are several 
coloured plates of minerals of various kinds, 

Dr. Haughton’s “ Three Kingdoms of Nature’ is an attempt, and 
not altogether an unsuccessful one, to fulfil what, in the present state 
of science, must be regarded as a somewhat ambitious design, namely, 
to give a general outline of the sciences of mineralogy, botany, and 
zoology, within the compass of a small volume of about 400 pages. 
The treatises are necessarily very brief, but by judicious management 
a very fair sketch of the principles of mineralogy and botany is given. 
The zoology is less satisfactory, and contains some very queer state- 
ments, especially in that constant stumbling-block for the general 
zoologist, the entomological portion. 





8 “Underground Life; or, Mines and Miners.” By L. Simonin. Translated, 
adapted to the present state of British Mining, and edited by H. W. Bristow, 
F.R.S. 8vo. London: Chapman & Hall. 1869. 

® “The Three Kingdoms of Nature briefly described.”” By the Rev. 8. Haugh- 
ton, F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. Small 8vo, ndon : Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
1869, 
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We are somewhat puzzled to understand on what principle or for 
what purpose the two portions of Mrs. Somerville’s work “On Mole- 
cular and Microscopic Science,’ have been brought together. Under 
the first head she treats of the molecules of matter, the relations of 
force and matter, spectrum analysis in all its ramifications, the 
atomic theory, and the utilization of waste substances; whilst under 
the second we have a description of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, with especial reference to their lower forms and to those portions 
of their structure which require the microscope for their investiga- 
tion. This second portion occupies at least three-fourths of the two 
volumes. It is not always perfectly accurate in its statements, which 
is to be regretted, as the work contains a great amount of highly in- 
teresting matter. It is abundantly illustrated with good woodcuts. 

There are few parts of the world of which we know less, but of the 
beauty and interest of which we have higher ideas, than that remark- 
able chain of islands stretching across the Indian ocean from the 
south of the Asiatic continent nearly to the northern point of 
Australia. By most of us these islands are regarded as presenting in 
their different parts scenes of almost unequalled grandeur and of the 
most fairy-like beauty, but of the human inhabitants of this earthly 
paradise our notions are generally far less favourable, the common im- 
pression being that they are for the most part either cheats, thieves, 
cut-throats, or pirates, from the cradle to the grave. Mr. Wallace, 
whose eight yeurs’ experience in the Eastern Archipelago entitles 
him to speak with authority, fully confirms?! our popular notion as to 
the beautiful scenery and the luxuriant abundance of vegetable and 
animal life presented by these splendid tropical islands; but his 
account of the human inhabitants is by no means so favourable. 
His volumes contain a very pleasant if rather gossiping account of his 
personal adventures and experience, interspersed with many references 
to natural history subjects, the study of which constituted the prin- 
cipal object of his journey to these “ uttermost parts of the earth.” 
It was upon this journey, as is well known to scientific naturalists, 
that Mr. Wallace arrived at those conclusions upon the origin of species 
which, when embodied by him in a paper communicated to the Lin- 
nean Society, proved to be so near akin to the theory of Mr. Darwin, 
that the latter great naturalist was urged by his friends to lose no 
time in the publication of his own views, lest the results of his labours 
of long years should be forestalled. All, or nearly all the more im- 
portant matters of natural history treated of by Mr. Wallace bear 
more or less in the same direction ; as, for example, his observations 
upon “mimicry” in animals which have already been published by 
him in an admirable article contributed to this Review,—his remarks 
upon the distribution of animals in the two great provinces into which 
he divides the Indian Archipelago, and his researc!ics upon the magni- 





20 On Molecular and Microscopic Science,”’ By Mary Somerville. Two 
Vols, 8vo. London: Murray. 1869. 

1 “The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise.” A Narrative of Travels, with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred 
Russell Wallace. Two Vols. 8vo. London: Macmillan, 1869. 
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ficent Papilionide of this region, with their curious representative forms 
in different islands, and the singular polymorphism which prevails in 
the sexes of some of them. Of all these matters, which have already 
been discussed by our author in papers published in scientific periodi- 
cals, we find a more popular account in his volumes of travels, as also 
of some other matters of interest, such as the natural history of the 
great man-like ape, the orang-utan or mias of Borneo, and the magnifi- 
cent birds of paradise of the more eastern islands. Mr. Wallace con- 
cludes with a chapter on the ethnology of these islands, which contains 
much interesting information. 

The young entomologist ought to thank Mr. Newman for the 
“ History of British Moths,”!? which he has now nearly completed, 
for we presume that the author does not intend to carry his work 
beyond the limits of the larger moths. Mr. Newman describes all the 
species both in their perfect and preparatory states, at least when the 
latter are known, and enters into considerable details upon their natural 
history and variation. The description of each spvcies is illustrated 
with a figure on wood, and these figures are generally exceedingly well 
executed, and perfectly recognisable, especially in the case of the large 
and middle-sized species, for it must be confessed that they hardly 
suffice, in certain extensive genera of very nearly allied, small, and 
obscure species. ’ 

There are few matters of which mankind in general are more 
ignorant, and of which a knowledge is of more importance to them, 
than the structure and functions of their own bodies. As a mere 
matter of curiosity the knowledge of the mode in which the complex 
machinery of life is kept in motion cannot but be of the highest 
interest, whilst in a sanitary point of view such knowledge, if sound 
as far as it goes, can —— fail to be beneficial. Professor Huxley, 
at all events, seems to think that an acquaintance with the principles 
of human physiology is very desirable for everybody, and acting upon 
this opinion he has produced what is unquestionably the clearest and 
most complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in 
any language.!* In this admirable little work, the second edition of 
which is now before us, the outlines of the physiology of the human 
body are set forth in the plainest English, without any of the endea- 
vours after fine writing in which a French author would certainly have 
indulged, but with a simplicity and earnestness of purpose which com- 
mand our highest admiration, and an avoidance of technicalities which 
is truly wonderful, considering that the results of the most profound 
modern researches into the structure and functions of such organs 
as the eye and the ear are here brought together for the edification of 
the ordinary reader. An interesting addition to the present edition is 
a table of “ Anatomical and Physiological Constants,” prepared by 





12 “The Illustrated Natural History of British Moths.” By Edward Newman. 
8vo. London: W. Tweedie. 

138 ¢‘Legsons in Elementary Physiology.” By Thomas H. Huxley, LL,D., 
F.R.8. Second Edition, 12mo. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868, 
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Dr. Michael Foster, and showing at a glance the vital statistics of a 
healthy human body. 





The Royal College of Physicians of London has accomplished a 
useful public work by the preparation and publication of a nomen- 
clature of diseases.'* The absence of a general and uniform nomenclature 
has been injurious by interfering with the exact statistical registration 
of diseases, and the supply of what has been so much wanted cannot 


fail to lead to the framing of more complete and accurate statistics of - 


disease. This is probably what the editors really mean to express in 
the first paragraph in their preface, when they say, oddly enough, that 
“the want of a generally recognised nomenclature of diseases has long 
been felt as an indispensable condition . . - . for perfecting the 
statistical registration of diseases.’’ It is surely not the want, but the 
supply, of the want, that is the indispensable condition. The members 
of the Committee to which the preparation of the nomenclature was 
entrusted have evidently not spared time and labour to render it com- 


plete ; indeed, the work has been in hand for more than ten years, and 
the result is creditable to the public spirit of the College. ‘To each . 
English name of a disease they have supplied on the opposite page the © 


corresponding Latin designation, and the equivalent terms in the 


French, the German, and the Italian languages. Of course as, maijy - 
diseases had no name at all, not being known at the time when the,: 
Latin language flourished, it has been necessary to make a Latin version *- 


as little barbarous as possible. In some instances the German names 
appear to be translations from the English rather than the terms com- 
monly used in Germany to mark the disease ; or at all events, there is 
an omission of synonyms. In the English list of names there has, for 
obvious reasons, been as little deviation as possible from those employed 
by the Registrar-General ; but although it is easy to perceive the ad- 
vantages of not making a break in the system of registration which 
has bebn in use for many years, it is difficult to feel satistied with the 
authoritative sanction thus given for the future to certain names of 
so-called diseases. The classification adopted is based upon anatomical 
considerations, and is so framed as not to imply any doubtful theories, 
but it is certain that this advantage is only gained at the cost of some 
sacrifices, In avoiding the recognition of theories supposed to be 
erroneous or doubtful there are some important omissions of diseased 
states concerning which there is positive and well-established know- 
ledge. ‘Take, for example, the strangely incomplete classification of 
mental disorders ; it is the simple truth that the most distressing and 
most dangerous forms of mental disease find no place in it. Notwith- 
standing defects, however, we believe that this nomenclature of diseases 
is an important work, and will prove useful; but it stands in need of 
some revision, and will in a few years probably require considerable 
modification. 





14 “The Nomenclature of Disease.” Drawn up by a Joint-Committee appointed 
by the Royal College of Physicians of London. (Subject to Decennial Revision.) 
London. 1869. 
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During the last fifteen years the so-called insane colony at Gheel, 
in Belgium, has been visited, reported upon, and discussed by men in- 
terested in the care and treatment of the insane. Some, seeing only its 
merits, have praised it enthusiastically, and held it up as the model for 
a future reform in the treatment of the insane; others, blind to all but 
its bad features, have condemned it unreservedly; and a few, more 
tempexate-minded, have recognised the lesson of improvement which it 
is calculated to teach, not ignoring at the same time the faults of the 
system. The author of a popularly written book on “ Gheel, the City 
of the Simple,”" is therefore under a mistake in imagining that he or 


- she has made the discovery of a valuable secret-—the secret that 


insane persons “need not be subjected to incarceration, restrictions, 
coercion, and, we fear we must add, violence.” This was certainly an 
odd discovery to have made in any case at Gheel by one who. informs 


‘us at the same time that patients are to be met with there with their 


ankles chained together, and with their wrists closely strapped to @ belt 
round their waists. There is also at Gheel a central asylum very much 
like other asylums, except that visitors have the opportunity of in- 


: -specting through grated windows poor manacled creatures locked up in 


their cells. ‘The author, for instance, saw in this way a poor young 
woman whom it was thought necessary to keep locked and manacled 
in her cell :— ‘ ; 

. “The case was a peculiar one, but she seemed fully conscious of the loss 
of her liberty, and was waking a most melancholy wailing noise. The doctor 
teld me she had been in this condition many weeks. She had been brought 


in with delirium, resulting from milk-fever, and it was evident he considered 
e did not open the door, but took me round to the 
corridor, communicating by long grated windows with each of these cells, so 
that doctors and nurses can at any time see what is going on within. She 
had risen from her bed, and was standing close to the door, crying piteously. 
She wore only an under-garment and stockings, without shoes, and had on the 
light soft manacles in use here—an admirable substitute for the straitwaistcoat, 
most ignored in Gheel.” : 


It may be deemed certain that such a sad spectacle of maltreatment 
could never have been seen in any English asylum; the case really 
illustrating the evil effects of mechanical restraint and inefficient 
nursing. But the author has glanced at Gheel with the eyes of an 
enthusiast, and has not investigated the real working of the system ; 
having spent a few hours there, seen one or two of the best patients, 
and listened credulously to certain wonderful stories concerning the 
success of the system of management, she has rushed off on her travels 
home, and forthwith rushed into print. ‘Though the work, then, con- 
tains no information whatever about the actual working of the Gheel 
system, it may nevertheless be useful in directing attention to it, and 
as it contains some stories of the witty things madmen are reported 
to have said or done and of the extravagant delusions which they had, ~ 
it may amuse those whom such tales do amuse. The author appears 





8 “Gheel, the City of the Simple.” By the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.” 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1869. 
(Vol. XCI, No. CLXXX.]}—New Szntzs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. 00 
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to have visited lunatic asylums*from “motives of curiosity, and displays 
superficial notions regarding the nature of insanity. ¥ 

Dr. Powell believes that a concise and practical work embracing the 
opinions of the best authorities gn the subject of the medical employ- 
ment of electricity would he acceptable.¥ In this opinion we agree: 
but it is hard to conceive what evil inspiration has moved him to 
undertake a task to which, in almost every page of his book, he dis- 
covers himself so unequal. ‘Take, for example, such a sentence as this, 
which occurs in the first page of the preface—* Electricity, either 
derived from galvanism or electro-magnetism, is now recognised by 
the most enlightened of the profession.” If this were not sufficient to 
excite profound distrust, it would be only too easy to bring forward 
other passages from the book showing how unsafe it would be for any 
one, wishing to become acquainted with the subject of it, to accept Dr. 
Powell as a guide. 

Dr. Duncan has adopted from Virchow the terms perimetritis 
and parametritis to denote respectively inflammation of the uterine 
peritoneum, and inflammation of the cellular tissue in connection 
with the uterus.!”7 He desires to define more exactly the dis- 
eased states which are described vaguely as pelvic cellutitis, pelvic 
abscess, inflammation and abscess of the uterine appendages. He 
maintains, in opposition to received opinions, that perimetritis and 
parametritis are never idiopathic or primary, but that they are 
always produced either by mechanical injury or by disease, inflamma- 
tory, malignant, or tubercular, of the ovaries, the ovarian tubes, or the 
uterus. In successive chapters he discusses the causes, general and 
individual, the signs and symptoms, the seat and nature, the diagnosis, 
and the treatment of the diseases. Where very little is known defi- 
nitely there is obviously much room for differences of opinion; and it 
does not seem improbable that those who devote themselves to the 
study of diseases of women will hesitate to accept Dr. Duncan’s con- 
clusions until they have been confirmed by the results of further 
observation and research. Whether, however, they are ultimately 
accepted or not, there can be no question that Dr. Duncan has pro- 
duced an instructive book, containing the results of large experience, 
and one which cannot fail to constrain future writers to endeavour to 
substitute more exact teaching for the vague semblance of information 
hitherto too commonly given. 

The addresses which were delivered at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Oxford, in August last, have been published in 
one volume, with the title “ Medicine in Modern Times.” #8 They are 
by Dr. Stokes, Dr. Acland, Dr. Rolleston, Professor Haughton, and 
Dr. Gull. The volume also contains a report on the action of mercury, 
by Dr. Hughes Bennett. The address of Dr. Stokes is short, con- 





6 «The Practice of Medical Electricity.” By G. B. Powell, M.D. Dublin: 
Fannin & Co. 1869. 

W “A Practical Treatise on Perimetritis and Parametritis.” By J. Matthews 
Duncan. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1869. 

vee “Medicine in Modern Times ; or, Discourses delivered at the Meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Oxford.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 
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taining a few valedictory words ag fetiring president, in which he 
speaks simply and practically concerning the aims of the Association 
and the good work which, by virtue of its large dimensions and com- 
plete organization, it may justly ke expected to accomplish in the 
future. The address of Dr.-Acland,‘which is great in length and wide 
in scope, is on the “ General Relations of Medicine in Modern Times.” 
In the first part of it he reviews in a general way the relations of 
modern medicine to modern science, indicating how far medicine yet 
is behind the exact sciences. . In the second part he discusses rather 
vaguely the relations of modern medicine to the wants of man in the 
complex state of modern society. Dr.°Rolleston discourses at an 
unmerciful length “@n the Relation of Physiology to Medicine 
in Modern Times.”” The obvious fault of an address suggestive 
and instructive in many respects is a want of grasp of leading 
principles and the due subordination of details. There are many 
acute theoretical applications of physiological conclusions to ques- 
tions of practical medicine, and the author is happy in pointing out 
how scientific researches, which at first appear speculative and barren, 
may ultimately be found to bear upon the commonest rules of 
medical practice. Professor Haughton’s address is occupied with a 
subject to which he has given much attention, “The Relation of 
Food to Work, and its bearing on Medical Practice in Modern ‘imes.” 
It is a bold attempt to apply the results of physical researches to the 
interpretation of the processes of vital activity. We should be loth 
to pass any judgment on so learned a discourse, although we cannot 
withstand a conviction that the problems of physiology are not such 
plain problems of physic only, but problems of physics and something 
more. Dr. Gull treats, in an eminently suggestive though desultory 
manner, of “Clinical Observation in relation to Medicine; and Dr. 
Bennett reports the results of numerous experiments in order to test the 
action of mercury on the livers of dogs, his conclusion being that 
mercury rather diminishes than increases the flow of bile. If these 
addresses be compared with the addresses delivered on a similar occa- 
sion some years ago by Dr. Sharpey, Dr. Walshe, and Mr. Paget, they 
stand on a lower philosophical level. 

Dr. John Harley har published the results of his useful researches 
into the physiological action and therapeutical use of conium, opium, 
belladonna, and hyoseyamus.! His observations have been made 
both on the lower avimals and on man. They will have been suffi- 
ciently fruitful if they really justify the statement which he makes, 
that an exact counterpart of every variation in the effects of a particular 
drug on man may be found in its effects on some one or other of the 
lower animals, and consequently that experiments on the animal series 
will elicit the whole of the phenomena which may result from the 
action of the same drug in human beings. As different animals repre- 
sent different degrees of development of the nervous system, and as it 





19 «The Old Vegetable Neurotics, Hemlock, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane: 
their Physiological action and Therapeutical use, alone and in combination.” By 
John Harley, M.D. London: Macmillan & Co, 1869, 
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has long been remarked that different drugs seem to concentrate their 
action on different nervous centres, there is no doubt some truth in 
the statement ; but that it is true in the absolute way in which it is put 
by Dr. Harley is by no means beyond question, and it is not satisfac- 
torily proved so by the results of his experiments. These, however, 
constitute laborious and important inquiries into a difficult subject, on 
which there is yet very little definite information. Similar vague, and not 
seldom erroneous, statements regarding the action of medicines are re- 
— by the writers of manuals on materia medica from which students 

erive their knowledge; and the consequence isthat indifference and scep- 
ticism prevail, and that, as Dr. Harley observes forcibly, “the profession 
includes numbers of men who, if they have faith in their practice, evince 
an ignorance discreditable to an Anglo-Saxon leech, and who, if they 
have not, are the basest of charlatans.” We trust that the author’s 
careful observations may be the beginning of a better state of things, 
and that they may be an example which others will soon follow. 

Dr. Schmidt’s abridgement of diseases of the nervous system™ is so 
truly what it professes to be, that it must, we fear, presuppose a com- 
plete knowledge of the whole subject, in order to be of real use to the 
student. It certainly contains a great deal of information closely 
packed, but the packing is not done as well as it might have been, and 
the information on some important points is very scanty. Why nearly 
one quarter of the book should have been occupied with an account of 
the physiology and anatomy of the nervous system, when there was 
so much to be done, and such little room to do it in, it is not easy to 
understand. 

We have received the fourth edition of Dr. Ragle’s “ Treatise on 
Medical Diagnosis,” edited by Dr. Blachez.24_The success of the work is 
sufficient evidence of its value to students. It is only necessary to 
add that the present edition contains additional matter concerning the 
use of the laryngoscope, the ophthalmoscope and the sphygmograph, 
and the state of the temperature in disease, which bring it up to a 
level with the knowledge of the day. 

We can do no more than mention the second and much enlarged 
edition of a voluminous work by Dr. Meyer-Ahrens on the mineral 
springs and water-cure establishments of Switzerland and the adjacent 
states. 





pm ‘*Compendium der Nervenkrankheiten.” Von Dr. H. Schmidt. Leipzig: 


69. 

a1 ««Traité de Diagnostic Medical: Guide Clinique pour I’étude des Signes 
Caractéristique des Maladies.” Par V. A. Ragle. Quatritme Edition. Par le 
docteur Blachez. Paris: Bailliére. 1868. 

22 “Die Heilquellen und Kurorte der Schweiz und einigen der Schweiz zunichst 
angrenzenden Gegenden der Nachbarstaaten.” Zweite Ausgabe. .Von Dr. Meyer- 
Ahrens. Ziirich. 1867. 
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LEADING, as a reason for the construction of an improved and 
comprehensive Oriental history, the modifications and accessions 
which have corrected or enriched our knowledge of the Eastern 
empires and nations of a remote antiquity, Dr. Moritz Busch has pro- 
duced a “ History of the East in Ancient Times,’’ embodying the results 
of learned research and scientific and archeological inquiry, in the case 
of the Egyptians, Israelites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and 
Persians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians, in two informing and agree- 
able volumes, written in a beautifully lucid style. In compiling this 
serviceable work he has consulted the most recent sources of informa- 
tion in general, while drawing particularly on the “ Manual of Ancient 
History” by M. Lenormant. His own travels in the East, and 
personal acquaintance with the subject which he has undertaken to 
ulustrate, atford him the means of controlling the representations of 
his original, and in some instances of completing its imperfect delinea- 
tions. The radical defect of Lenormant’s work is, in Dr. Moritz 
Busch’s opinion, his uncritical use of the statements in the Biblical 
records. ‘Thus, a freer spirit, and a closer approximation to historical 
truth, are the intended characteristics of his own treatment of the 
subject. The defect of Dr. Busch’s work is, that evidently designing 
it only for the world in general, he gives no references such as the 
sceptical intellect of reflective men constantly demands, and does not 
exhibit the process by which he arrives at his conclusions, nor adduce 
any justificatory criticism in their favour. This defect is of course 
inseparable from the nature of his history, which aims at a graphic 
reproduction of the past, and makes no pretensions to the character of 
a formally philosophical exposition. As a picture of the thought, 
action, manners, knowledge, art, and religion of the leading ancestral 
nations of the East, this contribution to the history of the Old World 
is very valuable. ‘oan instructed and sympathetic mind the pleasure 
which is derived from observing, as it were, the procession of the men 
that peopled the ancient world passing through the dim avenues of 
time is of nocommon kind. ‘The cradle of mankind in Bactria, the 
origin of Chaldwa, the Aryan and Turanian dynasties, the art of Syria, 
the gorgeous luxury of Babylon, the primitive navigation of Pheenicia, 
the foundation of Carthage, the mysterious river of Egypt, the Pyramid 
builders, the epictalent and diplomatic ability of the old inhabitants of the 
land of the Nile, are all seen in their appropriate significance by the light 
refiécted from our author’s uplifted torch. In his outline of the history 
of the Israelites, whose exodus he assigns to the reign of Rhamses IL, 
Dr. Busch retains an attenuated faith in the traditions of that people 
as recorded in the Bible, in the old patriarchal story, though a 
as myth, in the long residence in Egypt, in the wandering in the wil- 





1 ¢* Abriss der Urgeschichte des Orients bis zu den medischen Kriegen. Nach 
den neuesten Forschunzen und vorziiglich nach Lenormant’s ‘Manuel d'Histoire 
Ancienne de I’Urient.’” Bearbeitet von Dr. Moritz Busch. Leipzig. 1869. 
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derness, in the heroic deliverance, and in a rudimentary legislation by 
Moses. Though he is of opinion that Jahve was probably a sun-god, 
like the Ra of the Egyptians and the Baal of the Syrians, and that the 
monotheisin of the elder period had a rude elementary character, and 
transmitted its barbarous accompaniments to the time of Moses, he 
acknowledges the high antiquity of their belief in one great natural 
God, and the power of that belief to work out their liberation from 
Egyptian bondage, and to raise their spiritual consciousness to a 
recognition of the moral greatness and the supernatural glory of the 
Divine Being, who, as they conceived, had reconquered their lost 
nationality. The tendency to monotheism was not. confined to the 
Israelites. Among the élite of the Assyrians, Ilu, who corresponds. 
to the Hebrew god EI, and among the Persians, to mention no other 
nations, he notes a certain stage of their intellectual progress in which 
monotheistic institutions manifested themselves. At a later period 
Ormuzd held so unapproachable a position among the Persians, as the 
single supreme object of their worship, that, as the Rev. George Raw- 
linson points out, a religious sympathy seemed to have drawn together 
the two nations of the Persians and the Jews. 

The second volume of the English translation of Ewald’s “ History 
of Israel’’ consists of the concluding portion of the second volume of 
the original, the opening portion having already appeared in the first 
volume of the interpreted work.2 We have thus a complete his- 
tory of Israel down to the institution of the Monarchy. Commencing 
with the victories of Joshua, the historian travels over the period 
interposed between the great Captain of the Invasion and the last hero 
of the period of the Judges—between the conquering Joshua and the 
statesmanly Samuel. In this historical progress we note the gradual 
occupation of the land by the invading tribes, their consolidation into 
a stable community, the decay of pure theocracy, followed by the 
commercement of an imperfect human government ultimately termi- 
nating in the establishment of the sovereignty, prematurely attempted 
in the troubled times of the Judges by the ambitious son of Gideon— 
the bastard Abimelech. In dealing with the ancient narratives incor- 
porated in the Books of Joshua and Judges, Ewald admits their com- 
posite, discrepant, and legendary character, and dwells on the vivid 
poetic colouring of such a recital as that which records the stopping 
of the sun and moon at Joshua’s bidding, as a valuable memorial of 
the earliest conception of a great day of battle and victory under that 
doughty warrior’s leadership. The Book of Joshua is regarded by 
Ewald as having had two editors, one of whom is called the Fifth 
Narrator, the other being the author of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
The Fifth Narrator first collected and combined the fragments of the 
earliest document with the later authorities, and thus prepared for the 
Deuteronomist an ample treasury of materials. Holding such a 





2 «The History of Israel.” By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of the Universiy of 
Gittingen, Translated from the German. Edited, with a preface and appendix, 
by Russell Martineau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, 
cee. Vol. II. Joshua and the Judges. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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theory of the composition of the Biblical Books, Ewald seeks: to 
extract their historical essence, picturing to us the Hebrew life in 
masses, and bringing out the spirit of the heroic past of the Israelitish 
people. In his historical reconstruction we seem to miss the severe 
cross-examining process by which the legendary is distinguished from 
the actual, and to feel that a magnifying mist is substituted for the 
sober certainty of a clear sky. Yet with all this indistinctness and 
hesitation, Ewald is very decided in his view of some controverted 
passages in the Mosaic writings. Thus in a certain famous prediction 
it is, he contends, Judah that is to come to Shiloh and have the obe- 
dience of the nations ; and herein, he adds, is expressly embodied the 
ancient tradition that Judah has been especially helpful in securing a 
safe position for the tabernacle. So too there is no evasion of the 
difficulty in the story of Jephthah and his daughters—“ She accepted 
the sacrificial death from the hand of her own father, who, in her, 
sacrifices all that is dearest to him.” Looking on Samson as a real 
personage, our author admits that his story has passed into the do- 
main of legend. On the whole, the glowing picture of the Hebrew 
people given by the German historian is striking and truthful in its 
general aspect; but in special phases we feel that the historical sense 
is lost in the imputed ideal significancy. For it is undeniable that 
Ewald maintains the constant intrusion of fable into the narrative; 
and that he dilutes the supernatural into the natural, as when he 
writes—“ That Divine encouragement and impulse seemed to give 
answer, even from the material world, when Israel beheld the haughty 
foe assailed and annihilated by sudden floods, or tempests, or fearful 
thunders,”’ And yet, with all this latent antagonism to the miracu- 
lous, we find him asserting that on the glorious festival days, during 
the forty years’ wandering in the desert, “the Divine grace was be- 
stowed on the people no less abundantly, and the great prophets justly 
appeal to this to prove all such sacrifices non-essential :”” thus seem- 
ingly identifying his own view with that of the Jehovah-worshippers! 
He accepts here the not very credible story of a forty years’ wan- 
dering in the wilderness ; yet he denies, and quotes Amos to support 
his denial, that the Israelites brought flesh-offerings to their God 
during all that time, except perhaps on some important holy days— 
a time, he adds, when they had hardly the barest necessaries for their 
own subsistence. Again, Ewald tells the story of Gideon’s sacrifice 
as if he believed it, yet at the end comes the characteristic remark— 
“No more fitting expression could be well found of the overpowering 
might with which a great thought may seize and possess even him 
who thinks himself weak.” Of course we have no quarrel with Ewald 
for rejecting the prodigies of Jewish history. What we dislike is the 
character of his narration, floating in a mist of fine words, presenting 
a legend as if it were a fact, and then quietly substituting the sym- 
bolical meaning. It must be conceded, however, that what is cen- 
surable on critical. grounds, has a compensating advantage from the 
constructive point of view. This florid language, this charming poetic 

icturing, to borrow Ewald’s own phrases, helps us to realize the 
Soke Hebrew foretime, and to sympathize with the temper and 
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spirit which created the legends now “ fitted into careful series with 
artfully-compacted lines.” The other merits of the veteran Professor, 
his renown as the first Hebrew scholar now living, his profound 
research, his extensive learning, make an English translation of a 
portion of his great historical work a valuable acquisition. The some- 
what turgid style of Ewald inevitably reappears in the translation, 
which seems carefully executed, but which is deficient in simplicity. 
The editor, Mr. Russell Martineau, contributes a learned essay, in an 
appendix, on the Divine name. The Divine name was represented in 
Hebrew by characters having their English correspondents in Jhvh, 
and the question is what vowels must be attached to these consonants 
to restore the old pronunciation. Rejecting the form Jehovah as im- 

ossible, and tracing the etymology of the name to the future of the 

ebrew word to be, which he compares with other instances of a 
future nomenclature (Isaac, Joseph, Jacob), Mr. Martineau decides 
for the form Jahveh, the J being pronounced as a Y, and the name 
implying indeterminate or eternal duration. In deriving the word 
from the Kal conjugation, he is opposed by such authorities as First 
and Gesenius, who prefer the derivative causative, or Hiphil, in the 
sense of He who causes to be—a derivation that meets the difficulty 
about the first vowel, since it at once gives the form Jahveh, whereas 
the Kal future gives only Jihveh, and we are unable to explain the 
substitution of an a for an 7 in the first syllable of, it would seem, this 
really ineffable name. A useful index follows the appendix in which 
this knotty problem is discussed. 

In the “ History of the Manners and Customs of the Etruscans’”® 
we have an attempt to reproduce the national life of another archaic 
people. In Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s pleasantly reading translation of 
the third volume of K. O. Miiller’s work on Etruria we have the con- 
cluding chapter of its history, properly so called, succeeded by chapters 
on the manners and customs, religion and arts, of the Etruscans, con- 
taining a great deal of curious information, with an attempt to recon- 
‘struct the past of Etruria, and even of Rome. Miiller’s theory has 
been described as an ingenious modification of the Lydian tradition of 
Herodotus, accommodated to the view which recognises the Pelasgic 
origin of a considerable portion of the Etruscan population. It seems 
‘to be allowed that the language of the ancient Etruscans contained a 
Greek element; and that, while the Etruscans were a mixed people, 
the bulk of the population, at all events of Southern Etruria, was 
Pelasgic. In reviewing the traces of Etruscan influence which are 
preserved in the Latin legends of Rome, O. Miiller observes that the 
numes of the three tribes, constituting the whole nation for more than 
a century, were Etruscan; that Celer, the tribune of the Celeres, was. 
Etruscan ; that the lictors prior to Numa were Etruscan; that the 
‘nine great thunder-gods worshipped by ‘Tullus Hostilius were 
Etruscan ; and that Terminius, the god of boundaries, the Lares of 
the guilds and patrician houses, the three Flamens, and the three 





3 “The History of Etruria.” Part III., &c. Translated from the German of 
Karl Otfried Miiller, by E. C. Hamilton Gray. London: Hatchards. 1868, 
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Vestal Virgins, Janus of the double gate, Census, god of the Circensian 
games, were all Etruscan. ‘Che name Romulus was, he thinks, derived 
from the Etruscan Ramnes, and that of his associate Tatius, from the 
Etruscan Tities. Finally, he refers the boasted Roman institution of 
the Feciales to the Etruscan Falerii. The translator of this interest- 
ing work seems to have done her part with spirit and intelligence. In 
another edition, however, it may be as well to substitute the English 
form of the German adjective, Acherontische. 

A high historical antiquity is claimed by Sister Frances Clare for 
her native country, Ireland. More sceptical than the authoress of this 
“ Tllustrated History of Ireland’’* as to the value of her pre-Christian 
annals, and believing her to be sometimes incapable of a discriminating 
criticism, we are still of opinion that her account of the old legendary 
annals and traditions of her native land constitutes a pleasing and 
even profitable introduction to the more authentic portion of her 
history. We cannot believe in the personality of Scota, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, but we can admit that Sister Frances Clare has discharged 
her task of reporter of old traditions with taste and judgment. The 
portion of her history, however, with which we have been most satis- 
fied consists of the narrative and descriptive chapters which relate the 
events or portray the manners of the period, from the dawn of the 
true historic era to the Stuart times. The impression produced on 
our mind by a hasty perusal of these chapters is favourable to the 
literary character of the work. Written with clearness, with purity 
and simplicity, the story is intelligible, interesting, and not passionately 
partial. In the latter portion of the history the authoress not unna- 
turally becomes excited, and in her excitement screams a little more 
than is necessary, and the historian occasionally is displaced by the 
pamphleteer. Cromwell, of whom it has been said that by a merciful 
severity he terminated a nine years’ war in nine months, whose hope 
it was “ to see Ireland no burden to England, but a profitable part of 
the Commonwealth,” is described as a compound of hypocrite and 
fanatic—as little less than a demon of cruelty; and Mr. Carlyle is 
said to be past criticism, and by implication to be another demon of 
cruelty. Daniel O’Connell, on the other hand, who really deserves 
grateful recognition from all Irish men and women, is the subject of 
extravagant eulogy. The great defect of the history, however, is not 
in details, but in philosophical breadth and comprehension. It is really 
an indictment—and often too true an indictment—against English 
misgovernment, English incapacity, English injustice ; but without any 
corresponding admission of Irish savagery, Lrish ignorance, Irish in- 
surgency, or of the great embarrassments with which ina revolutionary 
period a conquering country, in the midst of a defiant population, has 
to struggle. But we have no essential difference of opinion with Sister 
Frances Clare ; rather, we re-echo the sentiment of the wise and witty 


4 “ An Illustrated Popular History of Ireland from the Earliest Period.” By 
F.C. With coloured illustrations by Henry Doyle. Irish National Publications, 
Kenmare Convent, County Kerry. New York: Catholic Publication Society, 
126, Nassau-street, 1868. 
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friend of Ireland, Sidney Smith—“ We admire the Irish, feel the most 
sincere pity for the state of Ireland, and think the conduct of the 
English to that country to have been a system of atrocities, cruelty, 
and contemptible meanness.”” We trust that the speedy downfall of 
the Establishment in Ireland, followed by an improved tenure of land, 
may usher in better days for the sister island, and that the discord of 
the past may be practically forgotten in the realization of Cromwell’s 
dream of a united commonwealth, with common interests, common 
aspirations, a common prosperity, and a common culture. 

Mr. Longman, in his valuable contribution to English history, 
“The Life and Times of Edward the Third,” has devoted a whole 
chapter to an exposition of the Royal Government in Ireland, and its 
fataliy mischievous character. The settlers, to whom Irish lands 
were granted, became attached to the people and the countvy, and at- 
tempted to make themselves independent of England. To secure the 
fidelity of his officers in Ireland, Edward endeavoured to govern that 
country by separating the governors entirely from the governed, and 
by prohibiting intermarriage :— 

“It is beyond dispute,” sums up the historian, “that the land of Ireland 
was held according to Breton law, in a way peculiar to that country, by which 
every Irishman was considered to possess a certain proprietorship in it; that 
the English settlers, by order of the English kings, systematically disregarded 
that law and acted as rapacious conquerors; and that when they showed 
symptoms of ceasing to do so, the English kings stepped in and forbade any 
approach to friendship with the Irish. 


The history from which we have extracted this passage evinces 
research, industry, judgment, and an ability to narrate events and 
incidents which is of more than average excellence. The reign 
of the third Edward is to us one of great interest, for it abounds 
in striking events and distinguished and picturesque persons: 
the Black Prince, John of Gaunt, Chaucer, and Wycliffe, the 
English Luther. The brilliant battles of Crecy and Poictiers, 
which on our part were unnecessary and wicked transactions, 
but which covered our countrymen with a military glory that 
shines down on us through vanished centuries, are told with con- 
siderable effect in Mr. Longman’s attractive pages. But we have not 
only the martial and chivalrous annals of that resonant period ably 
recited, we are also made to feel that amidall the glitter of armour, and 
blaze of trumpets, the age was one of transition, of growth, and 
decay. It was in the fifty years’ reign of Edward III. that the Par- 
liament began to exercise a more direct influence in government. On 
its consent or refusal to grant supplies depended, in great measure, 
the decision of the questions of peace and war. ‘Towards the end of 
the reign, says Mr. Longman, the Commons dared to remonstrate 
against wasteful expenditure, and asserted their power in a way till 
then unheard of. ‘hus arose the first Parliamentary struggle recorded 





> ‘The History of the Life and Times of Edward the Third.” By William 
Longman. In two volumes, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1869. 
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in history. The commercial prosperity of England, notwithstanding 
unwise restrictions, was greatly increased during this reign. Merchants 
became so rich, and attained to such social importance, that Edward 
theBlack Prince, the Kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus were enter- 
tained in 1863 by Picard, Mayor of London, at his house in the Vintry, 
where the foreign wine-merchants carried on their business. Another 
noticeable feature of this reign, which, as Mr. Longman remarks, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest at the present time, was the struggle between 
labour and capital; the attempt, on the one hand, to lower wages by 
the foree of law ; and on the other, to allow of their natural rise. The 
depopulation consequent on the ravages of the plague known as the 
Black Death, naturally resulted in a rise of wages; but the employed 
were forbidden by the Statutes of Labourers to seek for higher remu- 
neration ; and an attempt was made to fix the day’s wages by Act of 
Parliament. Of course this and all similar statutes proved inoperative, 
except in mischief, for “the labourers combined together to resist 
these unjust attempts to deprive them of their wages; and the habit of 
combination and resistance to interference with the rights of labour 
thus engendered had much to do with the rebellion under Wat Tyler, 
which broke out in the following reign.” From this reign dates the 
first recognition of the English language, and its use in courts of law. 
To this reign we must also refer the origin of our national literature. 
The prestige of chivalry during this period suffered a great abatement, 
owing partly to the successful assault of British yeomen on the French 
nobles at Crecy, but still more in the invention of gunpowder, before 
which feudalism surrendered the castles which had so long protected 
and supported it. The dawn of the Reformation—which Mr. Longman 
well defines as “that noble assertion of the right of man to use his 
reason even in spiritual matters, which can never be given up without 
the simultaneous loss of political freedom”’—also distinguishes this 
reign. The doctrinal opposition of Wycliffe was reinforced by the 
resistance of Parliament to the Pope’s encroachments ; and the annual 
subsidy procured by John, but refused by Edward I., was again refused 
by that great king’s stalwart grandson. ‘The reign was disastrously 
marked not only by the terrible pestilence already mentioned, but by the 
frightful religious mania of the Flagellants, or Brethren of the Cross, 
an order which had existed in the previous century, but was now revived 
with renewed energy. The superstition produced by fear of the plague 
led to the persecution and destruction of thousands of Jews, accused 
of poisoning wells; and with this religious exaltation and fanatical 
animosity to an unhappy race a general demoralization overspread the 
land. All this historical matter ; all this decomposition and recomposi- 
tion, social, intellectual, and political ; all the waring in France, and 
campaigning in Scotland; all this commercial activity, and plutocratic 
legislation, supply Mr. Longman with abundance of incident and illus- 
tration, which he has not been slow to turn to good account in the con- 
struction of his circumstantial, instructive, and entertaining history. 
A Collection of Treasury Papers, comprising all the extant documents 
thought worthy of preservation by the Administrative Department, 
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brings us down to a much later period, commencing with 1556 and ending 
with 1696. “The great divisions into which these papers fell are,” 
says Mr. Redington in his serviceable analytical preface, “‘ Domestic, 
Irish, and Colonial.’”6 They furnish information on the fine arts, 
finance, coinage, laws, manufactures, statistics, trade and commerce, 
topography, travelling, and the state of the roads, history and bio- 
graphy. ‘The papers dated before the Revolution are very few; many 
of these relate to the settlement of the claims of military men; some 
illustrate the working of various legal enactments; others supply 
materials for the compilation of memorials of the lives of public per- 
sonages. Among other notices of Sir Isaac Newton is one complain- 
ing that his salary was only 400/. per annum, with a house of 40/. per 
anaum, and an allowance of 31. 12s. per annum for fee coals, and that 
_ is was insufficient to support his office. In the reign of William III., 

the finances were in a deplorable condition. Poor sick seamen and 
prisoners were in imminent danger of starving in the streets. In 
1694 the officers of the Royal regiment of horse, under the command 
of the Earl of Oxford, were paid part of their arrears in tallies; Mr. 
Aaron Smith, the Treasury Solicitor, complained that his credit had 
become bankrupt, and that his salary had been three years in arrears. 
Mr. John Phelps, one of the seven revenue auditors, was in a still 
worse case, for he had received no salary for fifteen and a half years. 
The birds and beasts in St. James’s Park were fed for seven years by 
William Story, who received nothing all that time for their food or 
his salary, and persons employed about the king’s gardens had waited 
for payment for their work and for goods supplied for more than six 
years. It was the custom in those days when a highway robbery 
was committed to sue the district for damages, which were not always 
allowed. Thus the receiver of taxes for the county of Worcester 
having sent up 6500/., the waggon, at a place near Gerard’s Cross, 
Bucks, was robbed of 2343/., upon which he sued the hundred, but the 
verdict was against him. Their lordships, however, allowed him 
» 26500/. for his loss and charges. Mr. Redington’s Calendar contains 
- various other illustrations of the social condition and the manners 
and customs of the age. A copious index assists the search for personal 
and local information. 

Near Gerard’s Cross, the scene of the tax-collector’s misadventure, is 
the fine park of Bulstrode, the possession before the Conquest of the 
Shobingtons, a name eclipsed, and in the end superseded by that of 
Bulstrode, which had its origin in a somewhat mythical incident. 
This is one of the old domains which has preserved its character, for 
the fair eight hundred acres which constituted a beautiful park in the 
time of William of Normandy, still continue the same verdant and 
unfading inheritance of sweeping valleys and rising hills. The vicissi- 
tudes of Bulstrode is a pleasing chapter in Sir Bernard Burke’s 





§ **Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1556-7—1696.” Preserved in her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office. Prepared by Joseph Redington, Esq., one of the Assistant 
Keepers of the Public Records. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1868. 
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history of the fortunes and fate of great families,” a remodelled and 
compressed edition of which has been recently given to the world. 
The theme of the Ulster King of Arms is the greatness that has 
gone by, the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” tie wondrous changes 
effected in the ranks of the titled and untitled aristocracy. In 
England the first conspicuous cause of the disappearance of historic 
houses, is found in the exterminating struggle known as the Wars of 
the Roses. In modern times old families disappear before the gold of 
the aspiring merchant or prosperous trader. This clearance is especially 
noticeable within what, in an extended sense, we may call the metro- 
politan circle, within a distance, that is, readily accessible to the am- 
bitious Dives of the great city where the wealth with which he buys out 
the needy proprietor of some coveted estate in his own neighbourhood 
is accumulated. Thus the more distant a county is from London, 
the more lasting are its old families. In Middlesex, Surrey, or Essex 
few old resident families are to be found, “ while in Northumberland, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Devon, and Cornwall, all remote from London, - 
many a stem is still flourishing planted in the Plantagenet times.” 
Striking alternations of fortune are not, however, confined to Eng- 
land. Scotland points the same moral of change and discontinuance, 
brought about by national and civil wars, religious strife, and chivalric 
devotion to the losing cause. In Ireland the chief landowners were 
dispossessed by the repeated process of confiscation, till the FitzGeralds, 
the O’Neils, the O’ Donnells, the O’Briens, having too much spirit to 
remain passively at home, transferred their courage and intelligence to 
the contending armies of Catholic Europe, and in some instances 
achieved a distinction in the service of a foreign sovereign which was 
denied them in the service of their own. In this connéxion it is 
worth repeating the observation of our author, that the heirs of some 
of the illustrious exiled houses became extinct by failure of male issue, 
or have been altogether lost sight of, so that it may be fairly inferred, 
for example, that there is not any portion of the lands of O’Neill of 
Clanaboye, or O'Neill of Tyrone, of which a peasant could be said to 
be the de jure inheritor now. In England some of the instances of 
family vicissitudes enumerated by Sir Bernard Burke are startling and 
impressive. “Thus in 1637, the great great-grandson of Margaret 
Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, was 
a cobbler at Newport, in Shropshire. ‘Two of the lineal descendants 
of the Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward I., were Joseph Smart, a 
butcher, of Hales Owen, who died in 1855, and George Wilmot, a 
toll-collector, at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley, who died in 1846, Mr. 
Stephen James Penny, too, the late sexton at St. George’s Hanover- 
square, deduced his birth from Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, fifth son of Edward III.; and of the male descendants 
of Cromwell, “our chief of men,” one was a grocer on Snow-hill, and 
another, his son, the last male heir of the family, an attorney of 





7 “ Vicissitudes of Families.” By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms. Author of the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” the ‘‘ Landed Gentry,” 
&c. &c. &c. Remodelled edition in two volumes. London: Jiongmans, Green, 
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London. Still more striking was the fall on the female line. The 
remote daughters of the Lord Protector’s house died, one, the wife ot 
a shoemaker, another the wife of a buteher, and a third a pauper. 
To the various true romances of some of England’s traditionary 
families—the Perceys, the Nevilles, the De Veres, the De la Poles— 
are added interesting narratives of the rise and fall of old untitled 
families, and stories of memorable changes, as those of the Bonapartes, 
of the Laws of Lauriston, of the Prime Minister Ward, &. To 
these strange recitals is attached a curious account of testamentary 
eccentricities, including the wills of Sir John Soane, who left the nation 
120,000/., and bequeathed 40/. per annum to his own son; of Peter 
Thellusson, the oceasion of an Act of Parliament to limit the accumu- 
lation of property ; and of old Jarvis, whose circumscribed disposition 
of his money appears to have resulted in the demoralization of the 
parishes it was intended to benefit, and the bewilderment of the 
trustees who administer the funds of the Jarvis charities. Sir Bernard 
Burke has thus brought together an amount of material which will 
amuse and attract thuse who, in an age of inevitable and beneficent 
but often vulgar progress, sympathize with the faded splendours and 
glories of England’s younger and more adventurous day. 

The physical enjoyment that attended the steady, rapid, uuswerving 
motion of the old and almost obsolete stage-coach, is one of. those 
natural and simple pleasures which even “a civil engineer” recalls 
with a poetical regret, while he enumerates the delightful aecompani- 
ments of the merry bugle, the fresh morning air, the fragrance of the 
wide hedgeless bean fields, the distant rugged outline of the great 
Malvern range, clear in the early morning before you, and the purple 
glory of the sunshine bursting over the Cotswolds behind! The 
ground occupied by this travelling epicurean, who while living in the 
present can sympathize with the past, is, as he points out in the pre- 
liminary chapter of his “ Personal Recollections of English Engi- 
neering,” quite a different domain from that which Mr. Smiles has so 
triumphantly appropriated.2 His recollections of Robert Stephenson, 
Brunel, and other members of the great engineering order, are mostly 
anecdotical, and do not make the most distant approach to a systematic 
biography. The volume, however, in which they are recorded is en- 
tertaining, and here and there almost original, from the curious de- 
lineations of uncouth but stalwart character, and adventurous though 
sometimes unsuccessful ability, with which it presents us in contractors, 
own correspondents, and the like. The sketch too of the general con- 
sternation of the rustic population when their fields were invaded by 
the industrial railway regiments, and men in leathern leggings, and 
labourers with bill-hooks, committed unwarrantable trespasses on pasture 
land, standing crop, copse and cover, is amusing. The land arrange- 
ments of the railway companies in the United Kingdom have asa 
rule, our author reminds us, been made on principles which enlist the 





8 ** Personal Recollections of English Engineers, and of the Introduction of the 
Railway System into the United Kingdom.” By a Civil Engineer. Author of 
the ‘Trinity of Italy.” London: Hodder and Houghton. 1868. 
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instincts of human nature against, instead of on the side of the pur- 
chasing corporation. Hence the indignant remonstrance of outraged 
proprietors, when anonymous heads peeped in at their windows or for- 
tuitous legs were descried stalking on roofs of houses; or the blank 
look of petrified astonishment which crept over the furious face of a 
farmer who swore to shoot the intruder, and whose threat of instant 
death was met by the calm rejoinder that, “that was his look out.” 
At the commencement of the railway system, the demand for engineers 
was incessant, and military men, mathematicians, and draughtsmen, 
readily answered to the call. Engineers in fact were extemporized: 
they were made such, as was suggested on one occasion, by divine in- 
spiration. Those who wish to learn how the process was effected, to 
ascertain what were the proprietory and engineering difficulties that 
had to be surmounted, to get information about contractors,—their 
rise and progress, about railway canals, government inspectors, and the 
social circumstance and interest opposed to the triumph of the railway, 
will find satisfaction for their desire in the light and agreeable pages of 
these personal recollections. The volume cuncludes with a chapter on 
railway finance, and another on the future of engineering. It appears 
from a statement by Mr. H. E. Bird, cited in these pages, of the ex- 
penditure on 258 railways up to the close of June, 1867, that a total 
of 487,905,167/. has been incurred for’ 14,000 miles of line. Our 
civil engineer strongly censures the enormous waste in the construc- 
tion of English railways, 42,000/. per mile. His severest animad- 
version is brought to bear on the reckless contest for custom of the 
directors of existing railways, on the selfish demands of builders and 
contractors, and on the eager greediness of the gamblers in scrip and 
shares, and their wicked conspiracy to depreciate an undertaking in 
order to thrive on the ruin of unsuspecting victims. Our author 
draws a melancholy picture of the present state of the profession. 
“Offices are closed, public works are discontinued, draughtsmen and 
pupils are unemployed.” So great a depression is almost or altogether 
without precedent, he adds; but he encourages us to hope that 
the civil engineer has a bright future before him, not on the railway 
of course, but in the drainage of land, the storing up of water, the 
distribution of the rainfalls, and the application of his science to 
agriculture, and in general to the physical advance of the human 
race. 

The greatest of pioneers, the discoverer of a new world and the 
route to it, was Columbus? His life, gathered out of the Spanish 
Conquest of America, prepared under the author’s superintendence by 
Mr. Herbert Preston Thomas, is acondensed memoir of the illustrious 
navigator, which gives us the wonderful tale of that noble sea-exploit 
in simple yet animated language, and with adequate comprehension of 
material. In his preface, Mr. Helps seems anxious to prove that 
Columbus was not, in any proper or pre-eminent sense, the son of his 
age, which is true only with certain limitations. Like many very 





9 “The Life of Columbus, the Discoverer of America.” Chiefly by Arthur 
Helpe. Author of the ‘‘ Spanish Conquest,” &c. London: Bell and Daldy. 1869. 
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great men, Columbus was, it is true, in some respects in advance of 
his age, and in some respects superior to his age; but his life fell in a 
period when “the imaginations of men were filled with grand images 
of the suddenly extended boundaries of the known world.” Prince 
Henry had projected his African voyages; a glimpse beyond Cape 
Bojador had been granted to expectant mankind. Madeira and the 
Azores had been added to the dominion of the King of Portugal ; 
adventurous mariners had settled on the gold coast and discovered 
Congo, and the Cape of Good Hope had been doubled by Diaz. All 
this new discovery, all this. hope of further discovery, the change that 
had come over the geographical mind, the invention of the mariner’s 
compass, all prepared the way for Columbus, a ripe product of the 
world’s age, if ever man was. The piety and romantic spirit of 
Columbus were not confined to him; nor did he stand alone in his 
position of investigator, for Toscanelle the Florentine astronomer 
shared his theory of the accessibility of the East Indies.by sailing to 
the west, and Leonardo da Vinci, to say nothing of Copernicus, was 
distinguished by philosophical and scientific achievements, as well as 
for his conquests in art. Columbus too, though he was above all 
ignoble self-seeking, had an eye to the main chance, shrewdly stipulat- 
ing with his royal patrons, that if he succeeded he should have the 
title of Admiral and Viceroy, and one-tenth of all he discovered. ‘I'o 
prove himself in the right and reduce the expenses of the new Indian 
possessions to the Catholic sovereigns, he lent himself to the promo- 
tion of Indian slavery. The soul of Isabella here seems to have 

been a juster soul than that of the pious Columbus. The great sea 
captain, however, did a glorious day’s work for an ungenerous return. 

About eight years after his fourth and last voyage, he died poor and 
neglected, at Valladolid, a.p. 1506. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, illustrated by a new volume of Mrs. 
Green’s “Calendar of State Papers,”!° a colony called Virginia was 
planted in the new world that Columbus had discovered. Sir Francis 
Drake sailed round the globe, and Sir John Hawkins, following, with 
an infamous excess, the precedent of the discoverer of America, trans- 
ported a cargo of three hundred negroes to Hispaniola, and sold 
them there. Of both the great English seamen whom we have now 
mentioned many notices occur in the fresh instalment of the Elizabethan 
Calendar. Including the interval 1595—1597, it abounds in memo- 
randa relating to the Cecils, Bacon, and the Queen’s wayward 
favourite, Lord Essex. Within the space of two more volumes the 
Calendar of the Domestic State Papers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign will 
be included. 

Without the Commentaries of the Yncas, says Mr. Markham, 
their translator and editor, our knowledge of the civilization which 
they created and administered, the most interesting and important 





10 **Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1595—1597.” Preserved in her Majesty's Public Record Office, Edited by Mary . 
Ann Everett Green. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1869. 
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feature in the history of the New World would indeed be limited." 
The Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega died at Cordova in the year 1616, at 
the age of seventy-six, having lived to complete his Royal Commen- 
taries of Peru. ‘The author of this singular production was a kinsman 
of the famous Spanish poet. In 1531 his father started for the lately 
discovered continent as a captain of infantry, in company with Don 
Alonzo de Alvarado, governor of Guatemala, and shared all the hard- 
ships and sufferings of his march to Riobamba. He afterwards went 
to Lima, where Pizarro was besieged by the insurgent Indians, and 
then to Cuzco, where he settled, became enamoured of a young Inca 
princess, and married. Their son was educated by a kind-hearted 
canon, Juan de Cuellar, and after a course of travel and military ad- 
venture, devoted himself to literary pursuits. He collected papers, 
amassed Indian traditions, noted the laws and customs which still sur- 
vived the splendour of the Ynca empire, and in due time produced the 
work which Mr. Markham has undertaken to translate. The first 
authority on the civilization of the Yncas and on the conquest of Peru, 
“the Ynca,”’ says his discriminating translator, “ will be found a plea- 
sant though rather garrulous companion. His long historical narra- 
tive of the battles and conquests of the early Yncas often become 
tedious, and of this the author is himself well aware. He therefore 
intersperses them with more entertaining chapters on the religious cere- 
monies, the domestic habits and customs of the Peruvian Indians, and 
of the advances they had made in medicine, poetry, music, astronomy, 
and other arts.” To this brief synopsis of the Commentaries by their 
translator we shall not add a word of our own. 

A sudden transition from the religion of the Indians of Peru to the 
religion of Protestants brings us into the presence of the renowned 
Gustavus Adolphus. Herr Droysen has desired to write his history 
not as a biography, but as a political study, conceiving that the 
motives that animated his career were motives of State rather than 
motives of religion.’ He is possibly right in supposing that histo- 
rians in general have given too much emphasis to the latter class of 
motives, and in the hero of Protestantism have lost sight of the poli- 
tician. Schiller, however, attributes to the king personal motives as 
well as considerations of policy and religion, and Dr. F’. C. Baur distinctly 
declares that it was not the interest of religion, but a political interest 
which led to the alliance of the German Powers. Notwithstand- 
ing the recognition of the necessity of defending the Protestant reli+ 
gion appears in the king’s manifesto, and the predominance of the 
political motive, it still leaves, as even Droysen admits, the king’s 
position, in point of fact unaffected. Gustavus Adolphus was the 
champion of German Protestantism. He entered Germany as the 
ally of France. ‘The opportunity was afforded by the interposition of 
Richelieu, who negociated a truce with Poland, the ally of Austria, 





11 <¢ First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Yncas.” By the Ynca Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega. Translated and edited, with notes and introduction, by Clements 
R. Markham. Vol. I. London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1869. 
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whose power the French minister desired to check, and liberating 
Gustavus from the war in which he had been engaged with the former 
country, and supplying him with pecuniary resources, enabled him to 
carry his pious and heroic troops into Germany. After the battle of 
Leipzig, Protestantism marched triumphantly through the land, and 
the victorious king declared that he had come to relieve his co-reli- 
gionists from the compulsory system to which they had been subjected. 
In the first volume of Droysen’s historical study the topics discussed 
in the five books into which it is divided, are the European policy of 
the House of Vasa, the early career of its greatest representative, the 
German question, the Swedish king’s foreign policy, and the Directory 
of Denmark. 

Is Catholicism a synonym for eternal truth? Mr. Robertson 
thinks that it is,8 and thinking so, cannot but look with unfavourable 
eyes on all the great movements of the race that are antagonistic 
to the one true creed and the one true Church. In his view the 
Church is the most perfect of societies, and the ideally perfect society 
never alters the divine type of her constitution. ‘“ Her reforms are 
administrative and not constitutional.” All revolutions which preju- 
dicially affect the Catholic Church are, and must necessarily be, more 
or less damnable in his eyes. Thus the French Revolution of 1789— 
a mixed phenomenon productive of great ultimate benefit, but at the 
expense of immense immediate evil—is the event which he denounces 
in language which evinces that on it are concentrated his indignation 
and abhorrence. Burke, as is well known, surveyed the French poli- 
tical horizon, after the stormy sunrise of social and intellectual freedom 
among a people but ill prepared for its unconditional exercise, with the 
gaze of aversion and despair, and denounced it in terms of unqualified 
reprobation. In this common point of agreement seems to be the 
secret of Mr. Robertson’s philosophical alliance with Burke. ‘To us 
it appears less certain than to the accomplished author of the “ Lee- 
tures” before us, that their principles are so closely identifiable as he 
supposes. Mr. Robertson describes political philosophy as a weighty 
branch of metaphysical science, and lays it down that the founda- 
tions of this philosophy rest partly on Divine Revelation and on 
solemn judgments of the Church. Burke was impatient of all meta- 
physical reasoning, discarded absolute principles, and in the welfare 
of the people recognised the end ard aim of all government. Again, 
if Burke had no sympathy with the French Revolution, he had very 
great sympathy with the American Rebellion; he did not look on 
civil society as a divine institution, but as a human arrangement in- 
tended to promote the happiness of mankind; he would never have 
proclaimed the religious regeneration of Hindostan, the great object of 
our imperial policy ; nor would Burke, who proposed the abolition of 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown, have held the same view of the 
sanctity of property as his admirer. It is remarkable that two men 





13 ** Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke.” By J, B. 
Robertson, Professor of Modern History and English Literature at the Catholic 
University of Dublin, &c, . London: John Philp. 
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of such opposite modes of thought as Mr. Robertson and Mr. John 
Morley should have recently made Burke the subject of an apprecia- 
tive analytical estimate. We recommend our readers to study the 
essays of both these writers: they will find in them much to in- 
struct and much to admire. It is always an advantage to see an 
opponent’s side forcibly stated, and the vulnerable points in the 
counter-view exposed. Mr. Robertson has done what he can to vin- 
dicate his Catholic principles, and except to a Catholic judgment, 
it is astonishing how little he has to say forthem. In his account 
of Burke and of Burke’s writings he is more successful; but why has 
he omitted to notice “Thoughts on the Cause of the Rural Dis- 
contents,” which has been regarded by some critics as.the most finished 
of all his works ? and why has he hurried over the revolutionary phases 
in Burke’s career in his notice of the American Rebellion ¢ ‘I'he best 
executed portion of the “Lectures” is that which relates to India. 
The narrative is succinct, yet no¢ hurried, the statements are conti- 
nuous and intelligible, and the general conclusions just. One moral, 
however, we draw from Mr. Robertson’s reflections, and that is, that 
the Catholic party is in principle what it always was, the enemy 
of intellectual liberty. In his preface he raves against “the political 
Antichrist ’’ “the impious press,” “the hell-dogs of revolution,” and 
in his appendix he calls on Catholics and Protestants to unite in 
“prosecuting the infidel press,” with the significant concession that 
in the present temper of the public mind it would be neither prudent 
_ nor possible to make rationalistic works the object of legal prosecu- 
tion. We have lately noticed in another quarter a not dissimilar ex- 
pression of opinion. But the theological Cerberus cannot bite at pre- 
sent, and if barking amuses it, why should it not bark ? 

Mr. Charles Todd,'* Vicar-General of the dioceses of Derry and 
Raphoe, accordingly, is welcome to his bark, directed, however, not 
against the irreligious press, but against the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church. Some of his objections seem to us to be 
fairly met by the way in which the present Government propose to 
carry out their plan of disestablishment and disendowment. In assert- 
ing that the Irish Church possesses no State endowments, he may 
assert what is true in a certain sense of his own, and of the clerical 
party, but to maintain that the tithe or rent-charge is not national 
property, with which the State has a right to deal, is hardly a doctrine 
that will find many upholders out of the clerical ranks in our own days. 
Besides, if Henry I1., through the reforming synod of Cashel, had 
power to enjoin the payment of tithe, as he did, and if by the Act of 
the 2nd of Elizabeth the Reformed Church was endowed, and the 
Roman Catholic Church disendowed, the legislature of our own day 
has surely a right to modify or abrogate such enactments if it believes 
the procedure to be just and useful. 

To this transaction on the Rock of Cashel, “in the midst of the 





4 «The Irish Church ; its Establishment and Disendowment.” By Charles H. 
Todd, Esq., LL.D., one of her Majesty’s Council and Vicar-General of the Dioceses 
of Derry and Raphoe. London: Rivingtons. 1869. 
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golden vale of Tipperary,”—to borrow the picturesque language of the 
Dean of Westminster, in his “Three Irishes Churches” "—is to be 
traced the foundation of the Established Church of England in Ireland, 
the first recognition of the royal supremacy and of English ascendency. 
This was the second of the three churches, the Celtic, or old Irish 
Church, being the first. The third of these successive churches was 
forced into existence when the church of the Anglo-Norman pale was 
transformed into the modern Establishment; it was the church of a 
party, manufactured by arbitrary power, and sustained by long- 
continued injustice. Dr. Stanley, while dwelling on the piety of the 
English clergy, does not forget the dark blots on the Protestant 
hierarchy of Ireland; nor Adam Loftus’s torture of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin; nor Usher’s protest against toleration; nor 
the eccentricities of Lord Bristol, present or absent from his see of 
Derry ; nor Swift’s well-known jest of the Hounslow robbers seizing 
the letters patent of the bishops, and occupying tbe vacant sees. The 
object of the dean’s pamphlet, besides that of presenting a historical 
sketch from which practical results may be inferred, is to recommend 
compromise and conciliation, and to advocate the endowment and 
recognition of the Roman Catholic Church—a policy practicable once, 
perhaps, but only in part, and in a qualified sense practicable now. 
The pamphlet, however, is written in an amicable spirit, and with 
great good taste. In illustration of the sentiment of the Celtic race 
towards the clergy, Protestant as well as Catholic, we extract the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—“ A Protestant clergyman in the north, in the 
cottage of a poor woman, struck a light with a lucifer-match, and her 
first thought was that it was a priestly miracle. ‘The Lord stand 
between us and harm! Great is the power of the clergy !’ ” 

In 1834 the Irish Church question led to the secession of two eminent 
men from the Reform Cabinet. Listening to the bold words of Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Stanley, it is said, remarked, “ Johnny has upset 
the coach.” On the 27thof May in that year, Mr. H. G. Ward, whose 
motion was seconded by Mr. Grote, the historian, proposed a resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons which had for its object the reduction 
of the temporal possessions of the Church in Ireland. Next morning 
Lord Stanley, one of the two eminent men alluded to, and Sir James 
Graham the other, ceased to be of the ministry. The life of the 
“Cumberland Worthy,” as written by Mr. Torrens, was noticed in this 
Review some years ago. A more condensed and more personal 
biography of the right honourable baronet now lies before us, which we 
owe to the ready pen of Dr. Lonsdale.® The narrative is drawn up 
in an impartial spirit, and if the composition is rather rough and pam- 
phlet like, it is never heavy or affected. The vacillations in the course 





18 “The Three Irish Churches.” An Historical Address Delivered at Sion 
College, on January 28, 1869. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. London: John Murray. 1869. 

16 <‘The Worthies of Cumberland. The Right Honourable Sir J. R. G. 
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of this hard working and able official, seem attributable to imperfect 
comprehension and an intellectual narrowness which confined his 
sympathies within the conventional pale of Whig liberation. When 
he commenced his parliamentary career at Hull, in 1818, he professed 
Whig principles ; after his secession from the government in 1834, the 
conservative element in his character got the mastery, and temper, 
pride, and vexation at the taunts with which he was assailed hurried 
him, says his new biographer, further than he would have gone. Even- 
tually “he acted with the Tories, but he still had the Whig proclivi- 
ties,” and “ undoubtedly gave a reform colouring to the Peel adminis- 
tration.” In 1844, when he was Home Secretary in the Administration, 
occurred that singular political episode of letter opening, for which 
Lord Aberdeen was mainly responsible, and in which Sir James Gra- 
ham, though he had only a share in the responsibility, showed a 
magnanimous fidelity to his colleagues by taking the whole blame 
upon himself. For the practice of opening letters there was abundant pre- 
cedent, but the ignominious circumstance, which we presume was with- 
out example, was that theopened letters were refolded and resealed, so as 
by a counterfeited resemblance to hide and disavow the fact. The in- 
telligence given by the British Government to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, led to the seizure and execution of the two brothers Bandiera 
and seven companions, whom Mazzini had induced to abandon their 
rash project of an attack on the Papal and Neapolitan territories. Sir 
James Graham only aggravated the disgrace by his unjustifiable attack 
on the distinguished Italian, whose correspondence had been thus 
shamefully dealt with, an attack, however, which if publicly made was 
as publicly retracted. ‘The whole of this painful business is forcibly 
set before us in Dr. Lonsdale’s biographical sketch. The brighter 
aspects of Sir James Graham’s career and character are adequately 
represented in this new instalment to the series of biographies entitled, 
“ Worthies of Cumberland.” 

Among the portraits of conspicuous men, who were the contempo- 
raries of the remarkable politician in question, included in Miss Marti- 
neau’s admirable collection of sketches originally contributed to the 
Daily News,” we should single out as specially interesting or signifi- 
cant those of Lord Herbert, Lord Brougham, Archbishop Whately, 
the Napiers, Hallam, Owen, Croker, and Walter Savage Landor. 
“The Duchess of Kent” is a sketch that may attract some readers 
more than any of those just mentioned, while others will be more 
pleased perhaps with the papers on Mary Russell Mitford, Charlotte 
Bronté, Samuel Rogers, and Mrs. Wordsworth. The striking feature 
in this historical delineation is the excellence of each individual 
portrait. Perhaps every one has the same finish, distinctness, and 
emphatic expressiveness about it. In a few strokes all that is necessary 
to a clear idea of the original seems given in the likeness. The 
volume contains notices of five royal personages, eleven politicians, 
ten professional, two scientific men (was Combe a scientific man ?) and 
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fourteen literary men. In the social category are included Miss 
Berry, Father Mathew, Robert Owen, and Lady Noel Byron. For 
Lady Byron Miss Martineau’s admiration is intense; for Lord Byron 
she seems to have little admiration, and no forgiveness. 

Hellborn’s Life of Franz Schubert, an English epitome of which 
has already been published by Mr. E. Wilberforce, as our readers may 
perhaps remember, has now been translated, without any omission, by 
Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge,'* who had more than half completed his 
task before he was aware of the existence of Mr. Wilberforce’s digest, 
and who appeals to the curious information contained in the notes, the 
catalogue of Schubert’s works, and the value of the entire biography 
as a book of reference to musicians, to justify the publication of his 
unabbreviated version. 

A memoir of another illustrious musician, intended as a kind of 
commentary on the precious legacy of Mendelssohn’s Letters, to which 
we long since invited attention, has been drawn up by Madame Polko, 
and rendered into English by that indefatigable interpreter to our 
countrymen of German biographies, Lady Wallace.® The youth, 
the musical career, the travels of the great artist in sound, together 
with personal reminiscences, in which his costume, his features, figure, 
and playing are presented to us, make up the subject-matter of 
Madame Polko’s volume. Some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Mendelssohn’s are contained in an appendix. 

Our next book, “ Le Génie Gaulois,” is of a more ambitious kind.® 
The national character and intellectual faculties of the Gallic race, 
their manners, customs, religious institutions, trade and commerce, are 
discussed at length ;,and an answer is attempted to be given to the 
endless questions connected with Druidism, and that class of ancient 
megalithic monuments which include those of Stonehenge, Abury, 
Classerness, Carnac. For reasons based on ethnology, and considera- 
tions suggested by the arts of architecture and sculpture, M. de 
Belloguet, who has devoted seventeen years to his favourite researches, 
has arrived at the conclusion that these memorials of the past owe 
their existence not to the Keltic, but to a pre-Keltic race, the Ligurian 
(Lloegrian), which early emigrated from the north of Africa, The 
Kelts, on the other hand, were the institutors of Druidism, a system 
confined exclusively to Gaul and Britain, about five or six centuries 
before Christ. The learned author maintains that the primitive 
religion of the Kelts bears a similar relation to the religion of the 
Aryans that the language of the Kelts does to that of the same 
ancestral race, and that the fundamental dogmas of Druidism are of 
Indo-European origin, and far more ancient than the Druidic system. 





8 «The Life of Franz Schubert.” Translated from the German of Kreiple von 
Hellborn, by Arthur Duke Coleridge, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With an appendix by George Grove, Esq. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.. 1869. 

19 «* Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. A Social and Artistic Bio- 
eet. By Elise Polko. Translated from the German, by Lady Wallace. 

ith additional letters addressed to English correspondents. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 1869, 

20 Le Génie Gaulois.” Par Roget Bon De Belloguet, Paris. 1868, 
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The volume in which he has handled these topics shows a vast extent of 
reading and research and intelligence that entitle his theories to 4 
respectful investigation. It forms the third instalment of a com- 
prehensive work on the characteristics of the Gallic race, and is in- 
tended as a verification of preliminary propositions. 

Of the Ligurian and Keltic races, improved by intermixture with 
the Germanic, the result is “the glorions French nation,” as conspicu- 
ous, says the author of this theory, in the days of Napoleon as in those 
of Charlemagne. A remarkable episode in the career of this brilliant 
people is related, in part, by M. Taxile Delord—*“ ‘The History of the 
Second Empire.*! It is written with an exceptional boldness, the 
author's predilections having a republican far more than an imperial 
character. His description of the coup d’état, as a sacrifice of eternal 
right on the part of the wealthy classes to what they called the salva- 
tion of society, may serve to illustrate the spirit in which the narrative 
is conceived. It is brought down to the peace with Russia in 1856 
in the first volume, but its continuation to the present period is con- 
templated by the writer. 

Our remaining books may be briefly despatched. An abridgment 
of the “ Memoirsof Baron Bunsen,”’* noticed inthe Westminster of 1868, 
has been executed with the hope and in the endeavour that the shorter 
biography should convey as much knowledge of its subject as would 
be acquired from the larger volumes. “The Sieges of Bristol during 
the Civil War” are told with animation by a Fellow of the Queen’s 
College in Oxford, who has consented to allow the essays to be pub- 
lished for the Clifton Committee for Promoting the Higher Education 
of Women. “ Diocesan Records and Historical Searchers” is a pamph- 
let by Mr. Edward Edwards, the author of a valuable “ Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh,”** embodying a correspondence with the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Salisbury and the Registrars of the See 
and Chapter, and describing the obstacles that exist to a ready access 
to the documents of the diocese of Sarum. Mr. Edwards pleads for 
that entire freedom of literary access to muniments, under regulations, 
for which Lambeth Palace and the cathedrals of Canterbury and Win- 
chester are favourably known. His object is a patriotic one, and we 
trust will excite the sympathy and procure the aid which it deserves. 
“ Student’s Notes > is a little book intended to explain allusions in 





41 «‘ Histoire du Second Empire. 184S—1869.” Par Taxile Delord, Tome 
premier. Paris. 1869. 

2 <¢ Memoirs of Baron Bunsen,” &c. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers, by 
his widow Frances Baroness Bunsen. Second edition, abridged and corrected. In 
two volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1869. 

% «The Sieges of Bristol during the Civil War.” By a Fellow of the Queen’s 
College in Oxford. Bristol. 1868. . 

% “ Diocesan Records and Historical Searchers: being a Correspondence with 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Salisbury, &c., in relation to a recent Life of 
Sir Walter Ralegh ; with a brief elucidatory statement.” London: Clay, Sons, 
and Taylor. 1868. 

23 <* Student’s Notes on Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Mahon’s War of the 
Succession in Spain.” By A. H. Beesly, M.A., Assistant-Master of Marlborough 
College. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1869. 
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an essay of Lord Macaulay’s, which schoolboys find it impossible to 
understand without a teacher. An alphabetical index, with references, 
is attached to the “ Notes.” “The Female Glory” is a reprint of a 
treatise on the “ Life of the Blessed Virgin,” by Anthony Stafford, 
originally published in 1635. The editor is the Rev. Orby Shipley. 
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HE world knows little of its greatest men, and nothing at all, it 
_L must be confessed, of its greatest women. Here is Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall,! who for years past has been keeping her eye upon the Pope, 
and the ungrateful world has known nothing about it. In our igno- 
rance we always imagined that Mrs. S. C. Hall had something to do 
with manufacturing what children call the “ reading ” to certain illus- 
trated topographical books. But Mrs. 8. C. Hall has a soul above 
topography. or many years past she has entertained the mighty 
design of stemming popery. According to the Hallian theory the 
Pope is to be overthrown with his own favourite weapon, fiction. 
Not long ago another lady, whose work was reviewed in these columns, 
conceived the pleasant idea that she could put down “ strikes” by a two- 
velume novel. Lock-outs were to be stopped by love dialogues ; 
miners, stokers, and puddlers were to be reduced to sense and lower 
wages by sensation scenes. What one novelist proposed accomplish- 
ing for men’s bodies, the other proposes to do for men’s souls. Mrs. 
Hall’s plan is simple enough. She takes a recusant Huguenot, an 
angelic child, a Protestant sea-captain, one or two Jesuits, and mud- 
dles them all up together. Then she throws in plenty of scripture, 
and gives us a shipwreck, and, of course, the battle of the Boyne. 
We need not say that we have every hope that Mrs. 5, C. Hall will 
by these means accomplish her object, and, to use her own language, 
“arrest the progress of those who are seeking to negative the blessings 
brought to these kingdoms by the Reformation.” 

Mr. Martin’s “Alec Drummond’? commences admirably. The 
opening chapters have all the truthfulness of a photograph. In 
short the whole of the scenes describing the’ struggles of a young 
author in London would appear to be taken from life. The sketches 
though painful are full of vigour. We are much afraid, however, that 
they will not reach the class of persons who most need the warning. 
The picture of Mr. Edward O’Flaggan, proprietor and editor-in-chief 








% «* Life of the Blessed Virgin.” By Anthony Stafford. Together with the 
Apology of the Author, and an Essay on the Cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Fourth edition. With facsimiles of the original illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1869. 

1 “The Fight of Faith.” A Story. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. SLondon: Chapman 
and Hall. 1869. 

* “The Story of Alec Drummond, of the 17th Lancers.” By Frederick Martin, 
London; Chapman and Hall. 1869, 
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of the Weekly Postilion and the London Lantern, is not at all over- 
drawn, The sketch of Fraser, the sub-editor, is, too, in its way, 
_ equally well done. But what impresses us most in these opening 

chapters is the sense of truthfulness. Most men who know anything 
at all of literary life in London, its fortunes and misfortunes, could from 
experience tell some similar tale either of themselves or of their friends. 
We feel that the same power of close and accurate observation is pre- 
sent in the writer’s sketches of the scenes during the Crimean war. 
In our opinion they surpass those in “ Dr. Brady.” The latter give you 
the impression that they are written for effect. “The pen of the war’ 
is too sensational. Mr. Martin’s descriptions, on the other hand,.are 
not disfigured by any purple patches of fine writing. Here, for 
instance, is a sketch, which without any pretension or straining still 
brings the whole scene clearly before the eye— 

“The Himalaya lifted her heavy anchors at noon in brilliant sunshine; but 
before we had advanced many miles the sky got overcast, and it became 
evident that a heavy storm was brewing in the air. Though in the midst of 
the fleet, we could scarcely see anything of it, as the whole atmosphere was 
thick with smoke and fog, drifting away only now and then to allow a glimpse 
of some huge steamer or towering man-of-war in the distance. We moved 
onward very slowly, although the wind, which gradually became a ale, was 
blowing right at our back, driving the transports on to the Himalaya with 
periodical heavy bumps against the stern, and occasioning not a little fright 
to our horses on deck. ‘Towards evening the sky to windward assumed a 
strange yellow hue, dotted with masses of thickest black, and as night came 
on, long streaks of forked lightning flashed down from the heavy clouds, 

iving a lurid appearance to the endless lines of ships, now rising out of the 
og, and to the dark stormy waves, lined with crests of foam, on which they 
were tossing. The lightning continued till nearly midnight, when on a sudden 
all grew still again. Coming on deck early the next —s Tuesday, the 
12th of September, we were surprised to see the heavens cloudless, the sea as 
smooth as glass, and not a breath of wind stirring... .... There was a lon 
dark line visible in the far distance, just above the horizon, to the left-han 
side of our ship. It looked exactly like a thick vapour hanging upon the 
ocean, but sailor eyes saw better than mine. I was gazing on the calm sea, 
towards the strip of cloud, when an old tar came up from behind, and giving 
me a hearty slap on the shoulder, which nearly knocked me down, growled out 
in a deep voice, ‘There, my boy, is the Crimea.’” (Vol. i. pp. 216, 217.) 

Equally effective are the sketches which follow of the illumination 
of the fleets by night, of the country itself, and most especially of the 
battle of the Alma. The puzzle, however, is what could have induced 
Mr. Martin to throw his admirable pictures of a war which will 
always possess a terrible interest for all Englishmen, into the form of a 
three-volume novel. As a novel the book is pour, but as a descriptive 
history of the Crimean war excellent. ‘The author has not yet learned 
either the art of construction—how circumstances should grow out of 
circumstances, and how step by step, incident by incident, the plot 
should be evolved. Of character-drawing, too, he is equally 
ignorant. But he. pre-eminently possesses the power of painting 
battle-scenes with-a minute realism, and a quiet graphic touch, which 
has seldom been exceeded. We have never read any account of the 
incidents before Sebastopol with so much interest. Further, in his 
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characters, poor as some of them are, Mr. Martin leaves the impression 
that he has capabilities for higher achievements. 

Mr. Heath’ should study the commencement of Mr. Martin’s novel, 
if he has the slightest intention of giving us any more sketches of 
literary life. In “A Thorn in His Side,” a young weaver comes up 
to London with an introduction to a Mr. Hill, a barrister, The 
barrister has, it appears, a knack for discovering hidden talent, for we 
read “that gentleman saw at once the genius and sound sense dis- 
played in the young man’s writings, and undertook to use his influence 
to get him on the staff of contributors to several papers” (vol. i., 
p- 261). This is the kind of success which is found in the ordinary 
novel, and is never found in real life. What single subject did such a 
young man as William Dobson know? Of art, polities, political 
economy, modern or ancient literature, he must from the nature of the 
case have been entirely ignorant. But the author is not content with 
making his hero an occasional contributor to a newspaper, but puts 
him at once on the staff, not of one, but of “several papers.” 
Thackeray has been severely criticised for the easy way in which he 
makes Pendennis earn his bread by writing for the press. But 
Thackeray never dreamt of putting Pendennis on the staff of “several 
papers.” Besides Pendennis enjoyed social advantages to which 
William Dobson can make no pretence. Pendennis, too, had the 
advantage of a university training, whereas William Dobson is a raw 
provincial. If any one were to take the trouble, they would find 
plenty of similar blunders in “ A Thorn in His Side.” The best part 
of this story is the plot. A Mrs. Dobson gives the title to the book. 
She is the cast-off mistress of Mr. Howard, the rich cotton-spinner 
at Irton, and by that hocus-pocus which is found in novels and panto- 
mimes their children are changed. Readers who like exciting scenes, 
without requiring any high art, may be safely recommended to “A 
Thorn in His Side.” 

Why are some books written ? It cannot be for money, or for 
fame, or for pleasure. Such a novel, for instance, as “On the Brink” 
eannot certainly produce the first two things for its author, nor the 
third for its readers. We keep toiling through chapter after chapter, 
and page after page in vain, hoping to come upon some gleam of 
humour, or some glimpse of dramatic power, some slightest indica- 
tion of poetry. But they never come. All the characters are as dull 
as mutes at a funeral. We neither love the virtuous heroine, nor hate 
the villain, who, by the way, is a trigamist. This trigamist is the 
only novelty we can find in the tale. But he is a most harmless 
er In short, “On the Brink,” if it will do no good, will do no 

arm. 

Miss Whitty has made three great mistakes in “ Wife and Child.” 





8 “A Thorn in His Side.” A Novel. By Arnold Heath. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1869. 

“ “On the Brink.” A Novel. By Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1869, 
le, Wife and Child.” By Miss Whitty. London: Harst and Blackett. 
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In the first place, she has chosen the autobiographical form, the most 
difficult of all for a young novelist. In the second place, she has put 
her autobiographical narrative into the mouth of a man, thereby 
doubling for a woman the original difficulty. In the third place, she 
has trebled her difficulty by placing her scenes in a foreign country, 
and by describing foreign characters, which only a life-long intimacy 
would enable any one to draw correctly. With all these self-imposed 
burdens it is no wonder that “ Wife and Child”’ is a failure. The 
generality of novel-readers do not care for scenes laid in countries 
which they do not happen to know, whilst those who do know the 
country and the people are apt to be critical. Miss Whitty will 
satisfy neither class. Her sketches of French life appear to us singu- 
larly unreal. And as for “The Artist’s Home,” she might as well 
have called it the Grosvenor Hotel. 

In spite of the name on the title-page we should suppose that “ Talent 
and Tact’’6 was written either by a woman or Dr.Cumming. The little 
moral reflections and the italics point to the former. The following 
passage, however, looks very much as if it came out of Crown-court :— 

“Still he thought that far below ‘ Hallelujah’ was the sound of the waves ; 
and the mountains reply, ‘ Hallelujah!’ allelujahs floated along in the 
murmuring of the streams, in the whispering of the grove and forest! Yes, 
even as the night approached, in the silent courses of the stars his spirit heard 
the mystic Hallelujahs ; and for the first time he dared to long for—nay, aspired 
to—the lowest seat in that happy, happy kingdom, where not a wave of 
trouble rolls across the peaceful breast.” (Vol. i. pp. 238, 239.) 

Those who admire fine writing of this peculiar kind may find plenty 
more of the same quality in “ ‘Talent and ‘Tact.” 

Although “Sowing and Reaping ”” is called a “Tale of Irish Life,” 
its most interesting scenes are laid abroad. ‘The authoress possesses a 
real talent for description. Some of her sketches, as, for instance, of 
Heidelberg, are excellent. She makes, however, a great mistake in 
larding her dialogues with such polyglot scraps as “comme il faut,” 
“ma foi,” “ dolce far niente,” (of course), and “ Weiser wein,” the last 
- real German letters. She might as well suppose that such a 

ine as— 
Koppere MecBoles, MetBoiec, xoppere tracery, 


would give a classic tone to her novel. 

“ Hester’s History ’® is a reprint from “All the Year Round.” 
Unlike most of the writers in that journal the authoress has not fallen 
into the mistake of imitating Mr. Dickens’s worst faults. She has an 
excellent style of her own, quiet yet full of power, and marked by a 
pathos which nowhere degenerates into sentimentalism. 

“ Waverney Court” is also a reprint from another magazine. For 





6 “Talent and Tact.” A Tale. By Arthur Ringwood. London: Chapman 


and Hall. 1869. 
7 ‘Sowing and Reaping.” A Tale of Irish Life. By A. M. Donelan. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
8 “ Hester's History.” A Novel. London: Chapman and Hall. 1869. 


9 “ Waverney Court.” A Novel. By George W. Garrett. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1869. 
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our tastes it is far too slaugy. Editors and publishers, however, must 
be supposed to know what suits the public. As long, therefore, as 
the demand exists such books will be supplied to the book market. 

Amongst novels of one volume we may especially commend for 
younger readers “ The Sister’s Year.”!© The tone is good, and some of 
the descriptions of natural scenes, as at page 42, are really excellent. 
“ Soiméme ’’!! may also be reeommended on the same grounds. “The 
Search for the Gral’’!? would, perhaps, have been better as a story if a 
good deal about the Gral had been left out. The description of the 
scenes in Germany are full of life. 

We wish that minor poets would remember the adage, Nemo malos 
poetas legit, pauci bonos. Mr. Zachary Edwards" is one of the most 
offensive of his tribe. He pours forth a flux of words without a single 
thought beyond wishing himself a seagull or some other bird in order 
to fly to his mistress. In short Mr. Zachary Edwards has all the 
vices of the minor poet without any of his virtues. Generally speak- 
ing, the minor poet possesses no little amiability, shows a tenderness of 
feeling towards the poor, and a spirit of liberality towards all, which 
makes us forget the shortcomings of his poetry. Mr. Zachary 
Edwards, however, has in his “ Political Pieces” contrived to pour 
forth more uncharitableness and bigotry in a small space than we ever 
remember to have seen. 

Good humour is the note of Mr. Baddeley’s poems.?* All cricketers 
will recognise the figure of the “ Fat Cricketer,” whom he has so 
happily hit off in one of his lighter pieces. May his shadow never 
grow less. 

There is no book so bad that it will not find readers, says St. Jerome. 
We should have thought that “ Florence” !® was so excessively bad that 
it would have proved an exception to St. Jerome’s rule. On the con- 
trary, however, we find that it has reached a second edition. For those 
who may be unacquainted with its beauties we give the following 
extract :— 

“Norman knew well the ways of Paris; he had often visited the place 
before. He could secure apartments there, and be quite private; so it was 
settled. Talking over their future plans for home, they did not see that 
course so clear; there could not be a more peculiarly perplexing situation. 
They felt this after due examination.” (p. 88.) 

This is the author’s idea of poetry. Those of our readers who are 
fond of puzzles can try to reconstruct this into verse. Any sort will 
do. The only key which we will give them is that “it was” becomes 
“twas,” and “over” always becomes “o’er” in minor poetry. 

Mr. Selkirk’s “ Poems ” 1° are characterized by many excellent quali- 


10 “The Sister’s Year.” London: Provost & Co. 1868. 

11 “Soiméme.” A Story of a Wilful Life. London: Rivingtons. 1869. 

'2 “The Search for the Gral.’ By Julia Goddard. Londen: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 1869, 

13 **Primitie.” By Zachary Edwards. London: Provost & Co. 1869. 

4 «Cassandra, and other Poems.” By R. Whieldon Baddeley. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1869. 

15 «* Florence.” London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 

16 “Poems.” By J. B. Selkirk. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1869. 
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ties. A certain high tone of feeling pervades them. He evidently 
loves whatever is noble, irrespective of mere party creeds and party 
names. We wish that we had room to quote some stanzas from “A 
Debt of Honour.” 

The Rev. Herbert Todd’s “Fountain of Youth” ?7 is distinguished 
by its good taste and good feeling. A religious vein runs through 
most of the pieces. The book will probably find many readers 
amongst the author’s own congregation. 

Like the two preceding authors, whom, however, he excels in the 
mechanism of his art, Mr. Robinson '8 must, we fear, find his recom- 
pense in his work. The sonnet has never been popular with the 
general public. Shakspeare’s sonnets are the least read of all his 
works. One of his best editors went so far as to say that it would 
require an Act of Parliament to make the public read them. This of 
course is an exaggeration in Shakspeare’s case, but it is true with 
regard to the generality of sonnets. 

When, a little more than a year ago, we noticed Mr. Lytton’s 
“Chronicles and Characters,” we remarked upon the difficulty of 
forming any correct estimate of his powers. We encounter the same 
difficulty in his present poem.!® Everything which he reads leaves 
such an impression upon him that we can hardly say which is original 
and which is borrowed. Mr. Lytton teHs us in his preface that he 
had been some time meditating on the subject of the present poem, 
when he met with a prose translation in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of a Polish poem by Count, Sigismund Krasinsky. The effect of this 
poem upon his mind was so great that, as he informs us, it embarrassed 
and confused all his own conceptions, and finally compelled him to 
abandon the undertaking. He, however, gives us, instead of his own 
work, a paraphrase of the Polish poem. Now we cannot think that a 
really original mind would have been so easily driven from its own 
conceptions. As has been well said, “the riddle of the day has for 
each a private solution.” But as we pointed out in our notice of Mr. 
Lytton’s “ Chronicles and Characters,” his mind is eminently receptive. 
He reads apparently for the sake of remembering, not for the sake of 
strengthening his mind. The book conquers him, instead of his con- 
quering the book. In the present case, however, our difficulty is still 
further increased. Mr. Lytton throughout his preface speaks of Count 
Krasinsky’s work as a poem, and in such terms as to lead us to suppose 
that he has made the acquaintance of the original. Polish scholars, 
however, declare that the original is not a poem at all, but written in 
pros: Be this as it may, the difficulty is for those, like ourselves, 
who do not happen to know the Polish language, how to deal with 
such a paraphrase, in which the original prose is apparently converted 
into poetry through a French medium. We may censure Mr. Lytton 





17 «¢The Fountain of Youth, and other Poems.” Extracted from ‘‘ Sketches by 
the Wayside.” By Rev. HerbertTodd. London: Provost & Co, 1869. 

18 «Jona, and other Sonnets.” By Wade Robinson. Dublin: Moffat & Co, 
1869. — 

19 ‘Orval ; or, the Fool of Time ; and other Imitations and Paraphrases.” By 
Robert Lytton. London. Chapman and Hall. 1869. 
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when the blame should be accorded to Krasinsky, and praise Krasinsky 
when the merit is due to Mr. Lytton or the French translator. Our 
criticism must therefore be of the most general kind. The whole 
interest of the poem depends on the conflict of ideas embodied in 
Orval, the representative of the old, and Panurge the champior of the 
new. As a mere study of a human mind, the book has its value, 
but for all practical purposes is utterly useless. As usual, Mr. Lytton 
shows a great command of language, and wonderful facility of ex- 
pression. Many of the speeches, however, seem to us like Byron at 
second-hand, and some of the songs like Shelley in the same form. 

To that short list of illustrious men who .have been great in more 
arts than one, must now be added the name of Mr. Story. “I 
would that my tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me” is 
the cry of many a musician, painter, and sculptor. Life is so short, 
and the mere technicalities of art so difficult to master, that it is rarely 
given, only perhaps to some Michael Angelo, to wed more than one 
Muse. In the case of Turner we see the artist struggling to express 
in words the thoughts and feelings which he could only write with 
the brush. Hitherto the chisel has been Mr. Story’s pen. In the 
present volume he has translated the marble for us into poetry. 
Goethe used to say that sculpture was the most poetical of all the 
arts. And ina certain high transcendental sense he is perfectly right. 
Those who are interested in the question should certainly study the 
Cleopatra of Story in marble, and the Cleopatra as we find her trans- 
lated in the present volume into verse. Yet the test is not quite 
fair, for we do not think that the Cleopatra shows to the full Mr. 
Story’s command of language and felicity of expression. He is seen 
at his best in his shorter pieces. In them we find genuine feeling. 
Thus for instance let us take the following sketch :— 


The sky is grey, with lowering clouds of lead 
And scarce a break of blue; 

Here pencilled down with rain, and overhead 
With silver gleams shot through. 


Upon the rocky shore I sit alone; 
The dark green sullen sea 

Along the shore makes a perpetual moan, 
And struggles restlessly. 


Noiseless as pictures on their wings of white 
The distant vessels glide, 

By purple islands veiled in dreamy light, 
That silent there abide. 


Across the a shoals of sunken rocks 
The toppling racers break, 

And suck and roar, and beat with ceaseless shocks 
The worn cliffs’ weedy base. 





2 «Graffiti d'Italia.” By W.W. Story. Edinburgh and London; William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1868, 
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Heaved by the lifting swell, the lo en 
Of sea-weed Eeigiad falls, nici 
And down their shelf the raking pebbles drag, 
As back the surf-wave ponies 


The lines are full of colour. They say what Turner so often in some 
of his blank verses attempted to say. Each stanza is in fact a little 
picture. The last is nearly perfect. Everyone who has sat by the 
sea-shore must have noticed the swaying, falling motion of the floating 
masses of sea-weed, heaving with each in-coming wave—must have 
heard, too, the harsh grating, yet still not unmusical sound of the 
pebbles, rolling to and fro, as if they were being “raked with a silver 
rake,” as Ruskin says when describing a sea-piece of ‘Turner’s—and 
last of all, if the day is still, marked the spent wave crawling back 
to the sea. 

The office of a prophet is a dangerous one. We must confess that 
our hopes, which we expressed in our last number about Mr. Browning’s 
“ The Ring and the Book,” *! have been disappointed. The expectations 
which were raised by the first volume have not been fulfilled. Mr. 
Browning has returned to his old faults, or, as his extreme admirers 
would say, beauties. He evidently has done so from pure wilfulness. 
His first volume proves beyond dispute that if he chooses he. can 
write page after page in a way which captivates the minds and 
touches the hearts of ordinary people. He has therefore chosen his 
style with a set purpose. We have no quarrel with Mr. Browning on 
this score. The Dorians have full right to be as Doric as they please. 
We can only, however, express our opinion upon the poem by saying 
that the Ring has too much alloy, and the Book too much verbiage. 
We know quite well that some ailoy is necessary for artistic purposes. 
Even a sovereign requires to be alloyed to take a clear impression. 
We know, too, that there must be some verbiage, or, in other words, 
that there must be shade as well as light—that there must be some 
foil to relieve and throw up the brighter passages. What, however, 
we say is, that the alloy is in disproportion to the gold, and that the 
verbiage overshadows the thought. To make this clear we should 
have to quote the whole of “ Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis,” 
and “Juris Doctor Johannes-Baptista’ Bottinius.” Nothing but 
actually reading these two divisions of the poem would prove our 
case. To say that there are some beauties in them, is to say nothing 
at all. We expect something more than this from Mr. Browning. 
The drawback is serious, and certainly imperils the whole poem. ‘Those, 
however, who will take the trouble to surmount the difficulty will 
reap their reward. We can, however, only briefly express our opinion 
with regard to the law and pleadings of the two counsel by a vulgar 
proverb, “the malt is the best in England, but the beer is bad.” 
Turning to the poem itself, one figure is drawn with consummate 
skill. In delineating Pompilia, Mr. Browning has shown himself to 
be a true artist. Seldom has a woman been portrayed with such 





21 «The Ring and the Book.” By Robert Browning, M.A. Vols. II. III. IV. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868-69. 
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delicacy, such‘insight, and such dramatic power. The dramatic power 
is in fact sometimes Shaksperian. Her portrait and that of the Pope 
are masterpieces. To-do justice to them would require far more space 
than is at our command. We are, however, afraid that even in their 
case the setting wall obscure their true merits. Mr. Browning, how- 
ever, has never courted popularity. His admirers will probably point 
to the “ Ring and the Book” as his greatest work, but the majority 
of men will regard’ much of if as a puzzle, if not a positive stumbling- 
block. ; 

“Tdylls and Epigrams”’” is a.charming little book. The contents 
are partly translations and paraphrases, and partly original pieces. 
Our only regret is that Mr. Garnett did not give us the text of the 
former. ‘The.art of making an epigram, we would say, were it not for 
Mr. Garnett’s own examples to the contrary, is lost. The vulgar things 
miscalled epigrams, which fill our comic papers, have neither sting nor 
honey. For English readers Mr. Garnett’s translations will open a 
new world of thought. His paraphrase of Meleager’s lines on Spring, 
“ smells,”’ as Shakspeare would say, “of April and May.” His ver- 
sions, too, of the epigrams are often most happy. He has contrived to 
preserve the original flavour. The edge is not blunted, and the perfume 
has not evaporated in the process. With regard to his own pieces, we pay 
him no small compliment when we say that many of them fully deserve 
their place beside those from the Greek Anthology. But how could 
Mr. Garnett give us two such wretched pieces as lvii. and exxvii.? In 
both cases the wit depends upon a miserable pun. What Mr. Garnett 
can do in his happier moods the following piece will show :— 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


‘My friend and I did faithfully agree, 
He to extol all I wrote, I all he: 
Now he has writ a satire against me. 
Resolve me, Pheebus, what am I to do; 
Can I retort, yet to my: bond be true? 
Ay, son, abuse him well, Apollo says, 
Panegyric from thee were sore dispraise.”—(p. 50.) 


And here is another still happier :-— 
**T hardly ever ope my lips,’ one cries; 
‘Simonides, what think you of my rule ?” 
*If you’re a fool, I think you’re very wise, 
If you are wise, I think, you are a fool.’ ” 


This is excessively neat. But there are plenty of others as good. It is 
quite refreshing to find that in these days of vulgar buftoonery true 
humour is not altogether extinct. To those who wish to know some- 
thing of the grace, the fancy, and the wit of the Greek Anthology, to 
those who value scholarly translation, and to those who can appreciate 
original humour, we most cordially recommend Mr. Garnett’s “ Idylls 


and Epigrams.” 





3 <<‘ Tdylls and Epigrams, chiefly from the Greek Anthology.” By Richard 
Garnett. London: Macmillan & Co, 1869. 
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The great objection which we have to such books as “ Tinker 
sop’”*s is, that they treat important subjects in an inappropriate 
way. It it very poor fun to make a travelling 4inker discuss the most 
difficult questions of the day in a style which no tinker ever did, and 
ever will talk. - Under the guise of a liberalism which will deceive a 
great many, the book contains some half-truths‘and some truisms. 
The fables are mere Tupperisms. Mr. Vickers talks very boldly, but 
it is often with the boldness of ignorance. We should advise him on 
the slave labour question to study Professor Cairns, and on the personal 
representation of the people, Mr. Hare. He indeed mentions Mr. Hare, 
but his remarks at p. 167 show that he has not even mastered the first 
principles of Mr. Hare’s system of representation. Further, the book 
is marked by the most offensive affectation. Who Mr, Vickers is we 
do not know. His conccit, however, is intolerable. Thus he makes 
his tinker say to a nobleman,—*TI will tell you a little tale as well 
worth remembering as your college Greek” (p. 128). What “college 
Greek” is we do not know. We presume, however, that Mr. Vickers 
means by the phrase, those Greek authors who are taught at the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge: Aristotle, Plato, and Thu- 
eidides, to say nothing of such poor creatures as Homer, Pindar, and 
Sophocles. About Oxford Mr. Vickers entertains the most ludicrous 
ideas (p. 181), and seems to fancy that Mr. Swinburne is its repre- 
sentative man (p. 183). Mr. Vickers’s ideas of literature are equally 
absurd. He actually recommends young novelists to put themselves 
under Mr. Sala’s auspices, and to go to him for advice (p. 141). We 
should as soon think of advising a medical student to put himself 
under a veterinary surgeon. After this no one will be surprised at 
Mr. Vickers’s own style. He has probably sat at Mr. Sala’s feet, for 
his jokes are of the thinnest description. Further, he puts language 
into the mouth of a young nobleman (p. 127) so filthily gross that we 
cannot repeat it on the ground of indelicacy. Before Mr. Vickers 
again addresses himself to working-men we hope he may, at least, learn 
to use language which will not disgust them. 

Mr. Vance’s new work™ appears as is fitting, arrayed in white and 
gold, with its covers sown over with lilies. Mr. Vance flings a wide 
net. His translations will be welcomed by readers of very different 
tastes. Shakspearian critics, who are puzzled with that difficult pas- 
sage, “ these knights will hack” (“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Act ii. 
Scene 1), will turn with pleasure to the account of the “ Ceremonies 
attendant on the degradation of a Knight,” an account, however, 
which should be compared with the degradation of Sir Rauff Grey, 
given in the notes to Halliwell’s edition of Warkworth’s Chronicle 
(Camden Society, pp. 38, 39). More philosophical readers will turn 
to the two excellent translations from Montaigne. Lovers of romance 
will meet with plenty of tales to suit their tastes. The general 





23 “Tinker Ausop, and His Little Lessons for the Age.” By John Vickers. 


London: Longmans, Green, andCo. 1869. 
%4 * Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France.” Now done into 


English by Alexander Vance. Corrected and Enlarged. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1868. 
[Vol. XCI. No. CLXXX.|—New Seznizs, Vol. XXXV. No. II. QQ 
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reader, tno, who reads for mere amusement, will find that he is not 
forgotten. The book is full of good sayings. Here, for instance, is a 
joke from the Anecdotes of Henry IV.:— 


“One day at Fontainebleau, his gardener lamenting to him how impossible it 
was to get anything to thrive in so poor a soil; ‘Stock it with Gascons,’ said 
Henry, eyeing the Duke of Epernon as he spoke, ‘ they thrive everywhiere.’” 


Here is another equally good, which, however, this time tells against 
Henry :— 


“Another time vaunting to the Spanish: ambassador, ‘that he would break- 
fast at Milan, hear mass at Rome, and dine at Naples,’ the ambassador 
replied, ‘Sir, with so much expedition, your majesty muy possibly be in time 
to attend vespers in Sicily.’ ” 


A word of praise must be given to Mr. Vance’s English. Such 
translations as the “ Title and Introduction to Perceforest,” “The 
Story of Patient Grizzel,” some of the selections from the “ Book of 
the Knight of the Tower Landry ” possess an original value of their 
own. Mr. Vance has so thoroughly studied the great masters of 
English of the Elizabethan period that he has become thoroughly 
imbued with their style and spirit. The notes, too, are excellent, and 
show from how full a cask Mr. Vance draws. 

We are very glad to find that Mr. Gibson has collected his tales 
and songs in the Cumberland dialect into a single volume.” His tales 
occupy the same place in Cumberland and Westmoreland as Waugh’s 
do in Lancashire, and his poems the same position as Barnes’s in 
Dorsetshire. The tales are remarkable for their spirit and humour. 
Some of them, as “ Joe and the-Geologist,” “'T’ Reets on’t,” and es- 
pecially “ Bobby Bank’s Bodderment,” deserve a far wider reputation 
than they have yet attained. Mr. Gibson's poetry, too, is marked by 
the same characteristics. The present volume, however, possesses an 
especial value in our eyes. It contains an admirable glossary of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland provincialisms. Here we find such true 
Old-English words as brat, a pinafore (O. E. brat, a cloak) ; carlin, a 
coarse old woman, “a mankind woman,” as Shakspeare would have 
said ; flyte, to scold, quarrel (O. E. flitan, to strive) ; fratch, a quarrel ; 
lafter, the “loiter” of the south-west of England, the full number of 
eggs which a hen lays; smittle, to infect, and plenty more. Here, too, 
we meet such expressive compounds as “ forset,” to intercept; “ bar- 
row-backed,”’ hump-backed (connected with berg), and “ foregather,” 
to meet. Mr. Gibson has evidently taken pains with his glossary. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen of his workmanship :— 


“ Hugger-mugger, C., huddled up, out of order or system. 
“Thus in hugger-mugger make a marriage.—Shakspeare. 


“Most philologists hold that this word signifies private or surreptitious; 
but in Cumberland, where it is still in common use, the sense is as above.” 
(p. 203.) 





25 “The Folk-Speech of Cumberland, and some Districts Adjacent.’’ Being 
short Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of the West Border Counties, By 
Alexander Craig Gibson, F.S.A. London: John Russell Smith. 1869, 
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Mr. Gibson is quite right. In Shakspeare the word signifies 
secretly. Shakspeare’s contemporaries, teo, use it in the same sense. 
Thus in Withal’s Dictionary (1616) we find “ Monstrum alere, to 
practise mischief in hugger-mugger.’’ Other examples may be found in 
Scot’s “ Discoverie of Witchcraft” (1584), Gosson’s “ Apologie of the 
School of Abuse” (1579), Minsheu’s Spanish and English Dictionary 
(1599), and other writers of the same date. But the curious point 
remains to be noticed, that at the other end of England, in Devonshire, 
“hugger-mugger”’ is still found both in the Shakspearian and the 
Cumberland sense of the term. The well-known Devonshire Dialogue 
supplies us with an instance of the first meaning, and the West Country 
Clothier of the second. The only fault which we have to find with 
Mr. Gibson’s glossary is that it only deals with the words in his own 
stories and poems. We wish we could induce him to enlarge it, and 
publish it separately. There are some eight or nine, if not more, 
glossaries of the Westmoreland and Cumberland dialect ; but not one 
of them is complete. The fullest is decidedly that by Mr. Dickinson, 
to whom the present volume is dedicated. But Mr. Dickinson’s glos- 
sary, even with the supplement, is very deficient. The dialect of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland is, perhaps, the richest in England, and 
deserves especial study ; but it is fast undergoing a change. In a few 
more years, especially if compulsory edueation becomes the law of the 
land, some of its most marked peculiarities will certainly disappear. 
We know no two men so fully competent to undertake the task of 
giving us a glossary of the two counties as Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Dickinson. If they would join their forces we might have a thoroughly 
exhaustive work on the subject ; at present it is greatly wanted. 

We are also glad to see that Mr. Rushton has also collected his 
various little publications on Shakspeare into asingle volume.”*, If 
a large book is a great evil, a number of small ones is a greater. Mr. 
Rushton’s works, too, deserve to be collected together. They show no 
little research, and display varied attainments and wide reading. Some 
of the parallel passages which Mr. Rushton briugs together are ex- 
cessively interesting. The worst fault of the book is its arrangement. 
This is, however, a mere mechanical matter, which might easily have 
been avoided by the use of proper type and an adequate division and 
space between each subject. A good index, too, would have done 
much to have remedied the evil. But we can discover no index of 
any kind, and are left to wade through the book in search of any 
passage we may happen to want. Mr. Rushton’s philology appears 
to us at times rather weak. We can by no means agree with him 
that “nick’d” in a well-known passage in “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
(Act iii, Sc. 6.) is derived from vxdw. We must look quite in 
a different direction for its etymology. 

The word scholar has become so profaned of late, and applied by 
our newspaper-writers to people to whom “ey is just the same as 
de,” that we hardly like to use it in reference to Professor Plumptre. 





26 ‘*Shakspeare.” Illustrated: by Old Authors. By William Lowes Rushton. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1867-1869. 
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In him, however, we recognise the fruits of the widest culture. No 
one can read his life of Aschylus”” without perceiving that he has not 
cultivated one particular talent at the expense of all the others. He 
has not so exclusively given himself up to Greek literature, that he is 
unable to perceive the tendencies of our own. This many-sidedness, 
combined with liberal views, and a high tone, gives especial value to 
his essay. His remarks upon the political and religious views of the 
author of the Agamemnon are excellent. There is one particular point, 
however, to which we would call attention. Professor Plumptre remarks 
that the Greeks in their efforts to account for the origin of mankind 
went back to a Golden Age. Aischylus, however, struck out a theory 
of his own. And Professor Plumptre quotes a remarkable passage 
from the Prometheus— 
‘Like forms 

Of phantom-dreams, through all their length of life, 

They muddled all at random; did not know 

Houses of brick that catch the sunlight’s warmth, 

Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 

Tn hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny ants, 

In sunless depths of cavern; and they had 

No certain signs of winter, nor of sprin 

Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits 

But without counsel fared their whole life long.”— 

(Prom. 455—465.) 


Professor Plumptre proceeds to remark that in this passage 
ZEschylus by a happy guess anticipates the conclusion of modern 
science. We cannot here of course discuss the wider question of the 
inner meaning of the Prometheus. But what especially strikes us is 
the effect of such lines as these, and of those again, not dissimilar in 
their meaning, in the beginning of Juvenal’s sixth satire, compared 
with the effect of the teachings of Huxley or Darwin. In the one 
case the lines would only strike here and there some sympathetic mind, 
in the other case a challenge is thrown down, and the whole world 
enters the lists. With regard to the workmanship of Professor Plump- 
tre’s translation, it must, like his translation of Sophocles, always, 
whoever comes after him, hold a very high place in our literature. In 
difficult. passages he is never, to use the Italian proverb, a traditore. 
In the ordinary speeches he is faithful without being servile. And in 
the higher and more impassioned passages he shows himself to be a 
true poet. Asa fair sample, we will quote, as the original will be 
known to most readers, the watchman’s speech in the opening of the 
Agamemnon— 

“Task the gods a respite from these toils, 
This keeping at my post the whole year round, 
Wherein, upon the Atride’s roof reclined, 
Like dog, upon my elbow, I have learnt 
To know the company of stars of night, 





7 ‘¢The Tragedies of Aischylos.” A New Translation. With a Biographical 
an , and am Saeed of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
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And those bright lords that deck the firmament, 
And winter bring to men, and harvest tide ; 
[The rising and the setting of the stars]. 

And now I watch for sign of beacon-torch, 

The flash of fire that bringeth news from Troia, 
And tidings of its capture. So prevails 

A woman’s manly-purposed, hoping heart ; 

And when I keep my bed of little ease, 
Drenched with the dew, unvisited by dreams, 
(For fear instead of sleep, my comrade is, 

So that in sound sleep ne’er I close mine eyes), 
And when I think to sing a tune, or hun, 

(My medicine of song to ward off sleep) 

Then weep I, wailing for this house’s chance, 
No more, as erst, right well administered.” 


The rest of the speech is equally well rendered, especially the 
characteristic proverbial sayings, with which Aschylus in this case, 
as Shakspeare so often does, endows his characters. We will only add 
that Professor Plumptre’s notes are in keeping with the translation, 
and really illustrate the text. Tio English readers, who wish to know 
something of one of the world’s master-poets, the present translation 
is indispensable. 

Mr. Witt®® evidently prefers description to dramatic power or 
passion. He has accordingly chosen the fifth and ninth books of the 
Odyssey for the sake of the scenery and descriptive passages. His 
translation comes up to the ordinary standard ; but such little attempts 
as this are of no service to any one. The scholar who can read the 
original does not care for them, whilst the mere English reader turns 
to Lord Derby or Worsley, where he can find the whole of the poet. 
As description suits Mr. Witt’s powers, we should advise him, if he is 
determined to follow up his present venture, to attempt a version 
of Theocritus. Here he would find a suitable field for his talents. 
A really good prose translation of Theocritus would be a boon to the 
English reader. There are plenty in verse already. 

We may here take the opportunity of calling attention to Mr. 
Pretor’s edition of Persius*® in the Catena Classicorum series. The 
fame of Persius has been so eclipsed by that of Juvenal, with whom 
heis commonly printed, that we are glad to find an editor who does 
justice to his really great merits, As an edition for students this is 
decidedly the best which we have seen. The notes are to the point, 
and do not, as is so often the case, slur over the difficulties. 

“Tommy Try” *° is an excellent book for a present to a boy from 
eight to twelve years old. If he has any tastes for natural history it 
will be sure to stimulate them. The tone of the book is good and 
healthy. The birds, plants, butterflies and fossils, which it describes, 





% “The Fifth and Ninth Books of the Odyssey of Homer.” Rendered into 
English verse by Ernest Edwin Witt. London: Chapman and Hall. 1869. 

® “6A Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber.” Edited by A. Pretor, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1868, 

30 **Tommy Try; and What he Did in Science.” By Charles Ottley Groom 
Napier (of Merchiston), F.G.S. London: Chapman and Hall, 1869. 
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are not too rare. They are all of them easily found throughout the south 
and south-west of England. The descriptions and illustrations will 
enable any intelligent lad to easily recognise the various species. We 
do not think, however, that it was necessary to give drawings of the 
sweet violet, and the cowslip. These and one or two other engravings 
might in a second edition make room for something a little more un- 
common. We are astonished, too, to learn that any boy could keep 
the eggs of the summer snipe (Zotanus hypoieucos) for years and not 
discover what they were. No eggs are so well defined, and so easily 
recognised. Further, to call its nest, as the author does in the head- 
lines, “a rare nest,” is absolute nonsense. We have found a dozen in 
aday. We are surprised, too, to find no mention of Mr. Hewitson’s 
excellent work on the eggs of British birds. In one respect the book 
differs from most of its class. We do not discover the usual blunders 
in the scientific names. We have met with only two misprints, gue 
for gue (p. 47), and caprimulus for caprimulgus (p. 251). The great 
fault of the book is that it is overlaid with a number of stories about 
things and persons which have no possible connection with natural 
history. Some of the stories, too, seem to be violently personal. 
Whether they are or not, the book would be a great deal better with- 
out them. 

We have only space to briefly mention a few more books for boys 
and girls, which the publishers pour forth in such abundance. The 
fame of Sir Samuel Baker’s “Cast up by the Sea””™ has long since 
been spread far and wide in the schoolboy world. The adventures seem 
tous a little extravagant ; but boys have good digestions. Of the three 
volumes of Fairy Tales before us, we are disposed to give the: palm to 
the “German Popular Stories” ®? for the sake of Cruikshank’s drawings. 
But'the other two must not be despised. “ Fairy Records,” * and the 
good-natured, satirical “ Fairy Tales,” ** wilt no doubt find plenty of 
readers, though the last is hardly a fairy book in the old-fashioned sense 
of the term, whilst still younger minds will admire “ Rosy’s Voyage.” * 
Frdlich’s illustrations, however, in. the last work-will interest others 
besides children. 

From Germany we have the first volume of a new edition of Droy- 
sen’s*6 well known translation of Aristophanes. We have certainly 
no version in English which will bear comparison with it.. There is 
no necessity for calling attention to its merits, as they are so 
thoroughly recognised by all scholars. 





3. “Cast Up by the Sea.” By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.S.G. With 
Illustrations by Huard. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 

32 “¢German Popular Stories.” With Illustrations after the original designs of 
George Cruikshank. Edited by Edgar Taylor. With Introduction by John 
Ruskin; M.A. London: John Camden Hotten. 1869. 

33 “Fairy Records.” Six in Number. By Caroline L. Moscrop. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1868, 

34 “Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales for the Nineteenth Century.” Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1869. 

35 Little Rosy’s Voyage round the World.” Adapted from the French of P. J. 
Stahl. With Forty-eight LIlustrations by Lorenz Frilich, London: Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 1869. | 
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The Germans are fond of dictionary-making. _A vocabulary of 
Schiller*” promises to give a very full explanation of all the words in 
his poetry. To all students of Schiller it will become a necessity if 
the succeeding parts are as good as the first. With it we may also 
ro ae the new edition of Dr. Kuno Fischer’s®® studies on the 
poet. ° 
“ Spaziergiinge in Fabelkleide ”®9 is very poor. The author isa kind 
of German Tupper. 

“Rien n’est plus simple que de vivre, et rien n’est plus compliqué 
que la vie”’ is the commencement of Jehan de Chazol,* but it is with 
the latter part of the sentence that the novel is chiefly concerned. 
Those who like sensationalism will find something to interest them in 
its pages. 

Fridolin Werm’s*! poems will have especial interest for English 
readers. In the portion entitled “ Pour les Enfants” will be found 
some very clever adaptations and paraphrases from Wordsworth and 
Southey. 

Amongst reprints we have to acknowledge a most convenient edition 
of the “ Spectator,”# edited by Professor Morley ; and a reissue of Mr. 
Cooley’s work,* which we noticed on its first appearance. Lastiy, we 
have to call attention to Mr. Grosart’s “Who Wrote * Brittain’s 
Ida ?’ #4 upon which no one is fit to express an opinion unless they 
have most critically studied Spenser and Phineas Fietcuer. 





ART. 


OST of our readers must at one time or another have been struck 

by the increasing interest which the English public has of late 
years shown in the fine arts. They may probably also have been struck 
by the absence of any corresponding increase in confidence or unanimity 
of art-criticism. They may probably have noticed with some pain and 
perplexity the antagonisms of taste that exist among those of us in Eng- 
land who profess to care for such matters—our clashing opinions on this 
or that work of art, our total want of agreement as to what is and what is 
not worthy of commendation. Except in the case of some leading popular 
favourite (who has probably himself begun by being for years a popular 





37 “Erliuterndes Wérterbuch zu Schiller’s Dichterwerken.” Berlin: Effert und 
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der grossen Kinder. Homburg und Leipzig: Richter. 1869. 

40 *‘ Jehan de Chazol, par Mario Uchard.” Paris: Lévy. 1869. — a 
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Internationale. 1869. : , 
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laughing-stock), two critics rarely agree in praising the same artist’s 
work for the same reasons. A spectator seeking to form his judgment 
concerning pictures, statues, buildings, by what he read in the news- 
papers, would be called on to give his admiration to qualities the most 
opposite, would have by turns to approve and condemn the same work ; 
and would end in utter bewilderment and admiration of nothing. We 
are aware of the danger. of rash generalization ; but we have no fear of 
running into such danger when we say that, with reference to art, the 
capacity of the looking-on class for looking intelligently falls far short 
of the capacity of the producing class for producing skilfully. The 
fact seems to point to some radical ignorance, some essential deficiency 
in our artistic perceptions. A writer, who screens himself behind the 
pseudonym adapted on a famous occasion by the Homeric Odysseus, 
has lately girded himself up to do battle against this Polyphemus of 
art-ignorance.! We cannot say that he proves himself quite such a 
champion as we should have chosen for the assault on such an enemy. 
It is, we think, a misfortune that Outis should confuse together two 
independent parts of artistic culture, the knowledge of the technical 
and grammatical elements of art and the susceptibility to its emotional 
delights. It is a still greater misfortune that he should regard this 
knowledge and this susceptibility, both of them, we think, things 
urgently to be desired for their own sakes, as things mainly desirable 
for the sake of an ulterior action upon our beliefs and modes of 
thought. We do not propose to go with Outis into this part of his 
theme, nor to follow him in his discussion of the urgency of checking 
by means of the emotions the growth of materialism, positivism, and 
other real or fancied tendencies of the time. Enough to note that he 
shows himself insufficiently acquainted with the opinions which he 
desires to counteract ; that his argument from art to philosophy, from 
one part of his subject to another, is little better than a series of 
missing links. In mutters of fact connected with the fine arts he 
shows himself much more at home. He exposes with thorough cogency 
the delusive nature of such elementary art-teaching as most of us get, 
— “the feeble folly of so-called drawing-master’s drawing.” In a style 
which becomes striking from its somewhat uncouth and crabbed indi- 
viduality, he insists on our ignorance of the visible configuration 
of the things round about us; on the helpless inability to distinguish 
good art from bad which prevails among those whose wealth and posi- 
tion should make them art’s chief patrons; on the utter deadness of 
the artistic sense betrayed in our dresses, decorations, and surround- 
ings. In the course of these discussions he exhibits sometimes a sin- 

gular divergence from the views of Mr. Ruskin; more often a singular 
coincidence with them. There are paragraphs in the book which we 

might suppose to have come from Mr. Ruskin’s pen, if we could only 

suppose Mr, Ruskin to have left his genius and his eloquence behind 

him. We may note, as at once characteristic and satisfactory, the 

passage (pp. 183 seq.), where Outis describes the condition of our 

high-born youth who wishes to take interest in the fine arts, but can- 





1 “*Hiatus, the Void in Modern Education: its Cause and Antidote.” By 
Outis, London: Macmillan. 1869. 
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not do so intelligently ; and the passage (pp. 146 seq.), in which he 
urges us to dress not hideously and not uniformly, but beautifully 
and “ prosopoleptically.” We have said that we think Outis too hasty 
in concluding that if every one learnt to draw, every one would become 
susceptible to artistic emotion. He has certainly not proved this 
— He has proved that in learning to draw we should learn to 
ook attentively at objects, that in order to verify our drawing by the 
facts of structure we should have recourse to science, that science and 
drawing would mutually illustrate and facilitate each other; and that 
by the time we could draw accurately we should be likely to find our- 
selves in some degree acquainted with optics, mechanics, conie sections, 
geometry, and also with the concrete sciences of geology, butany, 
anatomy, and the like. “Science would be put in evidence on art 
matters.” Very well; but would all this conscious calculating and 
comparing, all this reference to organic laws and intellectual abstrac- 
tions, help us to recognise and enjoy beauty ? We think not; we hold 
that all this may be necessary for the artist, and desirable for every 
one, as an intellectual and as a mechanical training; but that neither 
for the artist nor for any one else can it form an emotional training. 
Between the scientific and the artistic way of looking at objects there 
surely exists a difference which is referable to a radical law of our na- 
ture. In scientific looking, perception predominates, in artistic looking, 
sensation. The class of impressions we receive through the sense of 
sight as employed for science are mainly of the nature of thought ; the 
class of impressions we receive through the sense of sight as employed for 
art are mainly of the nature of feeling. We cannot attempt really to 
deal with this complicated matter here; we can only point out that in 
' the one case what the mind mainly attends to are intelligible facts—facts 
of difference or resemblance, of structure, design, or adaptation, and 
these are at most cold and second-hand sources of emotion ; that in 
the other case, what the mind mainly attends to are sensible appear- 
ances—appearances of beauty: that is, of the fusion and concurrence 
of tints and lineaments, and the physical pleasure belonging to these, 
with the impress of a thousand pleasurable associations that can be 
felt but can hardly be deciphered; and these for such as are suscep- 
tible to them are sources of emotion the warmest and most sponta- 
neous. But, it may be said, granting that the scientific and the 
artistic ways of looking are different, yet once learn to look, in which- 
ever way, with some constancy and intentness, and Beauty must 
sooner or later reveal herself. But this is a chance to which we had 
rather not trust. By all means, we should say, let every one learn to 
draw, for the sake of help in learning the sciences, for the sake of 
cultivating habits of accuracy, for the sake of knowing the configura- 
tion and structure of things, and finally for the sake of recognising 
when he sees them the grammatical blunders of bad art. But for re- 
cognising when he sees them the emotional beauties of good art, we 
had rather trust to some agency directed to this special purpose, to 
‘teaching that should first stimulate attention to the beauties as 
much as to the truths of nature, and next to the beauties of art ; 
pointing out, as far as teaching can point out, the precious qualities of 
the consummate work which our museums and galleries preserve out 
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of the past; and with these qualities in view as a standard and an 
ideal, seizing on and illustrating whatever in our modern work par- 
takes in whatever degree of these qualities, and is‘capable of arousing 
the same emotions. 

We have dwelt at some length on a book of which the matter is 
not seldom bad, and the form never good, because in it we find vigor- 
ously enunciated what so many of us have vaguely felt, the fact that 
ignorance of the elements of art, and lack of susceptibility to its 
delights, constitute a real deficiency—or, as we should rather say, two 
separate deficiencies—in our general cultivation. For our own part we 
propose in future to attempt what little we can towards filling up this 
Hiatus by regularly allotting some pages to the discussion and record 
of contemporary books upon art and contemporary works of art. 

The Essays supplied by Mr. Palgrave to the Messrs. Routledge’s 
handsomely bound and printed publication? form quite one of the 
most valuable contributions to our subject which have lately been made 
in England. It is a pity the accompanying illustrations in chromo- 
lithography should be so bad. The only chromolithographs that can 
ever be tolerable are from designs originally intended for this process ; 
the attempt to reproduce by the process pictures painted without refe- 
rence to it must inevitably fail, and shows small respect for the originals. 
We by no means feel quite so much respect as Mr. Palgrave for the 
school from which many of the present originals are drawn; but we do not 
feel so little as to wish to sec them travestied into the likeness of those 
coloured illustrations of Jewish legend which assisted the religious 
instruction of our childhood. Mr. Palgrave’s part of the book, how- 
ever, is as we have said, most valuable. Of the two or three capable 
art-critics that can be counted in England, Mr. Palgrave is probably 
the one who has the widest and readiest grasp of the history and de- 
tails of the arts. He has the great merit of guiding his theories by 
fact, and eschewing that stumbling-block of esthetics, ad priori specu- 
lation. His style has the perspicuous ease of a practised writer, and 
his ideas, if now and then perhaps tending towards paradox, never 
tend towards confusion. The essay on Cope and the essay on 
Turner, the former exposing the weak points of almost all speculative 
theories on fine art, the latter analyzing the conjuncture of subjective 
sentiment with objective fact which constitutes fine art,—these seem 
to us the best things in the book,—thoroughly sensible, original, and 
convincing. The one point as to which we radically differ from Mr. 
Palgrave is that kind of esthetic optimism which seems to find almost 
as much to admire in the works of one age and country as in those of 
another. Mr. Palgrave gets so interested in the commonplace paint- 
ing of anecdote and character which has possessed our school in this 
century that he seems to ignore the fundamental opposition that exists 
between this manner and the great manner of other times—to forget 
that whatever of this kind is relatively good in the works of such 








? “Gems of English Art of this Century: Twenty-four Pictures from National 
Collections. Printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers. With Illustrative Texts.” 
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painters as Collins, Newton, Webster and others, becomes simply bad 
when judged by the standard of great art, by a Pheidiac or Raphael- 
esque ideal. A similar feeling, as it seems, leads him to make in one 
place a startling juxtaposition of the names of Messrs. Cope and Horsley 
with the name of Mr. Watts, that is, of the name of the artist who 
in our time has done most to carry on the great traditions of the poeti- 
cal manner, with the name of two of those who have been most skilful 
in the prosaic practice of the petty manner. 

In “Choice Gems from the Old Masters”® we have a collection of 
engravings, on a scale of about six inches square, after pictures by 
masters of various dates from Giorgione down to Greuze. ‘The ar- 
rangement and indexing of the book are chaotic, and we can trace in 
it no particular principle of selection. The great majority of the sub- 
jects are from the Italian, French, and Dutch painters of the seven- 
teenth century, with a sprinkling from Italian painting of the cingue- 
cento, and also, oddly enough, from the sculpture of imperial Rome. 
A preface claims for these impressions the merit of softness; but the 
method is a bad one (the designs being transferred on stone from line 
engravings) and the only softness which they possess is that of inde- 
cision. We find, it is true, a considerable diversity of quality among 
them; the figure subjects are generally the best, the landscapes being 
disfigured by a method of hatching which is at once coarse and infirm. 
But colour and relief are everywhere sadly wanting. Some idea of 
what we do not enough recognise in England, the splendid powers of 
design and composition of the best French artists of the seventeenth 
century, may be drawn from this book; but it contains far too much 
second-rate Dutch landscape, too much of the dull domesticities of 
Netscher, and the vapidly Albanesque classicism of Poelemburg. 
Certain eccentricities of spelling and nomenclature seem to point to a 
French source for the collection; and it should be noted that a well- 
known Van Eyck of the Louvre is wrongly ascribed to Pietro da 
Cartona (sic). 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s book,* of which the second volume is now 
before us, had its author lived to finish it, would in spite of its modest 
title have constituted not merely materials for a history, but itself a 
complete history of the origin and development of the manual pro- 
cesses of painting in oils. The literary and historical parts of the 
work bear the marks of first-hand research of the most indefatigable 
kind; the technical parts of the judgment and practical insight 
of an accomplished, if tentatively disposed craftsman. The details 
concerning the employment of vernice liquida and vernice all’- 
ambra ; of resin, sandarac, and linseed-oil; of painting alla prima on 
a white ground, or by the later and less precipitous methods, on a dark 

und ; of hatching, scumbling, glazing and the like; these, it is true, 
are not likely to be of much interest to the lay reader. But the lay 





3 ‘One Hundred Engravings, selected from Paintings by the most Eminent 
Old Masters.” London: Bemrose and Sons. 
4. «+ Materials for a History of Oil Painting.” By Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. 
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reader may get hastily over these and yet carry away from the book a 
much more adequate idea than he had before of the actual growth of 
the practice of oil-painting ; of its invention by the Van Eycks as a 
substitute for clear varnishing ; of its introduction into Italy by Mem- 
ling and Van der Goes, of its adoption by Antonello da Messina, and 
from him by the Florentine school through the brothers Pollainoli and 
by the Venetian school through Vivarini; and of its final modification 
in two contrasting directions by Giorgione and Leonardo da Vinci. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether for the practical student, who must 
needs work out his own methods, the most careful analysis of the 
methods of his predecessors can be of much avail; whether the facts 
observed by research are in this case such as can be turned into pre- 
cepts, translated from the indicative into the imperative; but at least 
such analysis and such research will suggest to the student new expe- 
riments and combinations of his own. A number of desultory essays 
on painting, most of them apparently written many years ago, are 
appended to the volume by its editor, Lady Eastlake; in the philosophy 
of the art the writer has not attempted any very high flights, and is 
certainly safest when he is nearest the ground. 

The first part of Mr. Noel Humphreys’ “ Masterpieces of the Early 
Printers and Engravers” contains two plates from Diirer’s Leben der 
Heiligen Mariii; two illustrations of the Legend of the Three Dead 
and Three Living from the “ Danse Macabre” of 1494 ; two ornamented 
pages from Schwerch’s psalter of 1562, and three elaborate printer’s 
marks of the early part of the sixteenth century.5 The collection seems 
incongruous. We wish that Mr. Humphreys had decided to limit 
his scheme to the reproduction of typographical ornaments, margins, 
initials, and the like—things that lend themselves fairly to facsimile. 
The terdency to combined coarseness and indecision which more or 
less marks all our modern attempts in this kind does not so much 
matter in the case of these; but in the case of the consummate artistic 
work of Diirer the slightest weakness or bluntness, the most infinitesimal 
error, makes all the difference. ‘The engraver also seems to feel where 
the attempt at reproduction is within his powers, and where it is be- 
yond them. CKerver’s printing-mark, as here reproduced, is a 
thoroughly admirable piece of work ; while the plates after Diirer are 
scarcely tolerable to any one familiar with the masterly touch of the 
originals. What would Diirer have said to the expression of the 
faces of Mary and her mother in the second plate ? A far more satis- 
factory reproduction of such works is afforded by the new autotype 
process in photography. And this brings us to a subject which we 
cannot here dwell on as it deserves, the urgent need for an organization, 
if possible a European organization, for the purpose of reproducing by 
photography and disseminating for the ends of art-education the num- 
berless drawings and designs of great masters that are now next to 
inaccessible in various museums. 

In the English version of M. Burty’s “Chefs d’CEuvre of the In- 
dustrial Arts,” we have, unfortunately, a very careless translation of a 
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very interesting book. The translator constantly disfigures his work 
by retaining the French forms of proper names, and embarrasses his 
author’s meaning, sometimes by a mere misunderstanding of it, some- 
times by a too mechanical literalness in interpreting it. M. Burty 
does not profess to write a complete history of the industrial arts, 
What he does is to give a rough sketch of the history of each, and to 
illustrate in detail that portion of it with which he is most familiar, 
and concerning which he has access to the best authorities. These 
portions naturally belong oftenest to France, and to the France of the 
last two or three centuries. On the French earthenware, porcelain, 
enamel, bronze and jeweller’s work, tapestry, and the like, of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, this book contains 
ample and exhaustive information. The illustrative plates which 
adorn it are well chosen, and of a quality uniformly admirable. 
Readers not especially interested in the subject of a book like this, not 
bringing the amateur’s passion to the study of artistic secrets and 
technical details, are likely, we think, to turn away from their reading 
with a sense of weariness, with an impression that all this record of 
costly wares, of fantastic pottery, of cunningly wrought enamel, of 
damascened blades, of plate, jewellery, and hangings, is after all barren 
and satiating ; that these aunals of ewriosité belong to the province of 
cold and selfish dilettanteism, and that the things of which they treat 
had little to do with the main current of human life and human in- 
terests. And so in truth it is. The Renaissance (or shall we, with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, call it the Renascence ?) was itself a movement 
from above, and not from below ; it was not in its essence a popular 
movement. Neither, with all the momentary impulse which the 
Renascence gave to the fine arts, have the fine arts ever again had their 
roots so far down among the great bulk of the people as they had in 
the Gothic, Christian, pre-Renascence times. The great cathedrals 
of the Middle Age are monuments of art when art was democratic, 
when art was still in the service of the Church, the great leveller. For 
the last three hundred and fifty years art has been something essen- 
tially aristocratic ; it has scarcely had its roots down among the people 
at all; and the beautiful works of household decoration described in 
the book before us, the rich, ingenious, and splendid products of 
the centuries since the Renascence were designed for no wide- 
spread popular pride or enjoyment, but for the pride and enjoyment, 
in France of a sovereign despot and his court, in England of a luxuri- 
ous aristocracy. Things with any beauty in them were not for the 
industrious, not for the many ; but for the selfish, opulent, and domi- 
nant few. Hence the stamp of death was upon them. Among the 
multiplicity of conditions which work together to produce degeneracy 
in the arts and the artistic industries, it is of little use to isolate this 
one or that, and insist upon it exclusively ; but as one of those condi- 
tions we may with assurance point to the fact that arts and artistic 
industries have for so long rested on no national basis, have for so 





6 *Chefs-d’Giuvre of the Industrial Arts: Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, 
Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith’s Work, Jewellery, and Tapestry. Illustrated.” By 
Philippe Burty. Edited by W. Chaffers, F.S.A. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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long appealed, not to nations, but to the indolent and selfish sections 
of nations; and, further, we think we may with confidence predict 
that the possibility of a revival of these arts and industries, if it is to 
be looked for at all, must be looked for in such a broadening of the 
basis on which they rest, such a reorganization of society in a word, 
that they may hereafter have their roots among the people, and appeal 
to all instead of one of the national elements. 

“ A Manual of Perforated Carving’? which we have received, ex- 
hibits that flaccidity and uninventiveness of design with which we are 
but too familiar in modern decorative work ; and a book of “ Elemen- 
tary Geometrical Drawing,” addressed to very young beginners,® seems 
to be designed effectually enough as a prophylactic for the rising 
generation against some of those evils which Outis, as we have seen, 
complains of in the risen. 

Professor Gervinus’ elaborate study® of ‘“ Handel and Shakspeare,”’ 
is an excellent sample of that thoughtful and high-toned manner in 
wsthetic and historical criticism which has its home in Germany. 
The professor, it must be said, is very far from contented with the 
general tone of his countrymen on such subjects. We should not 
have expected to find so good an authority saying almost as hard 
things concerning German criticism of music as we have had occasion 
to say concerning English criticism of painting : but here is a sentence 
on the matter, the knotty and emphatic style of which we have in vain 
attempted to preserve :— 


“ Touching the nature and functions of music, its central and fundamental 
essence and the aim and scope of its creations; the endless coil of cross 
theories propounded by those whose points of view are a whole heaven apart, 
by coldly intellectual physicists and moonstruck art-dreamers, by systematizing 
philosophers and subtilizing artists and adepts, by rigorous connoisseurs with 
their onesided excluziveness and superfine dilettanti with their finical 
daintiness, by thinking heads that cannot feel, sensitive souls that cannot 
think, and ticklish-eared voluptuaries who can neither think nor feel—the coil 
of cross theories propounded by these has brought into the world so much 
haziness of view and so much confusion of judgment that scarce any man 
understands his own meaning.” 


Notwithstanding all this, the present book is one that could only 
have been addressed to a thoughtful and highly cultivated society by 
a writer representing the best elements of its thoughtfulness and its 
cultivation. The book is divided into three parts, the first devoted to 
the construction of a musical esthetic from the facts of musical 
history, and the second from the facts of the human mind; the third 
constituting a historical and critical parallel between the life and 
genius of Shakspeare and of Handel. The first part comes in fact to 
be a history of music, and that the most intelligent and compendious 
we have seen; not burdening the mind with details, but plainly based, 
as we need hardly say, upon an accurate and exhaustive acquaintance 





7 «¥Fret-Cutting and Perforated Carving.” By W. Bemrose. I.ondon and 
Derby : Bemrose and Sons. 
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with details. Dr. Gervinus’s psychical theory of music seems to be in 
effect the same, allowance being made for the difference of their phi- 
losophical starting points, as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Music, 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, is the idealized expression of natural 
emotion ; and Dr. Gervinus, tracing the evolution of music “durch 
gesteigerte Abstraction,” from the primitive expression of exalted feel- 
ing in sung words or cries, says something nearly equivalent to this; 
although what he says is mixed up, since he is German, with much 
complicated metaphysical matter about the Soul, Freewill, and so on, 
which to ourselves does not convey much meaning. The chapter in 
which Dr, Gervinus attempts to establish his parallel between Handel 
and Shakspeare is thoroughly interesting, although the analogies which 
he finds between their circumstances and their works, as is apt to be 
the case with such analogies, seems sometimes rather wiredrawn. 
And we know not how lovers of music, who have each their favourite 
master,—and especially the many who hold that Beethoven has 
both fathomed obscurer deeps than any other, and struck serener 
stars with a sublimer head—will regard the judgment that places 
Handel as the central and consummate figure in music beside Shak- 
speare in poetry. 

Passing from theory to practice, from books about art to works of 


_ art, we find two exhibitions of pictures important enough and recent 


enough to fall under our notice here. We mean the General Exhibi- 
tion of Water-Colour Drawings at the Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian 
Hall, and the Exhibition of the Society of Female Artists at No. 9, 
Conduit-street. In both of these we find illustrations only too abund- 
ant of that moral which Outis has sought to point; proofs only too 
convincing of our want of anything like systematic and organized 
training ; instances only too salient of initial ignorance of the art of 
painting in many of those who practise it. We extend to the fine 
arts that principle which Mr. Matthew Arnold finds fault with in our 
polity—the liberty for every one to do what seems right to his ordi- 
nary self. And tothe ordinary selves of our untrained painters some 
very eccentric perversions of natural fact seem right. To descend 
from generalities to particulars; the first picture from the door to 
arrest attention in the Dudley Gallery is “ A Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Miss Scott Russell. ‘This is a genre picture of a kind more common 
in France than in England ; painted soberly and correctly enough, but 
in a hard and unsympathetic way ; without faults of taste, but equally 
without sense of beauty. This work should be compared with Mr. 
Luxmoore’s two subjects; one called “The China Shelf,” the other 
illustrating Mr. Tennyson’s lines— 
“ And thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a riband or a rose, 
For he will see them on to-night.” 

In these Mr. Luxmoore has given us two examples of this particular 
manner, which seem to us nearly as good as they can be, as good as 
finished French work of the kind; simple, tender, and well drawn, and 
in agreeable keys of colour; the one a transparent greenish grey, the 
other a.more opaque and sombre green and blue. The interest of 
course depends entirely on the manner and not on the matter, In 
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order to compare Miss Scott Russell’s work with these we have gone 
out of our way ; and must come back to look at four pictures hung 
close together, of a kind which is especially characteristie of this 
gallery—Mr. Clifford’s “Head of an Angel,” “In Clover,” Miss 
Alyce Thornycroft’s “ Lost in Mist,” and Mr. Walter Crane’s illustra- 
tration of the lines— 
“Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves, by haunted stream.” 

These are examples of a school in which the separability of the two 
parts of artistic culture, the knowledge of its grammatical elements 
and the susceptibility to its emotional charms, is most convincingly 
displayed ; a school which produces pictures delightful for sentiment, 
but ridiculous for drawing ; a school so incomplete, and, if appearances 
may be trusted, so contented with its incompleteness, that there really 
does not seem much to hope for from it in future. A picture needs to 
be drawn just as much as a poem needs to rhyme and scan; and it 
seems to us just as undesirable to exhibit these undrawn and formless 
suggestions of pictures as it would be to print the promising but 
puerile efforts of a poet of twelve. This we feel bound to put strongly, 
because our own want of grammatical training in art, our own keen 
enjoyment of the fancy, the sentiment, the sense of colour, of land- 
scape, of poetry, shown in these works, would naturally render us 
lenient to their particular shortcomings. But it cannot be too much 
urged that if this school is ever to make any mark, it must cease to 
be a poetry-without-grammar school; such works as it produces at 
present must be regarded as mere fancies, hints, sketches, possibilities 
of pictures, by the suppression of which, until a foundation of fact and 
accuracy comes to sustain the superstructure of sentiment and beauty, 
the public would lose little, and the artists probably gain much. Mr. 
Clifford’s “‘ Angel’s Head” is large in style and tolerably painstaking, 
but without interest ; and the angelic sword is represented by a singu- 
larly microscopic dagger. “In Clover’’ is a youthful head placed too 
much down in one corner of the canvass, with a delicately-coloured 
background of garden-wall and flowers. Mr. Crane’s “ Poet” is a 
youth in crimson velvet, lying on the ground—and on nearly a rood 
of it, so tall is he—and looking across a river at a procession of men 
and horses, which seems to have come straight from a Greek bas-relief 
for his benefit. Behind are meadows and low hills dark in the 
twilight, from among which the river winds towards us—an unde- 
niably lovely landscape. Miss Thornycroft’s little picture is a sugges- 
tion of a woman groping in an evening mist among meadows; pro- 
bably with some symbolical intention. Again departing from a direct 
course, and following the school of poetry-without-grammar round the 
room, we find Mr. Bateman’s “ Amor ;’’ Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Water, 
Fire, Air, and Earth,” which is hung out of sight ; Mr. Bateman’s 
“Story of a Mother and Son,” in which a mother of singularly rigid 
and ligneous countenance is explaining to her son, who does not take 
the lesson kindly, her intention of giving him a stepfather; Miss 
Helen Thornycroft’s “Cliefden on the Thames,” a good specimen of 
the power which this school possesses of rendering the gracious repose 
of river-side landscape, the afternoon silence and shelter of hill-sides, 
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and the soft mystery of summer woods; the same lady’s “ From Far 
Away ;” Mr. Clifford’s “Jean;’”? Mr. Walter Crane’s very lovely 
and really satisfying little landscape, “ Where the nibbling flocks do 
stray ;’ Miss Helen Thornycroft’s “Sans Peur et’ Sans Reproche,”’ a 
knight’s head in Mr. Clifford’s manner; Mr. Cope’s “ Eros and Gan- 
nymede ;” and Mr. Clifford’s “Saint Anthony,” in which an angel sets 
the saint an example of industry by twisting a rope of straw ; both saint 
and angel are finely composed, and the picture, we think, is the best Mr. 
Clifford has done. But after going the round of all these works, and 
enjoying perhaps more than it deserves whatever is good in them, we 
are disposed to turn away with a shrug, remembering that after all Art 
is a serious thing, and that all this is too like trifling. Mr. Donaldson 
cannot be ranked strictly with the foregoing painters; but his works 
are still, as we remember them for some years past, full of glaring gram- 
matical blunders; perspective, anatomy—except the anatomy of lay 
figures—there are none; neither can his “ Parlement d’Amour” and 
“ Requiescat in Pace”’ claim attention for any qualities except a certain 
originality of invention and a certain richness of colour. A strong con- 
trast to these incidents, so crudely if strikingly rendered, of medieval 
gaanterie and medieval religion, is presented in a work hung not far 
from them—*“ Painting,” by Miss Lucy Madox Brown. The picture is 
as simple as its title; we see the interior ofa studio, with a girl in dark- 
green velvet sitting at her easel and drawing from a model. The model 
is a crumpled old woman with a bundle of sticks, and behind her are 
some studio properties, casts and the like. Into this little modern 
subject a singular truth of tone and force of colour are put, as well 
as a singular refinement and simplicity of expression. The effects 
of the same teaching as in this work are visible in the two 
pictures contributed by Miss Marie Spartali, who, by methods that 
do not please on close examination, produces rich and even gorgeous 
effects of tone and colour. One of her subjects is the incantation 
scene from Theokritos, the other a beautiful female half-length, 
part portrait and part ideal; both of them stamped with passion 
and sentiment, which, though intense enough, will scarcely seem 
original to those who are familiar with the works of Mr. Rossetti 
and Mr. Madox Brown. We have been too long in coming to Mr. 
Solomon’s pictures, which constitute, as usual, about the most brilliant 
attractions of the gallery. In his faces we are accustomed to an ex- 
pression which is thoroughly their own—an expression in which 
pathetic languor borders sometimes rather hazardously on crapulous 
debility. This particular expression is modified into a sort of indo- 
lent sleekness and passivity in “ A Priest of the Greek Church,” who, 
with the vestments which he wears, the censer which he carries, and 
his other accessories, is painted with a solidity and éclat, a force and 
unity of tone, that hardly any other water-colourist can reach. Next 
comes “ Sacramentum Amoris,” a flashing image of the god held in 
the hand of an allegorical personage with the winged heels of Hermes, 
the thyrsus of Dionysos (only it is on fire), and the flammeum of a 
Roman bride, beneath whose feet anemones are springing. ‘The love 
here symbolized may be supposed to be that of the Platonic Phedrus 
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and Symposium. In spite of the unimpeachable beauty of the painting, 
we do not ourselves care for this over-feminine type of youthful beauty, 
nor desire to see it repeated; although the Apollo Sauroktonos, it 
is true, and a hundred other Apollos, Bacchuses, and Fauns, form a 
precedent for it in Greek work; but only in Greek work of the deca- 
dence. A similar type of youth occurs in the beautifully composed 
and beautifully coloured “Song ;” in which a group of young men 
and women are listening to acompanion at the harpsichord. In this 
picture, melting sentiment and the passion of lassitude are carried per- 
haps farther than they will safely go; but its executive part is lovely, 
with only the one fault of deficient force and salience in the painting 
of some of the heads. Hard by is Mr. Poynter’s portrait of “ Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin,” in which it is hard to tell whether most to admire 
the union of workmanlike precision with artistic feeling in the selec- 
tion and rendering of the accessories, or with tender and sympathetic 
sentiment in the treatment of the head with its eloquent expression and 
“nice disorder” of the hair. The last figure-picture which we have 
to praise—and that not over-much—is Mr. Calderon’s “ La Fileuse.” 
This artist’s amazing cleverness and facility might, we think, be put 
to better uses than in contriving perpetual variations on the same 
Arlésienne. In the present variation she lolls upon a green seat out 
of doors with a distaff in her hand—her hands, by the way, are desti- 
tute of drawing—and blinks at the spectator with a look of lazy and 
whimsical content. 

Of landscapes there is less to be said than of figure-pictures, because 
there belongs to them less of that interest that can be expressed in 
words, and because between landscape-painters the nuances of diffe- 
rence are less marked than between figure-painters. Most ef the 
landscapes here exhibited consist of attempted transcripts of Nature, 
without reference to any key-note of human sentiment, and often with- 
out selection of any salient or pictorial natural scene. The success of 
these depends entirely on the greater or less degree of accuracy dis- 
played by the artist ; and even when they are most successful, there is 
nothing to say about them. The spirit of the age demands, perhaps 
with justice, that the landscape-painter should above all things be 
accurate, that he should give a scientifically exact account of the facts 
and phenomena of nature. The consequence of this is, that our pro- 
fessed landscape painters are engrossed with analysis and detailed copy- 
ing, and leave out of their pictures the emotional element—the element 
of artistic unity, the divine scintilla. We do not say that this need be 
so; Turner showed plainly enough that it need not ; Turner combined 
the utmost perfection of detailed analysis with the utmost perfection 
of sentiment and poetic splendour. But Turner, who seemed destined 
to commence an era, has had no successors ; or successors at most few 
and weak. Some would say that public apathy went far to account 
for this; we do not believe it is so, but have not space to explain why. 
We merely wish to point out that in spite of Turner, and in spite of 
Mr. Ruskin’s immense achievements in the illustration, the analysis, 
and the record of natural facts, we do not at this moment possess a 
school of landscape-painters who combine detailed scientific accuracy 
with vivifying poetic charm. As long as this is so, with the utmost 
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desire to do justice to every artist who in some degree attains, or even 
who seeks after this combination, we may be pardoned for still ad- 
miring landscape of the pre-scientific kind—landscape in which the 
artist frankly comes to a compromise with nature, frankly alters, per- 
verts, or even deserts her altogether. Of this kind of landscape Mr. 
Legros sends two noble examples. In these pictures there is 
more of Gaspard Poussin than of nature, and more of M. Legros than 
of Gaspard Poussin; that is, if by nature we mean her ascertainable 
and measurable facts ; but if by nature we mean her spiritual part and 
inner suggestiveness, why this is the quintessence of nature. Put 
science in evidence here, and she may condemn the rocks, the water, 
the trees, the grass, the clouds; but leave science behind, and every 
one must feel the impressiveness of this solemn light, the loneliness of 
those deserted distances, the mystery of those castled hilltops, and 
we know not what minacious horror of sadness and impending dis- 
aster. Lighter attempts at the same arbitrary treatment of nature 
are Mr. Ditchfield’s “ Trees on the Banks of a Lake,” and two or three 
scenes on the Thames; all work of a classical and refined quality. 
Mr. Arthur Severn’s “Storm at Sunset’? we cannot but think a 
failure: it is an elaborate and ambitious work, most carefully finished 
with the point ; but we remain perfectly unmoved before this represen- 
tation of a scene which would in reality be in the last degree exciting 
and impressive. Mr. J.C. Moore’s drawings, chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, are, as hitherto, extremely delicate, subtle in colour 
and tone, are full of the melancholy sentiment of the Campagna and 
Tiber banks. Lastly, we feel ourselves bound to notice, as spe- 
cimens of precisely the two qualities that have been the bane of 
English art since English art existed—as specimens of essential vul- 
garity of aim combined with essential flashiness and incompetence of 
execution—such works as the landscape called “ A Salmon Fishery” 
(No. 86) ; as the illustration of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” (No. 175) ; 
“ Bolton Abbey” (No. 177); “The Olden Time” (203) ; “ Hours of 
Leisure” (No. 232); and “ The White Rose” (No. 392). 

If in the Dudley Gallery we find vulgarity, incompetence, and the 
vagaries of untrained aspirants taking too large a place, in the little 
ladies’ exhibition in Conduit-street we find them scarcely leaving room 
for anything else. Since women we believe are admitted on equal terms 
with men to their share of space in all other exhibitions, there seems 
no good reason why they should have a gallery for themselves ; and the 
aspect of its walls leads unavoidably to the conclusion that its main 
purpose is to serve as an asylum for work not good enough to be shown 
elsewhere. We do not, however, say this quite without reserve ; since 
among so much painting that is either careless, ignorant, or flashy there 
are some interesting exceptions to be pointed out. Among oil-pictures, 
Miss Louise Swift's life-size studies are remarkable for unaffected sim- 
plicity, for breadth of treatment, and for masculine—thus we must call 
it, since common consent ascribes this gender to a quality which in 
that should be epicene—for masculine straightforwardness. And still 
better are Miss Starr’s two contributions, the one a free life-size study 
of a model who appears on a smaller scale in the Dudley Gallery, the 
other a portrait of a lady which renders effectively, though with a 
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somewhat overdone streakiness of pate and dinginess of colouring, the 
union of pathos with dim humour in a benign but somewhat battered 
countenance. Among water-colours we have a “Procne in search of 
Philomela,”’ by Miss Spartali, with the same qualities of colour and 
expression as we have noticed in her other work ; several contributions 
by the Misses Thornycroft, pleasant in sentiment but very weak in 
drawing. Other figure-subjects are generally both feeble and vulgar. 
Yes, vulgar; it is very evident that English ladies, whether from want 
of training or from whatever cause, have not yet adequately taken the 
measure of themselves in painting, since this of all others is the note 
of their work as here exhibited. In landscape the contributors to this 
exhibition are far more successful, and we might, had we space, cite 
many examples of the clever and painstaking record of natural scenes. 

The proper exhibiting season has not begun; and here we have been 
led to give a good deal of space to rather unimportant works of 
painting. Of important works of sculpture we have only one to record 
—Mr. Woolner’s statue of “ David Sassoon,” which has been tempo- 
rarily placed in the South Kensington Museum. The artist has here 
had a noble subject, such a subject as does not often fall to the lot of 
an artist in our century. It would be hard if a presentable statue 
could not be made of a bearded Oriental of commanding stature and 
expression, with his turban and flowing draperies. That Mr. Woolner 
has made quite the most of these elements of artistic effect we do not 
think ; there is a certain strong literalness and absence of arrangement 
in the draperies, especially about the waist, that seems to us unpleas- 
ing, and the forcible expression of the head is not tempered by charm. 
But the work has all those qualities to which its author has accus- 
tomed us ; it bears everywhere the traces of determined thought, and 
is marked by uncompromising efficiency of execution; and this is 
quite enough to separate it strongly from the average statuary of our 
time. 

What England, as a nation, can in our time accomplish in the way 
of statuary will be most effectually made known when the Albert 
Memorial, at present in course of construction, is complete. Sculpture 
is on all hands acknowledged to be the art which is at the moment 
of its fullest decadence, the art which of all others we practise most 
inartistically. And sculpture is being employed (as indeed are all the 
other decorative arts) for the adornment of the Albert Memorial on a 
scale hitherto unexampled in the case of any public work in England. 
Here will be the central and most elaborate achievement of English 
art in the nineteenth century. Of the main design of the work, which 
all the world has seen, we may say, with all the world, that we find it 
somewhat deficient in strength, in originality, in adequacy for its 
purpose. Of its decorative sculpture, some of which we have had the 
special privilege of seeing, as far as it has hitherto progressed, it would 
be premature to say more than that it promises to be of the very utmost 
historical and literary interest. That historical and literary interest 
do not constitute artistic excellence we need hardly remark. But it 
requires a sanguine temper to hope for much artistic excellence in 
sculptor’s work of this generation. 
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